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1 .—Excavations at Kusuni near Afyon Karahtsar 
By Winifred Lamb, M . A.y FS . A . 

Introduction 

Abbreviations used in this pal>er 

A.H. = E. F. Schmidt and von der Osten, The AUshar HUyuk (O.LP. vii, xix). 

A. J.A. = American Journal of Archaeology. 

Bogozkay = Bittcl, Bogaxkdy, Nette Untersuchungen in der Hethitischen Hauptsiadl. 

B. S.A. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

^,2. = Tsoundas, AI npoi<rTP/>t*oi 'AKpoa-oXf«« Stfitfrlov *•! —rfirxAof. 

Frankfort, Studies = Studies in the Early Pottery of the Near East. 

j.R.A.l. = Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

P.F.K. = Bittcl, Pnfhistorische Funde in Kleinasien. 

P. of M. = Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos. 

Schlicmann, Bcrichl= Schlieroann, Bericht ilber die Ausgrahungen in Troja imjahrt rS^o. 

55 _ Schmidt, Heinrich Schliemanns Sammlung Trojanischer Altertamer. 

Themti = W. Lamb, ExcaiKstions at Thermi in Lesbos. 

Tark Tank = TUrk Tank, Arkeologja ve Etnografya Dergisi. 

The progress of archaeology in Anatolia during the last few years has 
enabled us to distinguish certain cultural areas of which the chief are (i) the 
western and south-western, and (ii) the central and eastern (fig. i).' Troy belongs 
to the first group, though its position, its importance, and its foreign elements 
prevent us from considering it a tj'^pe-site; Alii^r and Bogazkoy represent the 
second group. The differences between east and west, manifested in architec¬ 
ture. ceramics and the smaller utensils, though most conspicuous in the second 
millennium, e.xist to a certain extent in the third. Less characteristically 
Anatolian is the countr>' south-east of the Taurus, whither alien influences from 
Syria and the east could penetrate easily; while the developments in the 
extreme north-east are still too obscure to make discussion profitable. 

Between the centre and the west are tracts almost totally unexplored from 
the prehistoric point of view, in particular the region round Afyon Karahisar, 
which must have been on the lines of communication between the well- 
populated uplands round Ankara on the one hand, the Maeander valley and 
the fertile south-western plain on the other. A site somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Afyon would obviously repay excavation, and, with a view to 
choosing one, 1 obtained a permit to travel thither from Eski Sehir via Emet. 

Astheresultsofthejourney may be of interest, 1 will briefly summarize them. 
I here are no prehistoric remains near Emet, but the well-known jug in the 

’ For a complete account, with map and list of sites, see Bittel, P. F. K. passim. 
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2 EXCAVATIONS AT KUSURA NEAR AFYON KARAHISAR 

Ashmolean may have come from a mound on the raid between it and Cavdar- 
hisar (Aezam). fhe plain round Afyon is rich in prehistoric totms and 
tillages, some of which have yielded hand-made vases, black and red, of the 
normal west Anatolian class, together with smaller objects—terracotta arcs like 

rfntral TL'kv i"”*!.' "• 3-«hich are typical of 

■'['•"u''' u ‘o ‘he west, there is a fine site at 

Egret from which the material seems to be of the same character as that 

w"?h"y'iv’t‘° r" ‘he plain of Sandikli, occupied in Roman times 

by the lentapolis, contains numerous settlements, many prehistoric, some 

f "hich I visited, Kusura, 13 km. south of 

Sandikh, and km. south-west of Afyon Karahisar. seemed the most promising 
first because ol its excellent position on one of the routes to the south^ second^ 

up on“hc s°urfare.“"“*““' horizontal ribs which 1 picked 

The lurkish Government not only granted the permit for the excavation 

tiol^m encouragement, and kindly allowed the expedi¬ 

tion to live in the village school. Dr. Hamit Kosay, Dircctor-Gencml of 

the ‘“"i ‘''“®cums for Turkey, supported the undertaking and gave us 

the '’“'••‘innrtcm: to B.ay Suleyman Gonfer. Dirfetor of 

the .\f)on Museum, who accompanied me during mv travels I am indebted 

Pu tin?m mv^“''■'‘‘T M ’’““Siven us^all at the Mis^l, Imt for 

•iS of \Ln^°Tf knowledge of ancient sites in the 

a ready ,'°^s‘'g^estmg the first visit to Kusura, which he had 

aliTelfoeXntf rff u™ “u''.‘'1 "P??' '^PCfi^ion owes much to the courtesy 
in the enm "t r ^ ^njdar .SUmcrkan, who Was present at the excavation 
S-.„Hlll“X!'^; The Vali of Afyon and the Kaimakam of 

In us every kindness. To all these our th.anks are due. 

accompanied brMils'l-'X’r ‘"“i ‘'“"^•ucting a preliminary .vorraVr^c, 

bv Mr and Mre Qt -•'V. G.ardner; m 1936 1 worked for ten weeks, assisted 
drew ■hrfindiX^r™'"- '’^' Cluy. and by .Mr. Macartney, who 

rin be nh^- ^ “ architect.' That the work is not yet finished 

will be obvious front the following preliminary report. ^ 

e remains at kusura, situated on rising ground to the east of the SnndiL-U 

viii rfci,.-"1* <^ccp at its highest point (pis i n 
been cut awiv bvXua' ^ “‘"".“‘cd accurately because the northern sWe ha.s 
"ay by villagers digging material for mud-brick: on this side the 

• rt Csand m'- Ah<>n Museum. 
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deposits are about 1.5 m. lower than the present surface of the surrounding 
pastures, so that their total depth is 15-5 m * Here a stream runs and the 
ground is marshy, though farther south virgin soU rises, forming the kind ol 
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Anatolia, showing chief sites mentioned in this paper 


hillock that attracts early settlers: we have not yet ascertained its maximum 

height, but know that it exceeded 4 m. , 

An extensive area, numbered III, VI-VIII, has been clpired on the 
summit of the artificial mound, revealing the latest period of habitation. Here 
we have only descended 1.5-2 m. On the face of the cliff made by the villagers 

« \n artificial datum, called loom., was used for convenience during the cxcas'ation. and the 
corresI>onding numbers are quoted in this publication because they are shorter, but the 
arc civen in the map, pi. i. We owe accurate information as to the height above scadcvel to 
Dr. Fiedler, who is in charge of engineering operations in connexion with the railway. Miss Gardner 
connected the levels he supplied with the mound: our loom, point = 107515m. above sea-leveJ. 
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depredations, areas 1 and II have been dug to virgin soil, but neither of them 
can be consider^ with certainty to overlap the period represented by III, VI - 
VIII. Area V is still in progress. All these arc in that part of the mound 
which has l>een expropriated. In the southern part, which belongs to various 
local proprietors, two test pits, IV and IX, have both reached virgin soil (pi. ii). 

1 he results of these operations indicate the main stages of development 
on the town-site, but do not give its history^ in detail. It is convenient here to 
summarize what our conclusions have been, before giving an account of how 
they were reached. 

Kusura was first occupied in the Chalcolithic Age about the close of the 
lourth millennium. To this stage belongs our first period, of which the products 
are not easily paralleled, represented in area II, possibly also in IX. The 
potter} develops steadily into that of our second period, where it resembles in 
many ways certain vases previously known from the south-west. The end of 
this phase is marked by the appearance of red-cross bowls like those of Trov. 
I he 1 rojan bowls are datable about 2000 b,c.,‘ and ours should be more or 
l^s contemporary. If so, our second period covers most of the third millennium. 
1 he gradual introduction of wheel-made wares prolongs the transition from the 
second penod to the third, which, when fully established, shows many new 
elements. the pots differ both in form and in fabric from those previously in 
use, connexions with the Hittite interior become apparent, while certain features 

(pp. 24, 41 43) in the upper strata suggest that the town .survived, though not 
lor long, after the beginning of the Iron Age. 

i earliest period A, the second B, the third C: in describing 

the finds, I have usually stated the period without mentioning the find-spot, 
first because there is not sufficient architectural context to make the latter 
interesting, secondly because a preliminary rej>ort has not unlimited space. 

1 have, however, published fuller details concerning the more important objects 
from area V, to correspond with the description on pp. S-ri. 

It will be observ'ed that the distinction between periods A and B depends 
only on the pottery and the comparative rarity of metal, whereas the transition 

rorn B to C is illustrated by j)ottery, architectural remains, and many of the 
smaller objects. 

Strata .and Buildings 


l^enodA (Area II, ?IX) 

riie earliest ^ttlcrs at Kusura used stone implements and a few copper pins: it 
would inter^ting to know whether the latter were made on the spot or imported 

The pottery which these settlers produced, though it testifies to their skill and experience 
does not tell us whence they came. ' 

' AJA. xxxviii, 230, 233, xxxix, 562; Thfmii, 21a 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KUSURA NEAR AFYON KARAHISAR 5 

The deposits which are shown by the [wtteiy to represent this period attain a maxi¬ 
mum depth of 175 m. in area II. Since this is near the edge of the mound and close to 
the marshy soil by the stream, the absence of buildings is not surprising; no doubt they 
were at a somewhat higher level. Area IX contained nothing of stratigraphical interest, 
and even the sherds found in its low levels were undistinguished. The following para- 
g^raphs are from Miss Clay’s report. 

Excavation of the lower levels of area II showed that the change from the A |)ottery 
to the B potter3' (sec below, p. 16) was certainly' a gradual development, rather than an 
abrupt break. Usually the A element was found below 89 80 m. but a few examples of 

class B occurred as low as 8g m. c n c nr j m n* 

In the eastern half of the area, virgin soil appeared at 889 m. (b.L., b. VV ,, and M.VV. 
corners), 87 75 (N.E. corner) and 8817 m. (centre). The stratification in the north-east 
corner indicated that a pit had been dug here, the filling of which composed of succes¬ 
sive layers of black burnt material with quantities of charcoal and potteiy. 

Two structures have been considered as transitional between A and B on account 
of the pottery associated with them. This was particularly' indefinite in character, with 
no distinguishing mark of either period.’ 

The lower of the structures was a hearth at 89*9 m. Little of it remained except a 
circular burnt area surrounded on three sides by' hard mud-brick. 

Partly covering the hearth was a circle of stones at 90 tn. with a diameter 3 '® 
Large fiat stones (average dimensions, 0 35 x 0-4 m-) as well as rough irregular ones were 
used. A projection i-ixo-fim., composed of smaller stones, lay on the north side. 
There was no sign of any superstructure. A*. C. 


Period B (Areas I, II, IV, V, IX) 

General characteristics. The chief building-material is mud brick, though in some 
walls the bricks themselves ciinnot be distinguished. Potsherds arc often embedded in 
the mud, and four jugs were actually enclosed in one of the walls (pp. 9, 19)* recalling 
the vase that was concealed among the stones in the south-west bastion at Thermi.* 
Most walls have been faced with whitewash, as in other Anatolian sites. A lew courses 
of stones are sometimes, but not always, used as a foundation. Floors of beaten earth 
can be recognized by their hardness and colour or by the deposits of potsherds which 
occasionally lie on the surface. The areas arc not large enough to reveal complete 
house-plans, but we know' that the rooms were small and quadran^lar. Hearths, either 
detached or backed against a wall, vary in shape and usually rest directly on the ground. 
ovens such as those described on pp. 8, 10, may’ have a substratum of potsherds. pits, 
possibly the equivalent of the house-pits or bothtvi found elsewhere,* have been observed 
but we cannot tell whether they were outside the rooms or inside. They are not care¬ 
fully lined as in period C (pp. 12,13) and are deeper, the three e.xcavatcd examples being 

0*75 m., f. 0-70 m., and 0125 rn. deep respectively. , . , ij- r -jo 

Pits IV and IX do not merit description ; our knowledge of the buildings of i)eriod B 
is obtained from areas 11 and V, and from pit I. The account of area II is by Miss Clay. 

« In thb part of the trench the wares below 8945 m. are definitely those above gtyo m. 
definitely B. * 'AAW, a,. * A-A-A. 29 ; Thernn, 6 i ff. 
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11 was situated on the north side of the mound, its northern limit reaching the 
bottom of the slope. The drop l)etwcen the northern and southern limits of the area was 
3-3 m. 

The periods were not clearl3' defined here, but the potterj’ evidence showed that the 
stnictures in the upper half of the area belonged to the middle period (B). For the 
transitional phase and the early period A, see p. 5. 

A circular construction at 90'56 rn. ipl. in, 2) consisted of a mud-brick edging 0-04 m. 
wide enclosing a core of mud-brick debris (diameter, 2 m.). No trace of the northern half 
occurred until 90 2 m., but below this level the circle was complete. On the south side 
was a small semicircular mud-brick projection edged in the same wav. When the inner 
debris had been removed, it was seen that the whitewash on the inside of the mud-brick 
edging descended 0-32 m. and turned inwards at the bottom as though it had formed a 
floor; yet no trace of one remained. The purpose of the construction remained obscure. 

A remarkable structure, sealed b^' a level of thick yellow cla^', was discov'ered at 
c. 92 m. (pi. in, I, 2, 5). Its outer boundary was formed by the foundations of a mud wall, 
roughly semicircular in shape, faced with flat upright limestone blocks (o on figs. 2, 3). 
Traces of the inner face of this wall appeared, and remains of the mud-brick superstruc¬ 
ture coated inside with whitewash were found on the south {a a) rising to a height of 
91-93 m. On the north, the stone facing with decomposed mud brick above it extended 
1-5 m. in a westerly direction be^'ond the construction described below. 

Within the outer \yall (a) was an inner semicircular mud-brick wall (figs. 2, 3 A) 
average width 0-3 m., laid on rough irregular stones and flat stone blocks. The depth 
of these stone foundations was 0-2 m. and they were faced on the outer side with flat 
blocks, one of which, 1-32 m. long, formed part of both inner and outer walls on the 
north. The area thus enclosed by the inner wall (A), 1-7 m. x 172 m., was completed on 
the west by the narrow mud wall {(f), 0-07 m. wide,* coated inside with whitewash Walls 
(rt) and (//) joined each other on the south, and the white facing of the outer wall {a a) 
continued round on the inside of the inner wall (A), sloping inwards on the north and east 
as though forming a surround. 

In the south-west corner, remains of a mud-brick foundation (figs. 23 c) enclosed 
a small area measuring i m. E.-W. and 0-9 m. N.-S. Mere there was much ash and 
signs of burning, above traces of a mud-brick floor, A large cavity, 0-3 m. deep 0-7 m 
in leiigth, had been cut into the floor and was filled with ash. The space (e) between (r) 
and the inner wall {I,) was composed of hard mud brick, varying in width between 0-63 m 
on the east and 0-29 m. on the north. ' 

T«-o vent-holes were found in the west wall. One, formed by two holes (o-io m. in 
diameter) on the mner side had a single exit on the outer side. The second was a simple, 

single vent. Ihe third had its entrance in the south wall but its exit was found on the 
outer side of the west wall. 

Owmg tr) the fragmentary nature of the construction, and from lack of further evi¬ 
dence, the following remarks as to its purpose must be regarded as merely tentative 
suggestions. As only a few sherds were found while excavating the structure, it is 

' In figs. 2, 3, It is drawn as though wider; the bad preservation of the outer face makes the 
onginal dimensions uncertain. maxes me 
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Fig. a. Plans of Urge oven, area II. Above, mud-brick and stone walls; below, stone foundations 
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unlikely that it was used for a potter’s kiln. There remains the possibility of a bread 
oven, and any reconstruction would resemble the large bread ovens used in Anatolian 
\illagcs to day. If the outer wall (a) represents the foundations of the bakehouse \to 11 , 
the entrance must have been on the west.’ The actual oven, a vaulted chamber within 
the bakehouse, was built against its south wall. The foundations of the oven wall (d) were 
well preserved. The oven mouth thus opened direct into the bakehouse, and possibly 
a single door was used for both stoking the fire and putting in the bread, which would 
have been stacked round the fire on the mud-brick shelf {e) next the oven wall. The fire 
made on a slightly lower level and the draught regulated by the vents. A difficulty 
arises from the fact that the west wall was preserved to a height of c. 0-40 m. above the 
shelf, so that the entrance to the furnace must have been on a higher level. It is not 
easy to conceive how the fire was stoked unless this was done through an entrance 
lower down on the west wall of which no trace remained. Unfortunately, as yet no 
similar oven has been discovered in Asia Minor with which this may be compared.* 

A smaller oven at 92-66 m. was oval, 0 20 m. high, with a hard-baked terracotta floor 
reinforced by a mosaic of broken potsherds (pi. iii, 8). The remains of the surrounding 
rim of clay suggested the base of a destroyed roof (cf. Thcntti, 60, pi. vi. 3, 7). An 
earlier stage was represented by a lower yellow terracotta floor above a similar broken 
potsherd level. There was no sign of any stone foundations, but the whole rested on a 
heavily burnt stratum 007 m. deep which e.xtended i-8 m. to the west of the hearth. R. C. 


The remains encountered in area V seem to be typical of the site at this stage but 
arc in many ways curious and occasionally inexplicable. The area is small, 9x 13 m. at 
its maximum:* we limited its extent because, with few supervisors, and with a site where 
eveiy'thingwas unfamiliar, slow and careful digging was essential; on the other hand we 
made our cutting deep enough to overlap the stages represented in pit 11 because a com¬ 
plete sequence of development was much to be desired. During the next campaign it 
should be easy to uncover the whole of the buildings of which only parts have been 
cleared to date, and progress can be quicker now that we realize what deep dcoosits of 
earth may lie between the succeeding habitation-levels. Of these levels, there were only 
SIX certain and two possible ones in the seven and a half or six and a half metres which 
inter\'ene between the present base of the pit at 92 m. and the surface at 9cr4o-g8-3:> m 
below our datum. 

To the lowest of these, at c. 9210, belong the walls and stones as illustrated on 
pi. Ill, 4. One of the walls cuts off a room or court which lies behind it as seen in the 
photograph. 1 shall call it ‘ room 3 ’, though we do not know whether it was roofed in 
or open. The foundation of the wall has not yet appeared, but the floor is marked bv 
a hard yellow deposit. The room was reoccupied three times or more, and the wall pre¬ 
served to a height of 2 75 m., but practical considerations forced us to remove the up^-r 

' The thick yellow clay which scaled the deposit (p. 6) may be the remains of the bakehouse roof 
whether flat or domed we cannot say. rooi, 

* The oven at Obmthus wm identified by the excavator as a potterj- kiln, but the fire, as at 
Kusura. was reflated by an elaborate system of vents: cf. Mylonas, Ex^alatiofts at Olynlht^\ “ ff 

th^ f*han the area shown in pi. 11, which was the surface area at the top of 

the cliff. Great care was taken to distinguish the stratified earth from the fallen earth on the cliff-sWe. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KUSURA NEAR AFYON KARAHISAR 9 

part. This >\’as fortunate, as the four jugs mentioned above (p. 5) were embedded in¬ 
side it. Courses of bricks could be discerned in some places: in others, layers of brownish 




Datum 90*50m. 



Fig. 3. Sections of large oven, area II. Scale and formulae, as fig. a 

mud alternated with the yellow. The edges were quite easy to disengage from the sur¬ 
rounding soil, all the more so as large patches of whitewash remained on the south side, 
and small patches on the north side. A stc|>-likc appearance was given to the surface, and 
set-backs cut on the sides by the workmen, but each really corresponds to the appearance 
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of the soil during exca\'ation. They may have been caused by the ends of the original 
bricks, laid in a fantastic manner, or by irregular decomposition of the surface : unfortu¬ 
nately there is not enough of the white coating here to guide us. The little enclosure 
on the side of the wall recalls the small stone enclosures in comers of rooms at Thermi.' 

Inside room 3, the floor at 9210 m. noted above was succeeded by one at 92-90 m. 
and a still higher floor at 93 20 m. which had patches of whitewash 13'ing on its hard 
3’ellow surface, and was contemporary with the oven which is seen protruding from the 
side of the trench on pi. in. 7. This looks as if it had been made from a jar laid hori- 
zontall}', but the under-side proved to be quite flat, though its edges turned upwards as 
though to form the oven dome. Beneath it were potsherds in poor condition; perhaps 
these represent the original pithos, the hard surface visible in the photograph being 
merely a burnt brick lining. The edges were chipped off in antiquity at a height of 
c. 002 m. Beside the oven was a deposit of other sherds, some seeds, and a small circular 
hearth.* The seeds have been identified by Mrs. Reid as Triticum monococcum L., the 
type of wheat found at Troj'. 

That many walls have stone foundations is shown b}' the view of the south-east 
comer of V (pi. m, 3). On the left are three courses of a stone wall, of which the top 
is at c. 9390 m. The top of the other stone wall, the low one, is at 92-58 m. Behind this 
at a higher level are several mud-brick walls,* one of which turns at right angles at either 
end to disappear into the face of the trench: the white facing, which survives in irregular 
patches looking like stones in the picture, actually belongs to the farther or back side of 
the wall: the wall itself had to be removed. 

Associated with a habitation-level at c. 94 m. were some interesting phenomena: 
(1) A kidney-shaped platform of sun-dried brick, c. a4o m. high, with a depression in the 
centre and traces of charred wood and whitewash beneath it, which emerged at all sides 
like the edges of a saucer. (2) A hearth or oven without any substratum of stones or 
sherds. (3) Three deposits of pottery', one connected with (4) a pithos (fig. 8, no. 3) of 
which one end was supported on a mud-brick erection, while the other, at a lower level, 
rested on a terracotta platform. The earth in the pithos was dark as though from organic 
matter and contained a skeleton in very poor condition.* (5) At the same level occurred 
the pithos (pi. in, 6; fig. 8, no. 1) enclosing the skeleton of a child accompanied by one 
copper ring. 

At 94 ‘ 5 ® fbe character of the deposits changed, and at 04-60 m. a skull and some 
disconnected bones were found above room 3.* 


' Good examples, Thermi, 39 , fig. 15 . 

* For the desirability of having hearth and oven side by side, see Tsoundas, J.X. 104-6; Hutchin¬ 
son, Thenm, 55. ' 

* There were three walls: the low one, conspicuous in the photograph by reason of its straight¬ 
ness and re^lanty. showed the joints of the slabs of mud from which it was made ; two more Nralls 
were above it, side by side. 

‘ Mr. Stcw.'art is inclined to regard this complex as a primitive device for drainage. He compares 

IndTSln^I "n ^ TeJ Umar,^, n, fig- 3. which is. of cour^. more elaborate 

and of Parthian date. Our bunal would, on this theory, have been inserted at a later date 

as human remains by an expert as soon 
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The change was obvious first in the character of the soil and secondly in the 
pottery. A few sherds showed signs of having been turned on a slow' wheel and might 
have formed part of red-cross bowls (p. 17) though we cannot be certain they did so. 
Large fragments of red-cross bowls were produced by three deposits of potsherds at 95 
to 9513 m. in the north end of the trench: some of these sherds were arranged with their 
unbroken sides uppermost, so that they appeared at first sight to be whole. 1 he earth 
above the 95-13 m. level yielded a few sherds turned on the fast wheel, some hand-made 
sherds, and quantities of fragments too coarse to give any clue to the method of manu¬ 
facture. This coarse ware marks the transition to period C at Kusura, just as at Thermi 
it preceded the introduction of good wheel-made vases.* Above a floor at 95-80 m. the 
products of the fast wheel increased rapidly', and above 96-30 m. hand-made sherds were so 
rare that we may consider period C to have begun. One discovery from the intermediate 
strata deserves record: betw'cen 95-75 and 95-45 m. many seeds * were found, either 
beneath stones or in small scaled channels in a patch of stamped clay. 

To the same period, to judge from pottery' and stratification, belongs a hoard of 
charred seeds from the pit called area /: all are lentils, Lens esculenta, from w'hich the 
hard seed coat-has been removed. They were found in the side of the pit, in a clay-lined 
hollow that had been specially prepared for them, roughly quadrangular and measuring 
0-30 X 0-30 m., its interior hardened by fire (pi. viii,3). From this, enough seeds were 
recovered to fill a large basket. 

In the same pit the beginning of the transitional period, that of the slow wheel and 
the masses of coarse potteiy, is defined by an extensive w'all of mud brick burnt red: 
the wall is in places over a metre high and extends along the cliff-face be^’ond the pit. 
The largest of the bricks is 0-20 m. W'ide and at least 0-25 m. high and 0-35 m. long. 


Period C (Areas I, III-VIIl) 

In area I are three parallel walls, their heights vaiy'ing from i-io to o-8o m., built 
of large stones. They may prove eventually to be a fortification, but \ye do not yet 
know if they are contemporary with the other architectural remains of this period. 

Areas III, VI~VIII are covered by the remains of a town or large village (pi. iv). 
Most foundations are of stone, and courses of stone above the level of floors and door- 
sockets prove that the superstructures might be partly of stone too. The highest of the 
stone house-w'alls rises to 0-90 m. Mud brick was, however, used for the missing upper 
parts of most walls and a few mud brick walls rest directly on the earth. Sometimes 
stone walls have an inner facing of mud-brick or mud 0 20 m. or more wide, \yhich 
descends lower than the stone foundations and is connected with a floor-level which is 
also lower. The inner surfaces of the walls arc whitewashed : so too the beaten earth 
of some of the floors. Door-sockets are made from stones with a hollow in the centre 

for the door-post. .. ..im 

Taking into consideration the depth of the foundations, the levels of floors and door- 

sockets and the fact that some walls are bonded to those adjoining them, we have 


* Thenni, 70. 

■ These proved 10 be Fumaria (fumitory): see p. 12. 
these and all other seeds from the settlement 


I am indebted to Mrs. Reid for identifying 
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distinguished three architectural stages, but our conclusions are far from certain. Many 
of the earliest walls must have sur\'ived into the second stage and been incorporated in 
its buildings: again, stage two must have overlapped stage three. Moreover, the ground 
rises from west to cast, so that low foundations on the west may be contemporary with 
higher foundations on the east. The absence of complete rooms and the impossibility 
of reconstructing house-plans complicates analysis still further. 

Beginning at the cast end of area VI, 1 will describe only those features in our town 
which deserve special comment. The room VI i has a mud-brick wall on the west, 
and the south-west wall is missing. In the centre was the erection which we named the 
shrine (pi. v, 4). A terracotta column, 047 m. high, with a cuned projection at its 
back, stood on two platforms of sun-dried brick. 1 have called it a column because it 
originally rose to a greater height, as was shown by the presence of a large fragment 
which lay on the ground beside it; but it is really a larpr version of the horn-shaped 
objects described on pp. 37, 39. Its front was covered with stamped circles : there were 
a few on its sides, and the edge of the higher platform was similarly decorated. Behind 
it was an oblong structure like an altar, made of mud bricks, all of which had been covered 
with whitewiish before they were fitted together. Just in front of the column were the frag¬ 
ments of a large trefoil-mouthed jug, and a pile of seeds' covered with potsherds. Other 
broken vases lay beyond the platforms, including more trefoil-mouthed jugs, a spouted 
jar, and some bowls (pi. vin, 6,7: fig. 9, nos. 2. 7; fig. 10, no. 9), together with the skull 
of an ox. 

Mere we have [>ossibly the remains of some pillar-cult associated with dedications 
of seeds and |>ottery, perhaps also with the sacrifice of animals. The position of the 
room on the highest part of the mound would be appropriate to such a purpose. It may 
be mere coincidence that the pillar was oriented to face the rising sun in the middle of 
the summer. 

The floor to the west, at 10318 m., which is of beaten earth with the usual white 
dressing, could have been contemporary with the platform, since the latter is at a level 
of 103 37 m., existing lop of the column being at 103-84. 

The terracotta structures marked in VII i and 2 are both later than the rooms in 
question: one of these terracottas is described on p. 37 and illustrated on pi. v, 7. 

Room VII3 is long and narrow like the west Anatolian type, but it is not, as we 
should expect, entered from the sur\ iving narrow end. In the long walls are three door¬ 
ways, one on the north-west, two on the south-east. The walls are thinly covered 
with mud and whitewashed. In the floor we cleared a shallow depression about 0-15 m. 
deep lined with yellow claj*. Room VII 4 (pi. v, 5) contained a pit similarly lined but 
deeper (0-28 m.); the rim had a diameter of 0-45 m. but the pit itself swelled out below 
and then contracted towards the base. The so<alIcd hearth in the centre may have 
been some kind of basin rather than a hearth, since no ash was found. It had a base of 
terracotta resting on a few large, flat sherds and a rim of sun-dried brick. Round it 
were traces of a floor, like the one at 103-18 m. 

• Mrs. Reid, who has kindly examined the seeds, identifies them as Fumaria (fumitory) and 
heliotrope. These, especially the former, may have been culti\-ated on account of their medicinal 
properties. 
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In the southern p3rt of area VII is a wall made of huge blocks of stone extending 
downwards for over o-8o m. (pi. v, 2), below which are courses of smaller stones 
probably earlier in date, resting on other large blocks. The whole wall is i-io m. high. 



Stones 

Mud or mud brick 


Terra cotta 
- Whitewash 1 


50 Cm. 


Ash 


(«) 



( 4 ) 


Fig. 4. («) Section of wmll, area III; (ft) plan of hearth at ioi-37 m. 

In its final state it may have been connected with the enormous stones in the western 

part^arca^^ in its later stages was built over with small walls and produced the group 
of pithoi illustrated in pi. viu, 2, Inside one of the rooms was another of the clay-lined pits, 
containing ash and a single potsherd.* In its earlier stages, most of this area formed 
a large court or hall (pi. v, i), the shape of which is clearly indicated by whitewashed 
mud-brick walls, drawn in outline on the map. The mud-brick walls arc backed on the 

• Depth 015 m., diam. 035111. The clay edges were 004-0-0601. wide. 
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cast and apparently also on the north by somewhat ruinous stone walls, the foundations 
of which are higher than those of the mud bricks (fig. 4, a : cf. p. 11, above). The stone walls 
on the west and south-west, hatched on the plan, may have been constructed later, though 
we have treated them as if they also belonged to the earlier period. The base of the 
western wall is lower than the floor, but it is united with the south-western wall, which 
behaves in a disconcerting manner, rising so rapidly that its eastern end is well above 
the floor. Perhaps the western wall, up to which the north wall of mud-brick runs, was 
part of the original scheme. 

In the north-east comer another line of whitewash, also shown in outline on the 
plan,’ can be traced inside the main line on the face of the mud-brick wall. The space 
between them, i-8 to 1-3 m. wide, is hard and in parts covered with whitewash. This 
second line of plaster proved to belong to the face of a step, 0-17 m. high, but the only 
sign of a floor corresponding to it was in the north-east corner, whereas patches of 
a floor at the same level as the space between the two lines were observed in many parts 
of the court Five jars (three illustrated in fig. 8, nos. 2, 4, 5), laid on their sides, were 
found below this higher floor, only one of which had really hard earth beneath it. 
Four of them were empty, but the fifth, that which lay in the north-west corner, con¬ 
tained a few bones while a single vertebra lay outside it. They may be human but we 
have not yet had them examined. Jars in this position suggest burials, and it is not 
impossible that the vessels in area 111 had originally been the resting-place of human 
bodies; but if so, why were the bodies removed? A skull, whether of man or woman 
we do not know, was found together with a few bones inside the semicircle of stones 
which can be seen on the plan near the south-west comer. 

The hearths of this period are often platforms of baked earth without any substratum 
of potsherds. Sometimes they are backed against a wall, like the hearth in the court ol 
area II1 at 101-37 m., described on p. 37 (fig. 4, b). If in the centre ofa room, they seem to 
have been given a back and sides of mud-brick, but the examples are too fragmentary to 
deserve illustration here. The terracotta attachments which may be related to them are 
discussed in the section on terracottas. Curiously enough, several hearths, obviously 
later than any architectural remains on our plan, were found just below the surface. 

Period A. The Pottery 

The character of the earliest wares from Kusura, all of which are hand-made, will 
be best appreciated if the forms are discussed before the fabrics. The forms are dis¬ 
tinctive, though only three vases can be rcconstmctcd completely. PI. vi, 8, and fig. 6, 
no. 13, illustrate a large mug of veiy fine dark grey clay, slipped black, highly polished and 
ornamented with white paint. Its technique and decoration, combined with the evidence 
of similar fragments from the lower strata, enable us to assign to the same period a black 
polished jug, also painted in white, which was bought for the Afyon Museum before the 
excavations began (fig. 6, no. 12). PI. vii, 2, is of coarse grey-buff ware, with a buff polished 
slip. The handle as restored is too thick, and most early handles are flat, not round. 

* In exca\*ating, we found it practical to continue this line in searching for the lower floor and 
clearing the pithoi. In the photograph, therefore, one sees both the back or higher step, which is the 
genuine face of the mud-brick wall, and the front or lower step, which is artificial except in the comer. 
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The commonest vases, however, are flat bowls, always brown, or blackish-brown 
(fig- 5. no. 4), which become remarkably thick at the p)oint where base and side meet: 
one can often discern two layers of clay at this point A different type of bowl is repre¬ 
sented by a fragment with ‘ ears' on the rim like Thenni, pi. xxxvi, 352,* but without 
any lug. There are many rims and handles belonging to jugs (fig. 5, no. 5) which seem to 



8 

Fig. 5. Pottery: nos. t, a, uid s, period A ; no. 3, period B; nos. 6-8, period C 


have the same profile as some of the pots from the tombs, while other rims and handles 
might come from cups. The everted rims of this period are in contrast to the tumed-in 
rims which predominate in period B. Spouted jugs occur, also spurred or notched 
handles (fig. 5, no. i), and flat dishes with straight, low sides. Pithos rims are turned 
outwards, with a flat top (fig. 5. no. 2). 

The clay is either grey-buflT, varying to grey or black, sometimes black at the core, 
or red, which may also have a black core. The surface is either polished directly or 
covered with a slip, which may be red or brown, or brown-black. At its best, this slip 
is so fine and well burnished that it becomes excessively brilliant: the red, in spite of its 
brightness, is frequently mottled black; the brown is shaded in tone so that the insides 
of bowls arc much darker or lighter than the outsides. 

Decoration is uncommon, but may consist of white paint, or incisions, filled with 
white (pi. VI, 13,^*); one fragment of a cup or jug, from an upper stratum of A, shows 
the plastic horizontal ridges characteristic of period B, but in a less developed form. 

‘ One other example belongs to the early stages of the B period. 

* The fragment illustrated is from a stratum transitional l^tween A and B, but is typical of the 
A wares. 
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It will be obscn'cd that the tomb vases (pi. x; see p.63) stand closer in shape to no. 2 
on pi. vii and no. 12 on fig. 6 than to an3' vases belonging to the later p»criods. Moreover, 
pi. VII, 2, is of the same coarse quality, and more or less the same colour as the examples 
on pi. X. 

Any parallels which one may quote are insufficient to give definite evidence as to the 
origin of this early culture. The peculiar bowls of fig. 5, no. 4, suggest the type found at 
Ahlatlibel,* some of which are decorated and have an omphalos in the centre, while 
others are plain like ours. There, too, notched handles are plentiful, and the Jars have 
everted rims. A fruit-stand from the chalcolithic period at Ali^ar* has horizontal ribs 
resembling those of the fragment mentioned above: one may also compare an Early 
Cycladic spouted jar, and certain Middle Helladic vases,* without throwing much light 
on the source of this form of ornament at Kusura. 

Period B. 

The transition from period A to period B is gradual: there is a stage when we find 
not only wares of the former side by side with those of the latter, but also sherds which 
display the characteristics of both. Soon, however, the most obvious features of A, in 
particular the saucer-like bowls with the dark-brown surface, disappear. 

Fortunately we are rich in complete vases of the B period (a selection appears on 
pis. VI, VII, and figs. 6, 7). The wares, from the point of view of superficial effect, can 
be divided into red, grey-black, and coarse red or black, but the fabrics arc actually 
more complicated. The clay may be red, grey, black, buff, or intermediate shades. 
The surface of the red clay may be plain, polished, or coated with what sometimes might 
be red paint, but is more often obviously a red slip. The shade of red varies from 
orange through madder to a brownish-red, and these variations in colour seem to be 
intentional, their attractive appearance being usually enhanced by a high polish. Grey 
clay may be covered with red slip; alternatively, it may be plain, polished, or given a 
slip which ranges from silver to black, and is more or less burnished. Black clay has 
always a black surface. Buff clay is not uncommon: it is often slipped red, alternatively 
brown-grey. There arc also vases where the firing has produced grey-buff and greyish- 
red variants. The coarser wares may be red, grey, or black, but in most cases all three 
shades have been caused by inadequate firing. 

Apart from the wide horizontal ribs of pi. vi, 2,3, 5, 6, which are characteristic of the 
site, the commonest ornaments arc grooves, plastic bars, and bosses. Space docs not 
allow me to illustrate the extraordinary diversity which the plastic decoration displays: 
it is applied to rims, handles, and bodies; it may take the form of twists, or parallel lines, 
on bosses and lugs, as on pi. vi, 12; it may be combined with grooves, as on pi. vi, i! 
Undoubtedly it is the most effective way of making a monochrome vase handsome, and 
the potters of Kusura exploited its possibilities with great ingenuity. 

Incised patterns appear on a few sherds, pi. vi, 13rt-/; on the Jar, pi. vii, 13; and 
on the tortoise, fig. 15, no. 5. The lines are less bold than in period A, and rarel}' show 

' For this site, see Tiirk Tarih, ii, aff., especially 52-4; Bittel, P.FX., pi. vi, iv, 2,60-1, 72-4 

> Turk Tarih, i, 38, fig. 17. V ^ f A 

* Aberg, Bronztzeitliche imdfriihtistnzeitliche Chronologie, iv, 54, figs. 94-6; 87, fig. 167. 
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signs of white filling. Three sherds might be called painted, since a trickle or two of thick 
red paint has been encouraged to run over their buff or grey interiors: one of the sherds 
is covered with the same red paint outside. 

In the middle strata of B is a buff wure, covered with red paint, except for a horizontal 
band, which is reser\'ed and decorated with incised chevrons (pi. vi, 13 a). 

All the B vases arc hand-made except the red-cross bowls described below. 

The shapes fall into well-defined groups: 

(rt) Saucers. Uncommon and usually coarse. Fig. 6, no. 7, greyish red, from a 
deposit in V at 9509 m. 

( 6 ) Bowls and shallow cups. The profiles are illustrated, and need not be described. 
Some bowls have lugs, some handles, some are handleless. The lug may be horizontal 
or vertical, and pierced singly or doubly in either direction, though the vertical hole is 
the more frequent of the two (fig. 7, nos. 8, 9). Vertical ring-handles include single 
strap-handles, plain or vertically ribbed, single round handles, twisted or plain, and 
double twisted handles (fig. 7, no. 5). The peculiar folded twist of fig. 7, no. 10, was 
a popular device, but 1 do not yet know in which direction such handles lay. Horizontal 
handles (the attachments in a horizontal direction, but the handle itself more or less 
upright) have been recorded, and are usually twisted. Red bowls were preferred to grey 
ones. With regard to distribution, the horizontally' ribbed tyjjes are only rare in the 
lower strata of B, and persist till the end of the period. 

Examples:—PI. vi, i; fig. 7, no. 8: Grey-black clay, grey slip, well burnished out¬ 
side, slightly burnished inside. Originally there were four lugs: three are presented, 
two being unpierced, one pierced with two holes.* From V, 9390 m. PI. vi, 2: Red- 
buff clay, red polished slip. From V, 94 65 m. PI. vi, 3: Buff clay, madder red slip, 
highly polished at both sides. Horizontal ribs. From V, 9388 m. PI. vi, 4: Fabric 
as last. Inside, below the missing handle-attachment, a grooved V-shaped ornament. 
From IX, 9305-9301. PI. vi, 5: Buff clay', mottled brownish black slip, burnished. 
From V, 9465 m. PI. vi, 6: Red clay, red slip burnished both sides. Horizontally 
pierced lug. From V, 93 38 m. PI. vi, 7; fig. 6, no. 11: Greyish red clay, burnished 
outside. \T*rtically' pierced lug. From V, 93-4910. Fig. 6, no. 2: Red-buff clay, orange- 
red slip. Slight burnish. From V, 93-93 m. Fig. 6, no. 4: Buff clay, yellowish red 
slip burnished both sides. E.xact level uncertain. Fig. 6, no. 5: Red clay, red slip. 
From V, 92-90-92-85 m. Fig. 6, no. 6: Pinkish buff clay, burnished. From V, 93-95 m. 
Fig. 6, no. 8: Red clay, red slip, slight polish. From V,j95 09 m. Fig. 6, no. 10: Grey 
clay, plain surface. From V, 95-09 m. 

Fragments of red-cross bowls (fig. 6, no. 1) occur between 95 and 96 m. They are 
always made of buff clay and turned on a slow wheel, but the profile varies. Rims, 
however, are rare. Usually the outside is painted red and the inside reserv'cd and 
decorated with a red cross, but the maker of the bowl fig. 6, no. i drew a cross not only 
inside (fig. 6 , no. t a, b) but outside on the base as well (fig. 6 , no. i c). The red-cross bowls 
of Troy V also show variations in profile and decoration.* 

• One lug in the photograph gives the impression of being pierced horizontally, but the carity is 
superficial. 

• For the types, see SS., 82, 83. For the stratification, AJ.A. xxxviii, 233, xxxix, 562. 

VOI.. LXXXVI. D 
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Fig. 6, Pottery: nos. la, 13, period A; nos. i-ii, period B; nos. 4 ,8 (|); the rest (J) 
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(f) Deep cups. Only three could be reconstructed. PI. vii, 12: Grey clay burnished 
outside. Twisted handle. Part of base restored. From IX, 93 05-93 m. Fig. 6, no. 3: 
A handleless cup? Red-grey clay. From V, 93 m. Fig. 7, no. 6: Buff clay, red slip, traces 
of polish. The base may have been conical. An import? From V, 9509 m. 

({/) Jugs. Squat jugs with wide mouth, lip rising in front, handle twisted or plain, 
are more often grey than red. They begin in the period transitional between B and A, 
are common below 94 m. and rare above. 

Examples:—PI. vii, i: Silver-grey clay, burnished. Vertical grooves on body. 
From V, 93 80 m. PI. vii, 3: Grey cla}^ grej’-brown polished slip. From V, 94 m. 
PI. VII, 5: Grey clay, grey slip mottled buff. Twisted handle. From IX, 93 05-93 m. 
PI. vii, 6: Red clay, burnished red slip. Handle restored. From V, 93-80 m., in wall. 
PI. VII, 7: Red clay, red slip. Twisted handle. From V, 93-40 m. PI. vii, 9: Grey 
cla}', burnished black slip. Three bosses. From V, 93 80 m., in wall. Fig. 7, no. 7: Clay 
and slip grey with buff patches. Burnished. From V, 93 5-93'25 m. 

A coarser, higher type with the lip less clearly divided from the body survives for a 
longer period. Example, pi. vii, 4. Grey clay, dark-grey slip. From V, 93-25-93 m. 
Other jugs, evenly distributed but less popular, have a beaked spout.’ The best-preserved 
is pi. VII, II. Red burnished ware mottled grey. Three scars from the junctions of the 
handles on the shoulder, close together, two below, one above. Scarcely perceptible 
horizontal ribs on body. Lip chipped. From V, 92 80 m. 

The jug pi. VII, 15 is curious, for the vertical part of the handle is hollow and forms 
a spout. Red-buff clay, red slip. Part of body and lip missing. From V, 93-5-93-25 m. 
Also unusual is the incomplete jug, fig. 7, no. 4. Silver-grey cla}', burnished. Three 
pairs of knobs. From V, 93-20 m. 

Coarse jugs of various kinds seem to have been in use throughout the period. 
PI. VII, 8. Grey-buff clay, red-brown slip. From V, 94 m. Fig. 7, no. i. Coarse red- 
grey clay. Surface badly burnished. From V, 93 86 m. Rare form, fig. 7,3. This had, 
apparentl}^ a round mouth, though part of the lip is restored. Coarse red-black clay. 
From V, 93-92-80 m. 

(ri Collar-necked jars. Three complete vases and a few fragments. PI. vii, 10: 
Fine red da}*, burnished red slip. Three bosses. From V, 93-8 m. PI vii, 13: Grey 
clay fired buff in parts. Incision One lug restored. From IX, 93-10 m. PI. vii, 14: 
Grey clay, dark red slip. From V, 9320^3 m. 

(/) Jars, various. The term ‘jars’ is here used for vases narrowing towards the 
mouth. There are no complete ones to show us the exact shapes. Fragments testify to 
the presence of fairly large jars with or without lugs or handles. The handles may be 
of the horizontal fyqie described on p. 17 above, or vertical, unless the latter prove to have 
come from amphorae. 

(jg-) A most attractive \'ase shaped like a tortoise is represented by the fragment, 
fig. 15, no. 5. Grey clay with highly polished surface: incised decoration filled with 
white. Length, 0076 m., ht. 0036 m. From V, 96-16 m. The stratum is late and the 
‘ tortoise ’ must be a survival. 

(A) Cooking-pots. Tripod cooking-pots have either lugs or vertical handles below 


' A ver>' sharp beak like that of SS., no. 619, appears once only. 



FJg. 7, Pottery, period B; nos. j-3 (|) • nos. 4-10 (J) 
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the rim. The best is fig. 7, no. 2. Coarse blackish-red clay, smoke-stained. From V, 
95 09 m. We have also a legless cooking-pot with a lug on each shoulder. 

(/) Miniature vases are not common. Fig. 6, no. 9 is the largest, of coarse red clay, 
from V, 92 5 m.; the others are half its size, all coarse and badly fired. There is one 
saucer, a shallower version of fig. 5, no. 7. 

(j) Pithoi and other large vessels. Two more or less whole pithoi appear in fig, 8, 
no. I being that which contained the infant burial (p. 10), no. 3 the structure described on 
p. 10 Among the fragments, the commonest are turned-out rims with flat tops, as in 
period A. Body and rim arc often covered with an admirable lustrous red slip, and both 
may be decorated, the rim with impressed lines arranged diagonally in groups, the body 
like pi. VI, 12, 14, or more simply. 

Very large dishes with flat bases and low rims occur in coarse blackish ware, some¬ 
times with a vertical projection inside (fig. 5, no, 3); also deep, heavy bowls with flat 
bases, straight sides, and similar projections on the interior—whether there was more 
than one in each bowl we cannot say—running from the base to just below the rim. 

Imported wares. Fig, 7, no. 6 has been noted as possibly an import, but the evidence 
is slender. If the base was originall}’’conical, the vase, coming as it does from a late 
deposit in B. might be late enough to belong to the group of conical cups from Koltepe 
and other sites. A more obvious import is represented by the fragments of a vei^' fine 
buff jug, too friable to be mended, and unparalleled on the site. 

Parallels. There is a striking resemblance between our potter^’ and that found b^' 
Professor Ormerod in south-western Asia Minor, particularly that from Senirce and 
Punarba§i Gol which are not far away,‘ Many of his jugs arc of the squat, wide type with 
plastic decoration like our pi. vii; the form is known at Troy but is there undecorated.* 
His material also includes a bowl with a ring handle, like our fig. 6, no. 6.* 

That good parallels should exist at Ahlatlibel is, however, something of a surprise. 
This intriguing site in the Ankara district, e.xcavatcd by Dr. Rc§id Galip and Dr. Hamit 
Ko§ay, has been recognized as having elements of the western and central cultures side 
by side* and has been already mentioned on p. 16 in connexion with our period A. In 
period B, its relationship with Kusura is more marked. The Ahlatlibel jugs have squat 
bodies like those of the Kusura-Scnirce class, but their necks arc longer, and the impressed 
decoration on some of them is more original because cur\'ilincar. Spouted jugs are 
remarkably common. 

The pottery of period B at Kusura shares many' features with vases from the true 
w'estem sites: the monochrome red and grey ware, slip|)ed or burnished on the surface; 
the methods of decorating that surface, sometimes by means of incised lines, sometimes 
plastically; more significant still, a number of forms that arc not imposed by the technique. 
The bowl Kusura pi. vi, 3 has the same outline as Thermi, pi. xi, 322, 4; with our jug 
pi. VII, II, com|)are Thermi, pi. x, 560, 571, B.M.Cal. i, i, pi. i A5, and other examples 
from Yortan which, though less close, help to prove that this was a fundamental form in 
western Anatolia.- The general shape of pi. vii, 15 is like that of Thermi, pi. xii, 288, 

• B.S.A. xviii, 80 ff., pis. v-vn. * e.g. SS. no. 72a. 

» B.S.A. xviii, pi. vu, 4. ’ * P.F.K., 73. 

* The handles of the jug on pi. vii, ii, are, of course, different from those of the other vases. 
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though the handle differs. Our pi, vii, 8 is an undistinguished little jug which has many 
counterparts. Collar-necked jars are well represented at Troy, Yortan, and Thermi,* but 



Fig. a Pithoi: nos. i, 3, period B; nos. a, 4-6, period C 


each or thcM sites has its otvn type and variants, from which one may select SS nos at 7 
436, and Thermi, pi. xiii, 559, sis being adequate parallels » • 4 * 7 , 

Coarse vessels like cooking-pots are less useful as comparative material i notice, 

‘ See Frankfort, Studies, ii, 58, note 2, for references; add Thenui, 79, 
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however, that neither the tripod cooking-pots of Thermi nor those of Troy have lugs or 
handles in pairs. 

It is, indeed, from features like lugs and handles that the most important inferences 
can be drawn, but one must beware of assuming that the same stages of evolution occurred 
at sites which were remote from each other. For instance, the horned tubular lug of Troy 
and of Thermi, pi. xxxi, 3, is found at Kusura, but it is never set as high on the rim as it 
was in the earlier periods of Thermi. That the horizontally pierced and unpierced lugs 
of Kusura are more elegantly decorated than those of any other site is in accordance 
with the ornate tendency of local fashions: likewise the motive of the vertical bars, simply 
applied at Thermi {Thenni, pi. xxxi, 4), was at Kusura elaborated by an occasional twist 
to this side or that, or superimposed on horizontal ridges. It is remarkable that, on bowls, 
vertical lugs were preferred at Kusura, horizontal ones in the west. 

In spite, however, of the family likeness between the Kusura pottery and that of the 
western group as a whole, in spite of the shapes and decorative motives which were 
common to both, the isolation of our site is emphasized by the absence of many varia¬ 
tions and of certain fundamental types of vase which were part of the western potter’s 
repertory: the overlapping lid, the askos, the tumbler, the jug with cut-away neck. The 
pyxis is missing, too, but even in the west it is only present at certain sites’ which might 
have been influenced by the Cyclades. On the whole, it seems as if the potters of Kusura 
contented themselves with a limited number of forms but vied with each other in devising 
new and ingenious motives with which to decorate their handiwork. 


Period C. 

The pottery from the upper strata differs from that of periods B and A in fabric, in 
decoration, and in most of the forms. The fast wheel is now in use, but the new technique 
alone would not have produced so complete a revolution. It is obvious that fresh influences 
are at work, and, since a number of shapes can be paralleled in central Anatolia, we must 
assume that contact with this area was now well established, a view that is supported by 
examination of the smaller antiquities from the settlement. Nevertheless, the majority of 
the shapes represented at Kusura do not occur either at Ah>ar or at Bogazkoy, nor are 
the fabrics identical, though they have points in common. Fven more striking is the non- 
appear anccat Kusura of certain fundamental types of vase found on the two Hittite 
sites: the jugs and cups with conical bases, for instance, and bottles like Bogazkoy, pi. 8, 


nos. I, 2. 

There are distinct resemblances between the Kusura C wares and those of the late 
bronze age from Thermi and Troy, a sign that relations with the west were still 


maintained. 

It remains for us to consider what features link the wares of pcriocT C with those of 
period B. Undoubtedly the bowls turned on a slow wheel, which came into use during 
the later part of period B, hax'c often the same rims as bowls turned on a fast wheel from 
period C, indeed there are many specimens which might belong to either class. The 
coarse collar-necked jar with lugs, fig. 10, no. 6, from the top stratum, has evidently been 
evolved from jars like pi. vii, 10, 13, and 14; and other, coarser pots show veiy little 

'•’“"S'- , 
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I feel convinced that descendants of the original inhabitants still formed part of the 
population ; alien elements may have been incorporated therein, but it is not easy to sav 
whence thp' came. The only certain inference which we can draw is that, while easier 

"’i?- brought new fashions to Kusura, it retained that independence 

which had marked its art from the beginning. 

The absence of Phr^'gian painted pottery and of Phrygian bucchero in an area which 
^came ultimately part of Phiy'gia indicates that the site did not surv ive long into the 
first millennium. But the two trough-spouts fig. lo, nos. 4. 5, typically Phiygian in form, 
suggest the presence of models somewhere in the neighbourhood before our settlement 
came to an end. The trefoil-mouthed jug. though it is part of the Phiygian potter's stock 
in trade, may have reached our site at an earlier date from the west, or have been inspired 
b3^ niodels such as A.H. i, pi. xii, b 1081, 2703, discussed on p. 112. 

u arc made of buff, red, or grey clay, any of which may be faced red or 

buff or brown, t^he colour of the surface being the result of polish, wash, paint, or slip. In 
the case of the buff faced and red-faced vases, it is not always easy to tell whether a paint 
or slip w-as applied. The brown-faced wares are obviously covered with a paint or glaze- 
paint which occasionally has a metallic sheen like that of Attic geometric vases • compare 
however the silvep^. micaceous brown of Ah>ar 11 .' The grey clay may be left plain or 
inadequately' polished: coarse black vases also exist, but they are rare. 

buff and brown-faced vases are often ‘ burnish decorated', with small areas 
left matt in order to produce stripes or rays. Other forms of ornament arc few Ilori- 
zontal ndges arc sometimes marked with rows of notches (pl.vi, 15), and similar notches 
^cur on lunate lup* belonging to some kind of jar. Rows of horizontal grooves are 

plastic rings on the feet of stemmed goblets (see 
^ a bow^”^^°" spouts of jugs (pi. vm, 10) and, once only, on the edge 

Shapes. The commonest arc bowls, stemmed goblets, jugs, and jars, but there are 
many others. In describing the illustrated examples, I have only recorded the find-spot 
if It IS in the lower strata of i>eriod C or in any way exceptional. All other illustrated 
vases come from the upper strata, in other words, areas III VI-VIII 

(at Stemmed goblets. Usually the rim is missing. The stem may be plain or have 
imigs at cither end (fig. to, nos. 3 to). Sometimes it is trefoil in section; again, it may 
te solid at the top IVI h its lower half split into three sections (fig. to, no. mthcr fairb. 
thick or ouite thin. PI. viii. o. it nl.'iinf»r nnH _• ^ 


thick or quite thin. PI. vin, 9, is plainer and coarser than the imijorUv of goblet^ being 
L*d with a slightly burnished brownish-grey paint: it gi'ves the impression 


grey »ind covered .....-uiu«ijiaii-grcy paini; 11 gives the impression 

of haying been turned on a slow wheel. Most goblets are buff, red, or brown, aid some 
fragmentary ones have burnished decoration. 

(i) Shallow bowls Cphialai T These are red or buff, and ahvays exceedingly thin at 
the rim. Three or four were found in the 'shrine' ineludiiig fii. 9, no. 2 whichTs a 
little coarser and deeper than usual: it is made of plain red clay * ^ ™ “ 

i..ir"i’ JhoK illustrated m.ay be described .as follows PI v„, .. 

buffelay. buff slip burnished inside and with burnished rays outside. Fig. 9 no 1 red 
elay, burnished red paint. Fig. 9, no. 3: red clay, red paint, slight biirnith. Fig. 9, 

■ A./l. 1,109. . Sal Ihe horse-shoe lug, but one with a shallower cune. 
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no. 4: red clay, red wash faintly burnished in horizontal bands outside. From the top 
stratum in area V. Fig. 9, no. 5: as no. 1. Fig. 9, no. 6: unpolished buff-grey clay. 
Fig. 9, nos. 7; 8: red cla3% red paint. No. 7 is from the ‘shrine’. 




Fig. 9. Bowls, period C; nos. 3. 8, lo ( 1 ); the rest (J) 

Bowls with handles arc scarce. Fig. 9, no. 9, is apparently hand-made, of coar^ 
red clay; the handle, a vertical one joining lip and shoulder, has been broken off. This 
primitive* technique is, of course, exceptional. Other bowl-s, represented by rare fragments, 
have a handle set upright with horizontal attachments on the rim. Carinated fragments 
with vertical handles on the shoulder may come from bowls or jars. 

E 
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The bowl fig. 9, no. lo with three plastic bars, originally four, on the rim may have 
been deeper than the reconstructed drawing. It is of rather coarse greyish buff clay. 
This bowl is late, but the type, though never common, goes back to the period transitional 
between B and C. 

(</) Deep bowls and vessels of the krater class with incurving rim. To judge from 
the fragments, many of these were not unlike the pithoi, pi. vin, 2. Vertical and hori¬ 
zontal handles and horizontal lunate lugs are recorded. 

(r) Amphoroid jars. Fig. 10, no. 12. Greyish red. The handles have a depression 
(for this see Thennx, pi. xi-v, i) at the base. A wider-necked type of amphoroid jar is 
found among the pithoi. 

(/) Narrow-necked jars. Fig. 10, no. 9. Fine grey clay, fine red slip. From the 
•shrine'. 

(j^) Collar-necked jar. Unique. Fig. 10, no. 6. Coarse greyish red ware. 

(//) • Face-urn'? Possibly to such a vase belongs the fragment fig. 15, no. 6, of yellow 
polished clay with the eyes applied separately. 

0 ) Mugs. Only two survive. PI. viii, 5. A unique form with heart-shaped lip, of 
p)oIished buff clay\ Fig. 10, no. r. Buff ware, surface originally red. 

(/) Jugs. The trefoil-mouthed type is the commonest. One such jug was found 
actually in front of the column in the ‘ shrine ’: beside the platforms were fragments of 
others including pi. viii, 6. Red clay, bright red slip burnished horizontally on bod3^ 
vertically near the base. Lip restored. 

Beaked jugs. No. 10 on pi. vin has a truncated beak, and bosses at the junction 
of lip and handle. Reddish grey clay, brown paint. Sharp beaks also occur: some of 
them have a beard-like projection below the spout (fig. 15, nos, 8, 9) which will be dis¬ 
cussed below. A narrow-necked jug with round mouth is represented by one fragment. 

(/:) Spouted vessels. Besides pieces of wide and narrow spouts, we found one almost 
complete spouted vase, pi. vin, 7, which was in the 'shrine'; the spout itself has been 
chipped off. Red-buff clay, red slip burnished with rays above the foot. 

(/) Stands for pots like pi. viii, 8, which is of pinkish grey clay. 

(w) Long tube-like vessel. Fig. 10, no. 7. Buff clay, streaky buff wash burnished. 
Rim chipped: two suspension-holes. This is hand-made and was purchased in the village. 
We assumed that it was early till the fragment of a similar vase appeared in the higher 
strata. 

(;/) Cooking-pots. The tripod form is so far only known in the lower deposits of 
period C. A good example, of coarse reddish black clay covered with a carbonaceous 
deposit, is reproduced in fig. 10, no. ii. A type with horizontal lugs can be inferred from 
rims present in the upper strata. 

(0) Lids. One overlapping lid, of coarse red-grey clay, the handle missing, the rims 
chipped, from the lower strata (fig. 10, no. 8). One stopper-lid, of good reddish buff clay, 
with two string holes at one end, unstratified, is included here for convenience (fig. 15,’ 
no. 7). 

(/) Miniature vases. Fig. 5, nos. 6 and 8 are of coarse greyish red ware, no. 7 is 
black. 

(^) Pithoi. Fig. 8, nos. 2, 4,5, from the square court in area III, arc coarse, the clay 
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varying from red to black. No. 6 is one of the group illustrated in pi. vin, 2, all of finer 
workmanship, of red or reddish buff clay. 

The relations between Kusura and' the Hittite sites on the one hand, the western 
sites on the other, have already' been discussed: it remains for us to summarize the 
references. For some parallels we must go farther afield. 

Stemmed goblets appear at Troy (e.g. AJ.A. xxxix, 29. fig. 23), but their stems 
arc lower and have not the same variety as ours. The form is, of course, not unknown 
in other countries at an earlier period (Nirou Khani, Crete, P. of M. i, fig. 19: Nineveh, 
Liverpool Annals, vi, 87-9, pi. \ix a). To explain its appearance at our own isolated site, 
however, and to account for the rings * and triple pedestals which modify the stem is as 
yet impossible. 

The rims of some Kusura bowls, deep bowls, and jars (the latter unillustrated) 
resemble those in T/iernii, 139, fig. 40. For upright handles on the rim, cf. 5 .S., no. 3137, 
T/iertni, 142, pi. xviii, 607* The trefoil-mouthed jug, which docs not become popular 
in central Anatolia till the Phr3'gian period (e.g. Bogazkoy, pi. 14, no. 2; A.H. i, 253, 
fi^s. 230, 231), exists with a pointed base in Ali^ar 11 (p. 24, above), is well represented in 
the bronze age at Thcrmi (Thermt, fig. 41. no. i), less well at Troy (SS., no. 3007). 

On the other hand, the bearded spout of fig. 15, nos. 8, 9, is typically Hittite(.-/.//. i, 
pi. xiii; dc Grenouillac, Capfadocienne i, pi. 16, no. 9^). For button-like 

knobs on the mouths of jugs, cf. Thermt, fig. 41, no. 2. SS., no. 3554. The spouted jug 
(pl.viii, 7) is more eastern than western in conception though 1 can find no exact counter¬ 
part. Pot-stands like pi. viii, 8 arc definitely H ittite: cf. Bogazkoy, pi. 6, no. 8, and A.J A 
xxxix, 545, fig. 58, from Tarsus. 

If the fragment fig. 15, no. 6 is a face-um, it gives us a useful link with Tro\\ pre¬ 
sumably at the period of Troy IV.* 


Terracotta 

1. Figures, Human and Animal 

The rarity of idols at Kusura is surprising. We possess three of terracotta besides 
the three stone ones described on p. 50. 

Fig. II, no. I, was purchased from a peasant in the village and found, presumably 
in the earth dug for making mud-brick. The height of the figure is 0-057 m. and the 
material is unpolished red clay with a grey core : the body and the tips of the arms 
have been broken off. Fig. ir, no. 2, period B, earl}^ Xiongs to the same class 
Ht. 0049 m., material, dull grey clay. Both examples arc distinguished by punctured 
features, incised lin^ on the bod^' and neck, crossed bands on the chest, while in no. 2 
some details are indicated by stippling. Parallels can be found farther east, at Ahlatlibel * 
where they are particularly close, and at Ali^ar in stratum I, where several punctured 
and stippled idols are not unlike ours.* In the west and south-west, we have statuettes 


> For these compare the stems of braziers from Kish: Mackay, Report on the E.xcai>aiions of the 
A Cenutery at hish, 1, pis. i xi,xii; 11, xux, L. The resemblance, though accidental, emphasizes the 
fact that ringed stems may be quite early. ^ 

! Tank, ii, 82-4. 

A.H. 1,54, fig. 62, b 2182, 103. 751. ^ 
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from Troy,* Thermi,* Antalya,* and elsewhere, which belong to the same family but are 
less nearly related. Those from Ahlatlibel and Thermi suggest that the stump-like arms 
of our no. 2 and the longer arms of our no. i are not the product of different traditions 
but due to the caprice of the craftsman. 

Fig. II, no. 4, of red clay, comes from the surface earth in area V, which, though 



Fig. II. Figurines: ni>8, i -4. tcrracotu; nos. 5-7, stone 


it produced mainly pottery of our latest period, cannot be regarded as an uncontaminated 
stratum. If no. 4 belongs also to the latest period, it must be attributed to the second 
millennium, but this is improbable, since it has an e.KCcllent counterpart in the well-known 
bronze figure, 55 ., no. 6054, from treasure K in Troy II, which must be earlier than 
2200 B.C.* Characteristic of both are the folded arms, the long body, the short legs, and 
the projections at each side of the head : in the Trojan figure, however, these projections 
are apparently' cars, and in ours they look like hair. 

» Schliemann, Troja, 141. fig. 70; Berkht, 1890, pi. i, fig. 2. 

» Thtnni, pi. xx, especially nos. 29.9 and 29. i. 

* Li\xrpool Annals, ii, pL xxvi, xxvii, 145 ff. * P.F.K. 14, 15, 17. 
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All examples in fig. ii arc female, as we should expect from analogies with other 
sites. 

Fig. II, no. 3, is an animal, cow or sheep, in coarse, reddish grey ware, from the 
lowest stratum of period B. Animals, small and carelessly made like these, occur in 
central Anatolia ‘ and farther cast: there arc two specimens from Kinik near Afyon, now 
in the Afyon Museum. 

ii. Seals. 

Fig. 12, no. 19, pi. VI, ga, is of grey clay with the handle pierced horizontally. It comes 
from area V at 93-50 m., i.e. period B: compare the bone seal from the same stratum, 
fig. 12, no. 20. Fig. 12, no. 17, of greyish buff clay, was found early in 1935 on the 
side of the mound in the earth dug for mud brick, and probably belongs to the same 
period. Seals like these were produced in central Anatolia—the nearest to ours are 
from Ahlatlibcl (Turk 7 'an/i, ii, 71-3) while the best counterpart in Ali?ar is of stone 
Ul.H. i, 56-7, fig. 64, b 853)—but I know of no parallel in the west. No. 16 in fig. 12 
is of grey terracotta, and may have served for making the concentric circles on the 
‘ horns' and other phenomena described below. It was found on the dump but probably 
belongs, like the horns, to our latest period; cf. y/.//. i, 147, fig. 184, b 2366, from 
Ali!?ar II. 

iii. Various Small Objects. 

The function of the little ball, fig. 12, no. 9. is obscure, though one parallel was 
found in Ali«?ar I b, others in Ali§ar II.* The ball from Kusura, period C, is of grey clay 
covered with small cavities each of which has a punctured hole in its centre. Fig. 12. 
no. 8, of buff polished clay, belongs to the same period and the same family'. Another 
ball, in bone, appears in fig. 24, no. 7. 

Equally curious is the cone-shaped object, fig. 12. no. 10, from area V, 98-97-5 m, 
i.e. period C. Material, grey-buff clay. Thin smooth discs, with diameters var>dng 
between 0-015 and ao35 m., also deserv^e mention: three arc from period C, and one 
from period B. The late specimens are decorated with linear patterns (fig. 12, no. 21), 
the early one with a series of dotted lines. The broken object in fig. 12, no. 24, of red 
clay with red-black slip (period C, early), may have been employed in the manufacture 
of textiles. Small ‘gaming-pieces’ or 'counters’, like fig. 12, nos. 12-14, occur in terra- 
cotta, bone, and stone, the former showing signs of having been cut off at the ends. All 
arc of period C. 

iv. Sp'mdle-l'Vhorls, Beads, and Discs. 

The various devices used in decorating the spindle-whorls ap(x;ar in figs. 13, 14, and 
indicate considerable versatility on the part of their makers. The forms, more limited 
arc important in relation to the levels in which they were found. ' 

Flat thin discs belong to the low levels, the thinnest—thinner even than fig. 13, 
no. I— to period A, where they are often undccorated. These discs become gradually 
thicker at the centre or even at the edges, developing proportions like those of fig. 13. 

' P.F.k. 74. • j, fig. 56^ and 122, fig. 150. b 1527,1919. 
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Fig. I a. Various small objects; terracotta, atone, and bone 












































Fig. 13 Spindle-whorls 





















































Fig. i4> Spincflc'whorls 
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no. 4 or no. 6. Contrast the sequence at Thcrmi ‘ where the flat discs are associated 
with the later towns. The shape illustrated by fig. 14, no. 2, absent in period C, is 
never common: the whorls with angular sides like fig. 13, no. 10, are peculiar to 
period A and the earlier stages of B. Fig. 13, nos, 22-31, are products of period C, 
e.\ccpt that one whorl like no. 23 turned up in the lower B strata of area II. The other 
forms are well distributed in all strata. 01 the individual examples, fig. 13, nos. 12 and 
15, are interesting because adorned with spirals : the latter is from period B, the former 

from C. The whorl, fig. 13, no. 3, with its curious pattern, was apparenth' made early 
in period B. 

A few terracotta beads e.\ist (periods A and B). shaped like fig. 13, nos. 10 and 19; 
one resembles no. 6; but most beads are of stone. 

In period A, discs arc sometimes doubly pierced or cut into odd shapes (fig. 23 
nos. 6 and 8). 

V. Arcs. 

These crescent-shaped objects arc usually of red clay which may be grey in the 
core. They are pierced with a hole at each end, and fig. 15, no. i, has two additional 
holes in the middle. Some arc decorated with stamped patterns, of which a selection 
appears in fig. 15, nos. 2-4. Dozens of specimens were unearthed, all in the high levels 
(period C), except one which differs from the rest in being straightcr and coarser; this 
was found in the low levels of period B, at 90-75-90-5 m. 

Large arcs are a central Anatolian product, common in Ah>ar II * and sometimes 
present on the surface of mounds in the Afyon district. They may have some connexion 
with the much smaller arcs,* also pierced with holes, from western Anatolia, but the 
western arcs might have been amulets,* whereas the heavy ones from Kusura and Alisar 
seem altogether unpractical. They arc too blunt for shuttles, too numerous for twisting 
ropes, and one would scarcely have guessed that similar loom-weights in wood are used 
to-day in certain parts of central Anatolia had it not been for the observations of Schmidt 
and von der Osten.* 


vi. Pounders and Spil-supporis. 

On p. 71 of his Prah'tstonsche Funde in Kleinasien, Dr. Bittel comments on the 
utensils which we usually call spit-supports and ‘ fire-dogs pointing out that they have 
been rarely found in Anatolia in the pre-Hittite |)criods, and suggesting that this is 
accidental.* Our own discoveries support his contention, for we have seven examples 
belonging to ^-riod B, one of which comes from its lowest stratum and none from its 
higher strata (fig. 16, nos. 4-6). Some have cavities which might have held a spit, others 
arc of the same square shape without any cavity, and one has punctures, perhaps merely 
decorative, on the top. The usual material is coarse greyish-red clay, but there is 
a spccinien in the Afyon Museum of finer clay (fig. 23, no. 7) ornamented with a grooved 
hemng-bonc pattern, concerning the period of which I have no record. Fig, 16 no a 
lay near the large oven in area II. » • 


■rw.ife ■A//.ii, 106,107;i, ,491,50. 

lota, summarizes the references. 


* Thfnttt, 159, 

See also Thtmti, 164, for the absence of spit-supports on all Troadic sites outside L^bw. 



Fiji. 15. Terracotu area nos 1-4; pottery, periods B, C, nos. 5-9 
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I. The mound, seen from the valley, a. Group of jars, area III. 3, Hoard of seeds, area I. 4-ia Vases, period C 
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The cylindrical object illustrated in fig. i6, no. 2, may be a pounder, in which case 
it would have been grasped by the middle and either of the flat ends could have been 
used. Alternatively it may be a spit-support. It has several counterparts, all of greyish- 
red clay, and all from the upper strata, where no spit-supports of the class described 
above, and illustrated in fig. 16, nos. 4-6, have been discovered. j 

An enormous truncated cone from the shrine (fig. 16, no. i) was at first considered 
to be a pounder, but experiments showed that it aflbrded no grip. Perhaps it acted as 
a support, not necessarily for a spit, but for anything that might have rested on its wide 
uppier surface. Compare fig. 16, no. 3. from period B. 


vii. ' Homs \ 

In describing the buildings of the latest period, I have referred to certain cunous 
terracotta structures ending in horn like attachments. The structures are of various 
kinds and are all incomplete, so that considerable doubt exists as to their function. 

Sometimes they consist of a bar with a horn at each end, the backs of the horns 
projecting beyond the bar, like a letter E without the middle stroke. The best preserved, 
both decorated with concentric circles, are shown on pi. v, 7 (area VII, 10408 m.) and 3 
(area III, 10108 m.).* Behind the latter, one can detect the remains of a platform of 
sun-dried' earth, with a smooth surface. These objects may have been hearths: 
the soil near them showed no trace of blackening, it was red and rather hard round the 
104-08 m. terracotta. Altemativel3% they may have been altars : Mr. Barnett has pointed 
out to me the resemblance between the horns in profile (fig. 17, no. i) and the Hittite 
hieroglyph usually interpreted as an altar.* In area VI at 103-55 m. is a hard platform with 
a bar and the base of a horn, also adorned with circles, at one end. The circles are on 
the outer face of the horn, while in front of the bar, on the opposite side to the platform, 
is soft red earth : the platform itself might be a hearth, since it recalls those at Thermi. 
There is an erection which is obviously a hearth in the large court, area III, at 101-37 m. 
It is backed against the whitewashed wall (fig. 4, has a distinct red platform with a teira- 
cotta brick, perhaps once one of a pair, near one end, and a quantity of charcoal lying 
in the angle between the brick and the wall. But this is not an e.xact parallel, especially 

since the brick may not be the base of a horn. , . , . u • » • 

The most curious method of using horns is illustrated by the terracotta basn^ in 
area V 111 at 102-44 m. There are three of them : of a fourth no trace remained. Their 
arrangement is reproduced in pi. v, 6: it seems clear that each was finished off b^wo 
horns and there is little doubt that the hard terracotta on which the3|^stand projected 
beyond them. They are decorated with punched holes: so too is another terracotta in 
area III at 102-25m., which, being semicircular in plan, may have been part of a similar 

group (pi. v, 8). 

> To avoid compUcation we omitted it, together with die examples at J 93-55 ni- in VI and loa-asm. 

in III described below, from the plan on pl.iy. Both the terracottas in III belong to the later archi¬ 
tectural stage, p. 13. while the hearth in 111 is earlier. 

• Bossert, Sati/aS und Kupapa, 84. The sign in question is ^ 








Fig. 17. Terracotta horns and leg; atampcd patterns; nos. 1-6 1 )); nos. 7-14 ({) 
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1 n the earth of the surface half-metre a number of horns came to light,^ broken off 
the structures to which they belonged. I imagine that those with tapering profiles 
(fig. 17, nos. 2, 6) were once part of a basin, and those which are^ comparatively square 
(fig. 17, nos. I, 5) resembled pi. v, 7. Fig. 17, no. 3 is exceptional in being curved 
backwards. They show a variety of ornament (fig. 17, nos. 7-13), produced by means 
of a stamp like the one with concentric circles (fig. 12, no. 16).' 

To the same class of object belongs the column of the ‘shrine (p. 12 j pi. v, 4)» which 
was not one of a pair, but isolated. Fig. 17, no. 4 may be the leg of a terracotta vessel. 


Metal 

The metals represented at Kusura are copper ' (all periods, though A only yielded 
a couple of pins), lead (one fragment, one ring, period C), gold (one piece, period C), and 
iron (one fragment in the top stratum, one drill from the surface earth, one arrow-head 
from the dump). The comparatively late introduction of lead corresponds with its tardy 
appearance at Ali^ar ;* the almost complete absence of iron is, however, astonishing when 
we consider how rich the Hittitc centres were in that material. 


i. Pins and Needles form the great majority of our finds, and the examples on fig. 18 are 
as follows: 


No. I. A late variant of 2. .... . .-r u . 

No. 2. A needle of a type common here at all periods. It is present at Troy, absent 


No. 3. Needle, with hole part-way down the shaft (toggle-pins). We have three 
specimens all from period B. No such needles occur at Thermi, and those from Troy 
and Ali^ar' have heads ( 55 .. nos. 6405-13, A.H. i, 60, fig. 69, b 512; contrast of>. at., 161, 

No. 4. Square-headed pin. of primitive type. One only, period B. Cf. Thermi, 
166, fig. 48 a, 30-44, and its counterparts, belonging to the earlier three towns. 

’ No. 5. Oval-headed pin. One only, period B. .... 

No. 6. Round-headed pin. One only, period C. At Thermi also this neat, round 
head is not earlier than the middle Bronze Age (cf. Thermi, 166, fig. 48 a, 32-19): at 

Ali§ar, it goes back to period 1 {A.H. i, 58, fig. 67, h 15). o ■ j n ^ r* 

No. 7. The head is angular in profile, round m horizontal section. Penods B and O. 

This tviic, easily made, was popular at various periods in Anatolia. 

No. 8. The head has flattened sides. A single specimen, period C. 

No. 9. The head is quadrangular in the horizontal section. Periods B and C. A 


common Anatolian t3'pe. n • j /- 

No. 10. Unique at Kusura, though vanants occur elsewhere. Period C. 

No II The illustrated pin comes from period C; another like it comes from 

period R A \'ariant in Ali§ar 11 {A.H. i, 158, fig. 200, b 1286). 

Nos. 12, 13. Roll-headed pins. Present in all periods, including A (one only).* For 

discussion, see P.F.K., 50, Thermi, 166, 167. 


‘ Analyses by Professor Dcsch, p. 64. 
• The other pin from h has no head. 


* A H. i, 151. 


r 
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Fig. 18. Copper pins, imptements, etc. 
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Nos. 14-17. Double roll-headed pins. Period C. Cf. 5 S., nos. 6399-6402. and the 
widely distributed examples quoted by Childe, Liverpool Annals, xxiii, 118. 

No. 18. Unique at Kusura. Period C. For discussion, see P.F.K., 49. 50- 

ii. Small Tools; Drills, Chisels, etc. 

Drills are less common and less well distributed than at Thermi or Ali^ar. Most 
of our specimens, including nos. 21-5, fig. 18. are from period C, though no. 27 is from 
a stratum in pit IX, which might be B or C. They are more often square in section 
throughout than partly square and rounded near the tip. No. 26 seems to be a large 
drill, with one end broken. No. 25, period C, has its point blunted by use. No. 21, 
period C, is the only instrument with one end flattened like a minute chisel (cf. 

168). No. 19, period C, may be a nail with the head broken off. No. 20 will be described 

under the weapons. 

iii. Lar^e Implements. 

The long chisel, fig. 19, no. i, bought for the Afyon Museum before the excava¬ 
tions began, is said to come from the site. Length, o-i8 m.; no flanges; blade blunt 
and much worn at the tips; butt woni and partly missing. For the type in Anatolia 
and elsewhere, see Thermi, 169, 170, P.F.K., 50, 51. Punarba^i Gol is not far away, and 
the chisels found there should be compared with ours (B.S.A. xviii, 93, fig. 9). 

iv. Weapons and Blades. 

Fig. 19. no. 6 is a knife with a single cutting edge and a short Uing. Period C. 
No. 7, belonging to the same period, is a sickle-shaped blade, very blunt, damaged at 
both ends. E. F. Schmidt, who publishes a similar sickle^ [,A.H. i, 154, 156, fig- 196), 

saysthatatAh>ar the type is confined to stratum II. ru r 

The arrow heads, fig. 19, nos. 2, 3, 4. all from period C, are variants of the form 
represented by no. 4, for all have a mid-rib, whether slightly or strongly marked, and 
none is barbed though the broken end of no. 2 gives the impression of a barb m the 
drawing. This form is the one associated with the l littite period, described in Bittel, 
Bogazkoy, 31. The iron arrow-head, no. 5, was picked up on the dump. 

The thick, solid point, no. 20 on fig. 18, may be a truncated spear-head. Penod C. 

V. Ornaments and Miscellaneous Objects. 

Small rings are not uncommon : sec fig. 19, nos. 14 and 15. Five copper on^ 
come from period C, and a fragmentary example from the pithos burial, penod B, in 
area V. Part of a larger, more solid ring lay in the lower strata of area V, also period B. 
A lead ring, rather bent, which may be merely an accidentally twisted piece of lead 

wire, was unearthed in period C: cf. A.H. i, 164-5, fig- 206.* . i-i 

No. 8 on fig. 19 may be a fibula-bow: another possible example was produced, like 
no. 8, from the uppermost strata. If they are really fibulae, they show that the scttle- 

‘ He implies {op. cit., 154) that its blade is slightly serrated. Our blade is too worn to show the 

nature of its cutting edge. a u • e. 

• E. F. Schmidt suggests that the rings at Ali?ar were used as small change: 1, it>5 
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mcnt survived into the post-Hittitc period. For the form, absent at Boga2koy, cf. A.H. 

^hc^sin^e hooks, fig. 19. nos. 10, it (period C), are like those from Thermi (Thenm, 
205, pis. XXV, XLVii): the hook no. 12, with flattened end, also period C, is less easy o 

parallel. The double hook, no, 13, is contemporary. u* ♦ i m 

No. 9 is the only piece of gold yet discovered; it is a horn-like object, lunate in 

section, of unknown function, and it belongs to the very earliest stage of period C. 

Stone 

On a site where metal tools and weapons are few, one would ex^ct stone imple¬ 
ments to be both fine and numerous. This is not the case. Neither is the workmanship 
outstanding, nor are any stone objects really common except flints. The rant> of celts 
is in startling contrast to their popularity in north-western Anatolia; the ^es an 

irregularity of form which is disappointing; the flints are 

are rather for use than for show. Only the small objects like idols, beads, and the seal 
show the finished technique that is the result of conscientious workmanship. 

* ^ 

Knh’cs are made orflint or chert, while, yellow, or grey. Most have been terminally 
snapped but there are a few cases of neat square, terminal retouch: only rarely has the 
hMUhoon retained They may be classified as follows:— 

bulb been reta ^ ^ except for 

1- on the under face; sometimes with one cutting edge more or less 

slight .J.J ^ajcrial is opaque yellowish-white flint. A fnction 

^Stn";;rlecron tie ull^der face, ^r^at Quantities of these knives were 
I • fmnpr strata and no certain example can be assigned to periods B and A. 
TherVare WeS fragments from the lower Ws which might possibly belong to the 
1 here arc morcDrobably represent a smaller, more compact variant, i b, which 

f “ss'irenTy io. .8 differs from the norm in having no retouch- 

a" ‘KnivSof o^aqu"e‘‘^^y n'nu" F^g" L! Zir^echnique ^ ‘yi« { “’at 

2, ^”we q finished None of them is complete. All penods. 

3° Srif kiibies, sometimes miniature, of flint or chert ; yellow, red, grey, or agate- 

''"'''a. ObsSan°knhit arc^Kvii^^smMh someti miniature IT'dc' 

Tcchnioue as type i. Origin of the obsidian not yet identified. Periods B and C, 
examples also_^l™mei.^^^^^^^^^^ „„ but occur in all 

levels^^^ Fig"ao'nos a 

io li is unique^ a fine specimen w^h a cortex on both faces and 

secondary work at one side of the cutting edge only- 1 enod C. 

I I am indebted to Miss Caton Thompson for reading the secUon on Amis and making correcuons 
and suggestions. 






Fig. ao. Flint implemcnu 
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The blunt-pomted implement, no. ii, is most carefully finished, with secondar>' work 
not only on the lateral edges, but on the whole of one face. The butt end is broken. 
Material, brown chert. Period C. 

Sharp pointed miplemciits. Nos. 12 and 14 arc probably borers,^ not arrow-heads. 
For the rarity of arrow-heads in western Anatolia, see Bittel, P.F.K., 47, 48, No. 12 
belongs to period C, no. 14 to period B. 

Scrapers seem to be veiy uncommon. A possible e.Kample is no. 13 from the earlier 
stages of period C. 

Two obsidian cores were found, one from B, low stratum (fig. 20. no. i), the other 
unstratified. There must have been some which eluded us. 


ii. Celts. 

Only three complete celts and one fragment were found: they are of common types, 
having little claim to our interest beyond their scarcity. 

Fig. 21, no. I. The surface is ground and polished all over. Material, blue-black 

igneous rock. Period C. . , , . 

Fig. 21, no. 2. Surface ground ; tips of blade chipped. Material, dark igneous 

rock. From V, 95 m., i.e. the later stages of period B. 

Fig. 21, no. i Surface polished all over. Material, green serpentine. Bought in 

the village. 


iii. Axes. 

Pierced axes may be either long, like fig. 21, no, 7, or short, like fig. 21, no. 8. 
The profile varies but all are essentially of the same type, though some are bored com¬ 
pletely and some are not. This type, if a collection of such irregular variants deserves 
the name, is known at Ali§ar» but not at Thermi*; among the items from Troy in 
Schmidt’s catalogue, 55 ,. no. 7219 seems to be the nearest. Several parallels, however, 
can be identified in mainland Greece." 

Two of the longer axes come from the strata of period B, and one from the stratum 
transitional between B and C. Of the shorter axes, two belong to period B and one to 
period C. Butt ends, rounded and somewhat irregular, occur in all strata, including 
those of period A : a more tapering form is recorded from period B. 

The so-called ' battle-axe ’, with down-curved or hammer-shaped butt, was used both 
in central and in western Anatolia*: the spreading blade of our no. 7 on fig. 22 gives the 

impression of belonging to an axe of this class. 

Fig. 21, no. 4. The hole is partially bored and is polished. Material, green igneous 

rock. Found bv a villager digging mud brick. 

Fig. 21, no. 5. An unfortunate oversight has left the matenal unrecorded. If the 
rock is soft,' this specimen should belong to the class described on p. 47. Period B. 


• A.H. i, 64, fig. 73, b 388 (Ali§ar I); 209, fig. 273, a 1006 (Ali^ar 111 ). See also P.F.K. 77. 

■ Thrmti, 192, describes hammers with somewhat similar profile, but of soft stone and never bored 

completely. ... a- 1. r , • e o 

• e g. Montelius, La Grecepreclasstqtie, 1, pis. i, 12, ii. 24; Goldman, Lutresis, 207, hg.27B,no.7. 

• P.F.K. 42-5. 



Fig. ai. Slone axes 
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Fig. 21, no. 6. A well-ground axe, with a hole bored from both sides, and partly 
polished. Material, green igneous rock. From V, 95 20 m., transitional between B and C. 
Fig. 21, no. 7. Surface, ground. Material, dark igneous rock. Period B. 

Fig. 21, no. 8. Well ground, with a hole bored from both sides and partly polished. 
Material, green igneous rock. Found by a villager digging for mud brick, but illustrated 
because neater than most of the stratified short axes. 

Fig. 22, no. 6. Butt end. Surface ground, hole bored from one side and not 
polished. Material, green speckled igneous rock. Period B. 

Fig. 22, no. 7. A spreading blade, blunted. Surface ground, hole bored from one 
side and ixirtly polished. Material, greenish black igneous rock. Period C. 

P'ig. 22, no. 8. Surface ground, hole bored from one side and polished. Material, 
green speckled igneous rock. Period B, early. 

iv. Mace-Heads. 

These are of igneous rock, varying from the more or less spherical form to the 
spheroid with fiattened ends, the angular profile of fig. 22, no. 2, being so far unique. 
All are broken through the hole, except one fragment which has not been bored com¬ 
pletely. There arc six examples from period B, and two from strata transitional between 
B and C. 

At Ali^ar, mace-heads appear for the first time in the middle strata of period !«;' 
the earliest mace-head from Thermi may belong to Town 1 or to Town II ;* no certain 
specimens can yet be assigned to Troy I or to any contemporary site in western Anatolia.* 
In Crete, on the other hand, these weapons date back to the neolithic age, and in Eg>'pt 
to the prc-d3mastic period.* 

Fig. 22, no. I. Hole bored from one side and polished. Material, green igneous 
rock, speckled white. Period B, early. 

Fig. 22. no. 2. Hole bored from both sides, but not polished. Surface, ground. 
Material, green igneous rock. From V, 95-63 m., transitional between B and C. 

Fig. 22, no. 3. Hole bored from one side and polished. Surface, ground. Material, 
light green igneous rock speckled white. Period B, middle. 

Fig. 22, no. 4. Hole bored from one side, unpolished. Surface, ground. Material, 

green igneous rock. Period B. , - 1 

Fig. 22, no. 5. Hole bored from one side onl}', and polished throughout. Material, 

dark green igneous rock. I’criod B. 

V. Hammers of Comparatively Soft Material. 

There are only two or three. One, from period A, is of grey rock, possibly lime¬ 
stone, bored from both sides, and shaped like fig. 21, no. 5, c.xcept for the working end, 
which is blunted. Another, from period C, closer to no. 5 in shape, is of whitish lime¬ 
stone, partially bored. Whether no. 5 itself should be included in this list, I shall know 
after revisiting the Afyon museum (see p. 45). 

vi. Poitttders. 

Some are conical like fig. 23. no. i, some flat at the upper end like fig. 23, no. 2, 
some quite irregular. All are of soft material such as marble, limestone, or schist, except 
1 />/■ A'. 78. * Thenui, 182. * P.F.h. * P . </A/, i, 54. 
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Fig. 22. Slone nince-hcads ond axes 
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Fig 33 . Stone pounders and spindle-whorl, nos. 1-5; teiracoCta discs and 
spit-support, noa. 6-8 (j) 
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the neat little object, no. 4 on the same figure, from the surface half-metre. This is of 
green igneous rock, and brilliantly polished on the sides. 

The short, broad pounder, fig. 23, no. 3, was found while cleaning the walls of area V 
in the stage transUional between B and C: a conical pounder, 0-16 m. high, comes from 

the early strata of penod B. These two are the only ones which are not definitely later 
than B. *' 


vii. Idols. 

Fig. I I, nos. 5 and 7 (pi. vi, gb) obviously represent a well-known class of primitive 
figunne with a projection for the head, and a body more or less rounded at the base • • 

fig- ^ finked to the same class by intermediate forms.* Its distribu¬ 

tion IS too familiar to need discussion here. Bittel believes the centre of diffusion to have 
been the Cyclades:»a more direct conne.xion between these islands and Kusura may 
be provided by a marble fragment shaped like a human foot, which, if the material proves 
to be the right kind, might have been part of a Cycladic statuette. 

Fig. no. 5. Ht., ao6 m. The tip of the projection which indicates the head is 

S'Tound. and the edges beautifully 
finished. Material, white marble. Unstratified. ^ 

Fig. 11, no. 6. Ht, ao5im. The head is chipped at one side, and there is another 
chip on the base A high polish renders the surface lustrous. Material, smooth black 
Igneous rock. Penod B. 

I'*g' no. 7- Ht., 0-024 ni.; material, white marble. Period B, early. 

A fragment not dissimilar to the last in profile, and also of marble, but larger was 
found in the strata of Period C. fa > * 


viii. Seal. 

One seal, pi. vi, 9^, fig. 12, no. 18, is of stone. Length, 003 m.; ht, 0007 m. Colour 

I_^ .1 * . • stone. The pattern of the stamp is common, but the 

spiral decoration on the upper side unusual. The handle is partK' made by a groove in the 
upper surface, and only projects slightly. Period C. 


i.x. Pendants. 

Fig. 12, no. 26. is a marble pendant from the low strata of B; fig. 12, no. 2-? of fine- 
textured grey-green limestone (?),« vcr>'thin, is from the middle strata. Compare .>/.// i 
fig- 78 » bQbo, 902 (Ali^ar I), and 171, fig. 219 (Ali§ar H). 

X. Oblong • Whetstones' and ' Pendants ’. 

The close relation between the two pendants just described and the slightly thicker 
and longer bored oblongs often called whetstones is well illustrated in fig. 12. Nos 28 ind 
^ are typical, made of smooth green limestone (?), with their holes bored from both sides 
Both come from penod C, as does the only other complete example, while periods B and 

1 45 ff-; J.R-^ 4 . 1 . XXX. 251 ft. 

e.g. pi. XVI. 14, IX, 7. , 

* This example has not been tested, but a similar fragment proves to be limestone. 


itrii'L- 
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A each produced a broken specimen. To period C belongs the tapering stone of similar 
material, no. 25. This has a stronger claim to be a whetstone than the rest, concerning 
the function of which there is still considerable doubt. For their distribution in western 
Anatolia, see Therm't, 192, 193; at Ali^ar they begin in III and continue in II,' which is 
now recognized as starting later than III.* 

Fig. 12, ho. 22, of the same material and date as no. 28, is peculiar. It is irregularly 
perforated, and has a depression at the base. There are counterparts in Ali^ar II, 
though these arc bored in the normal way and roughly square in section. It is suggested 
that the depression was for polishing the ends of other objects.* 

xi. * Pawns' or * Counters \ 

These are usually conical like fig. 12, no. 15, though v'ariant forms are not unknown. 
They are made of limestone, volcanic rock, and the like, and are confined to the strata 
of periods B and C. Cf. Thermi, 195. A tiny truncated cone of white marble? resembles 
the terracotta ones (fig. 12, no. 13). Period C. 

xii. Miscellaneous Small Objects. 

Fig. 23, no. 5, which looks like a spindle-whorl, is of smooth, hard, black rock. Stones 
ol various colours were used for beads (fig. 12, nos. 1-6) at all periods, though never 
freely: no. 5 is a rare form. 

Fig. 12, no. II is an object of white stone, shaped like a peg, from period C. Two 
or three bluntly pointed calcite 'borers’ were identified, also from period C. 

xiii. Vessels. 

A tripod bowl, pi. VI, 11, diam. 0-185 m., ht. 008 m., was discovered in the surface 
half-metre: a more finished bowl, supported on four high feet, has been purchased in the 
village by the director of the Afyon museum, and comes presumably from the site. The 
modern peasants use stone basins for grinding com, and the ancient inhabitants may 
have done likewise. The deposits of periods B and A yielded some primitive receptacles 
made from hollowing a depression on the surface of a stone: one of these little vessels 
is no. 27 on fig. 12; the others, larger, flatter, and less regular, are not illustrated. 

xiv. Querns. 

Saddle-querns of the usual type are rare in period C; and have not yet been detected 
in the lower strata. 


Bone 

One’s first impression of the bone implements is that they are unconventional, since 
only a few of the types can be exactly paralleled elsewhere, and some forms usually found 
in prehistoric settlements are absent Yet, in studying the bone objects from any site, 
one realizes that such things arc more subject to local variation than almost any other 
class of utensil: for instance, though many primitive communities used flat blades, various 

' A.H. i, 209, and 167, 168, fig. 212, b 1501, 776. 

* PS.K. 13, 14- * Op. cit. 168, 169, fig. 214. 
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pins, and broad or narrow needles for threading, the exact shape of the blade, pin, or 
needle ^ems to have been but little influenced by the types favoured in other districts. 
And this, in a material so little valued, so easily trimmed, is only natural. 

1 he classification of bone tools is never easy: one is handicapped first by ignorance 
of their exact function and secondly by the way in which certain typ>cs merge into each 
other. In this section of the report, letters refer to periods, arabic numbers to the quantity 
of examples found : e.g. C, 2 = period C, two examples. 

I. Fig. 24, no. 17. Pointed implements with round, hollow handle (C, 2). Why 
should there be so few of these ? Contrast their distribution at Thermi, and at Ali§ar, 
where, however, the joint is retained and ser\'es as a handle {T/tenni, 197-8, types i, 2; 
i, 6 g, fig 83, 176). 

2 Fig. 24. no. 28. Short, pointed implements from split bone: (#/) with the handle- 
end im|)erfectly finished (B, 2; C, 3), and (b) with the handle-end well trimmed (A, i; 
B, 3; all early). 

3. Fig. 24, no. 20. Curved, flat blade, made from split bone, the edge carefully 
trimmed (C, 1). 

4 - Fig. 24. nos. 18, 24. Straight, flat, pointed implements, made from split bone, 
with well-trimmed edge (B, 2). These vary into type 5, certain examples being inter¬ 
mediate. 

5 - Fig. 24, nos. 16,19. Pointed implements, with or without joint as handle, thicker 
in section than type 4, and more definitely rounded towards the point (B, 5; C, 5). 
These tools in their turn vary' into the pins, type 8 : there is one intermediate e.\amplc 
from A, there are three from B, and three or more from C. 

6. Fig. 24, no. 10. Pointed implements with round, solid section which may be 
square at the handle-end : (/?) the handle-end imperfectly trimmed (B, i; C, i); and (/>)the 
handle end well finished (A, 3; B, 6; C, 41. There are several uncertain, broken examples 
(A, 3; B, 6; C, 3). The.se implements are usually thicker and stronger than the plain pins 
found on so many prehistoric sites. 

6 a. Fig. 24, no. 8. This short point, cut at one end, and with a carved, ofT-set tip 
at the other, cannot, of course, be a spindle like A.H. i, 70, fig. 84, b 504, to which it 
has a superficial resemblance (C, 1). 

7 Fig. 24, no. 21. Solid, pointed implements, the joint of the bone used as a handle 
(A, 2; B, 3; all early). 

8. Fig. 24, nos. 23. 25. Pins, the joint of the bone semng as the head (C, 2; one 
possible short variant from the early stages of B) A common form : for discussion and 
parallels, see Thami, 199, type 9; add AJI. i, 176, fig. 228, b 2380, from Ali§ar 11 . Fig. 24, 
no. 9 is broken at the tip. 

9. Fig. 24, no. 22. Pin, with carved, round head (C, i), 

10. As8, but pierced, a ‘needle’ (B, 1). 

11. Hg. 24, no. II. Thin, flat implement, pierced for threading (B, i, early). 

12. Fig. 24, no. 29. Single-ended drills (B, 2, early). 

13 - Fig. 24, nos. 26, 27, 3®' Double-ended drills (B, 2; C, 2). No. 27, a variant of 
this type, is thickened towards one end like a metal drill (C, i). Compare A.H. i, 177, 
fig. 229, b252o, 2310, 1816, from Ali^ar II; 210, fig. 274, a 537, from Ali^r III. 
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Fig. 34. Bone intplcments 
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♦ nos. 12-^ Flat, diamond-shaped implements, smooth at both sides, with 

two points (B, 2, early; C, i). 

/R *5- Fig. no. 15 Long tubes made from a hollow bone trimmed at the ends 
^ r ’ example from B was found in the late deposit at 95 09 m., the example 

from C IS veiy early, so that the two tubes cannot be far removed from each other in 
date). For discussion and parallels, see Thenni, 200, type 14; add A.Ii. i, 174, fig 224 
from Ahgr 11 , and 210, fig. 274, a 904, 1030, from Ali§ar III. /-» s 

16. Fig. 24, no. 2. Short tube, an incised line near one end (C, i). 

17. Trimmed goats horns (B, i; C, t). One of these is notched near the tip of the 

horns, and partly sawn off, partly broken, at the other end. ^ 

18. Fig. 24, no. 31. Spoon or spatula, with a definite hollow on the reverse (A 1). 

19. rig. 24, nos. 3, 4. Hammers, possibly for crushing com. Three soecimens • 
3 and 4. completdy bored arc from thc'early strata St B, and a TmarSy 

bored hammer comes from the later strata of B. Contrast T/ienm, 200, type 16 ^ 

’ Length, 007 m.; diam., o<55 m. One hole pierces the 

/ri WK """"I T- o^her holes. The ends are trimmed roughly 

(L). What was mounted in the hole is uncertain, nor can I find any parallel. 

21. Fig. 24, no. I. Comb, one end broken, the teeth polished (B) 

22. Fig. 24, no. 6. Pierced ornament? (B). Contrast the ornaments made from 
claws, also pierced at one end, from various settlements. 

23. Fig. 12, no. 20; pi. VI, gd. One seal is made of bone; ht. 0015 m. diam. 
0013 xo-oi m. From B; V, 93 - 5 - 93'25 m. This has a counterpart in terracotta (p. 30). 

^ Miscellaneous objects. Half a sphere, pierced so that it resembles a spindle- 
whorl, with a straight base cut but not trimmed. From a femur-head (C). Compare 
‘ '' ^ discussed on p. 179. One small spherical object (C) and 

another, fig. 24, no. 7, decorated with punctures (C). The latter recalls the terracotta 
^ ere, fig. 12, no. 9. A carefully finished but unpierced oblong, length 002 ni (B) 
Two pawns or counters like fig. 12, nos. 12-14 (Q. 


U 1 .ASS 


From the top stratum comes a white glass bead, in shape a spheroid flattened at the 
tuo ends. Ht., m.; diam., 0-006 m. For ‘glazed frit' in Ali^ar II, cf. A I I i 170 
181; for the earliest glass beads, cf. Harden. Antujmty, Dec. 1933. 419, 420. ’ ’ 


The Cemetery 
J- K. Stewart, Estj., M.A. 

\\ hile we were excavating at Kusura in the summer of 1936, the cemetery which is 
the subject of this report * was found in front of the building occupied by the ^pedition 
PI. 1 shows the position of the cemetery. Seen from the^^mouJd, k appearas 
a sharp ndge, the most prominent piece of high ground at that time in the vicinity. 

in comparative study of early burials in the .Aegean has been attempted as out of place 

in this context, nor ha.s it yet been possible to make or obtain an anthropological re^rt on the skeletal 
remains from Kusura, though this wiU be undertaken as soon as possibk ^ 
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From the north the land is seen, not as a ridge, but as the culmination of a gentle rise 
from the south, broken at this point by the erosive action of a mountain stream. 

The extent of the cemeterj' is not 3'et defined, but there are indications that it is of 
some size. PI. ix, 1 and fig. 25 show the extent of the excavated portion. 

The archaeological data of the graves and pottery will be found in the registers at 
the end of the paper, and any detailed statement here is unnecessary. It is to be regretted 
that the disturbed nature of the ground did not permit us to determine the character of 
the actual graves, but the usual longish pit would appear to have been used. 

The orientation of the graves is roughly east-west. The average error in alignment 
is just over 16° and, with the exception of Grave 13, the error is invariably to the south. 
It is noteworthy' that, although there is a variation of from 28° to 6®, the large majority of 
the graves fall within 6° of the mean. The corrected readings for orientation at Baba 
KOy' in My’sia' are not to hand, but it seems that at that site there was not a constant 
trend of error. It would be unsafe to found any generalization on the small number of 
graves excavated, but in all cases where determination was possible the bodies were laid 
with the heads to the west, as appears to be general in the early cist and pithos tombs 
in Greece. This is in sharp contradistinction to the Yortan ty'pe cemetery of Baba KOy 
in Mysia, where all pithoi lay^ with the mouth to the east, and in the only intact grave 
the body’ was laid with the head to the east.* The type of grave at Kusura is far from 
uniform. The pithos graves fall into three main classes : — 

1. True pithos burial in which the body’’ is placed inside a pithos, the mouth being 
crudely sealed with large sherds in some cases (Graves i, 6, 7, 13). 

2. Pscudo-pithos burial in which the body is covered by the two sections of 
a pithos longitudinally bisected, placed mouth to mouth (Graves 3, 8, 11). 

3. Sherd burial, in which the body is laid on a large fragment and then covered 
with a broken jar or jars (Grave 12). 

This variable type is well in accord with the practice of pithos burial in Greece; the 
Yortan grave-fields stand alone in their rigid attachment to an accepted convention. 

In addition. Graves 2, 4, and 5 are cist-graves, well built of large stone slabs. Grave 
14 is an open pit-grave. 

The attitude of burial is surprisingly regular, and should emphasize the fact that, in 
dealing with burials, it is the attention paid to the arrangement of the body which is of 
importance for future research rather than the type of the grave. At Kusura, full data 
were available to the exca\'ators for Graves 3, 5, 6, 8, and 14 only% and, of these, all but 
no. 8 contained skeletons crouched on the right side, the exception being crouched on 
the left. The general attitude was with the knees drawn about half-way^ up, and, in the 
case of Grave 14, the hands appeared to have been placed together in front of the face. 
Unfortunately, as the plate shows, the action of the lime in the soil has made detailed 
observations impossible. 

No explanation is offered of the position in the remains in Cist-grave 2, but the 
possibility of fractional burial should be borne in mind. Since one pot in this grave 

‘ Publication in progress. 

* This is not intended to make a claim that all Mysian bodies were laid with the heads to the east 
The Baba KOy evidence is less conclusive than that from Kusura, as regards quantity. 
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Fig. 25. Plan of the cemetery 
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was too fragmentary for reconstruction, the cist may have been opened in antiquity, 
though the capstone was found in place. 

Grave 3 calls for little comment. The occurrence of two large domestic pots on the 
outside (top) at the base is notable, as they must have been placed on the pithos after 
burial, perhaps as an offering to the dead.* 

Grave 5 is a good example of the re-use of a tomb. The cist had been destroyed 
before excavation, but the position of the lower skeleton shows that it was the original 
owner of the grave. A thin layer of soil, of the same character as the surrounding 
earth, had filtered in by the time that the upper corpse was buried. 

Grave 6, like Grave 3, produced a pot outside the pithos, also at the base. 

The placing of the body in Grave 8 on a mud-brick platform under the two halves of 
a pithos is interesting, but not unknown elsewhere.* It is the sole c.xample of a prepared 
‘ bed ’ at Kusura. 

Graves 12 and 13 were certainly infant burials, and perhaps also Grave 10. They 
are unfortunately too mutilated by the plough and by the bone-dissolving lime * to offer 
any points worthy of record. 

Grave 14 is the most satisfactory in the series, the bones being unusually well pre- 
ser\'ed. There was no trace of a cist 

The grave-goods, as is so often the case, were poor. Nothing except potteiy was 
found. PI. IX, 5-10 show the position of pots in individual graves, only the tendency to 
place pots behind the head (in graves 5 upper, 5 lower, 6, 8, 14) being specially charac¬ 
teristic. 

The pots themselves are monotonous (pi. x). The paste is usually coarsely levigated 
with a great quantity of grit on straw degraissant. The firing is poor, veiy uneven, 
leaving a grey to black colour in the paste. The surface finish is finger-smoothed or 
polished. Decoration is confined to the use of small plastic bosses, singly, in pairs, or in 
bands round the shoulder. The shapes are restricted to two main types with slight 
variations* which are noted as cups and jug^, and the three unique forms, the large 
amphora of Grave 14, the small two-handled jar of Grave ii, and the incomplete bowl 
of Grave 7. None of the vase-forms is as yet common in the settlement. A disc from 
Grave 12 is the forerunner of a long scries lasting until after the fire which burnt the 
great wall in area I (p. ii). 

In the one case in which stratified burials occur (Grave 5), there is no fundamental 
difference in the two sets of grave-groups. 

Two pots, pi. X. 9 and 13, have had holes made in the base before burial, in 
acceptance of the widely spread primitive belief that the dead pot could accompany its 
owner to the aftcr%vorld. 

The pithoi, with which arc included the exterior pots of Grave 3, show a much 

* For this practice in Greece during the Middle Helladic times see Blegen and Wace in Symbolae 
Oslomses, ix, 1930,33 ff. 

* Ali^r. A H. i, 181 ff. The period represented (Alifar 11 ) is later. 

* The character of the soil in tliis locality is prejudicial to the survival of skeletal remains. 

* Cups. PI. X, 2, 4. 5; also Grave 5, lower, not catalogued. 

Jugs. PI. X, I, 3, 6,8, 9, 11, 13; also two pots found in trenching, one pi. x, 12. 
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greater vanation in form than the small vases, and are generally of a somewhat better 
quality, though the firing is usually rather poor. The shapes are well developed and 
massive (figs. 26,27). The handles (oval section) are placed horizontally or vertically and 


Fig. 26. Pithoi fromlhe cemetery: i,Crave?; a^Graveg; 3, Graves; 4,Grave8; 5, Grave 6; 6, Grave 1 

often asymmetrically. Bases are usually egg-shaped, but Pithos I (fig. 26, no. 6) has a 
flat base, cut off sharply at right angles to the side. A noticeable feature is the slight 

incurved interruption of the contour of the lower portion of many examples—perhaps an 
aid to‘setting*. r r r 

So far, the potteiy from the cemetery is not well represented on the settlement 
mound. Neither shapes nor fabric occur in the latest culture (C), of which the character- 
istics are now well known; nor is there any parallel in what may be called the middle 
penod at Kusura (B). However, a vase from the lower levels (A) of the site is somewhat 
similar m shape and also in fabric to our cups, and other connexions are summarized 
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by Miss Lamb on p. 16. On these grounds we would attribute the cemetery to period A,‘ 
though further excavation will be necessary to fix the exact chronological stage within 

this limit. _ • • i. • 

The evidence of the pottery itself is of no certain help, beyond making the attnbution 
to the early period reasonable. The pottery lacks the range of shape and decoration 
and quality of the latest Kusura wares, and of the 'Ahlatlibel * and ‘Ormerod * wares 





Fig. 27. Rthoi from the cemetery ; i, pot above Crave 3; 2, Grave 10; 3, Grave 13 

of the middle period. It offers no comparison to the black wares of the Troad and of 

the Yortan group. . i. r 

The amphora, pi. x, lo, is of some interest in this connexion. Though the use ol 

knobs as a decorative element is found not only at Kusura (cemetery), but also in the 
pottery of Troy I and 11 , Yortan, Pitane ((^andarli). Baba KOy, arid Ali§ar (I), our specimen 
with its band of six conical bosses is only paralleled in Asia Minor by a single pot from 
Yortan * This decorative tradition is known at Megiddo* (stages IV-VII » chalcolithic 
to opening of the E. B. I) and in Egypt. In the Ashmolcan Museum there is a large 
pithos of the Spanish El Argar culture, which is very similar in type. No chronological 

' The date suggested for the beginning of period A is the close of the fourth millennium ip. 4). 

* P. 16, note I. See also p. ai. * P- a». note 1. 

‘ Brit. Mus. Cat. I'^asfs, i, i, A 35, Yortan. Seven knobs and another at the base of the handle. 

I owe this reference to Miss Lamb. „ . „ . « ,,, .j 

» Engberg and Shipton, Notts on tht Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo. I he 
treatment at Megiddo is much more compact than at Kusura, and is confined to bowls and bowl 
compounds. There is no reason to suppose that the motive at Kusura ^\'as derived from a stone 
prototype, as it is a logical expansion of an existing idea. 
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deduction should be drawn from these comparisons, and it is not suggested that there 
is any connexion. They are noted in this context to demonstrate that elsewhere outside 
Anatolia this decorative form is relatively early. 

The form of burial is equally indecisive. Mixed types of interment occur commonly', 
not only in Early Minoan Crete and the Middle Helladic mainland,* but also in Asia 
Minor at the Ali§ar HOyQk.* Urn burials alone are frequent in Anatolia, and cist graves 
also, so that no conclusions can be drawn from a study of the grave-types. 

The custom of covering the corpse with a pithos cut in half, the halves laid mouth 
to mouth, is paralleled at Ali«iar(II), but there jars were utilized undivided, sometimes as 
many as three being telescoped together; it is demonstrable that Ali§ar II is in part 
contemporary with the top levels at Kusura, very much later than the cemetery. 

The importance of the cemetery' at Kusura lies in its being a link between the east 
and west Anatolian cultures, not culturally but geographically. It helps to show, with 
the few scattered graves of Ali^r I, that pithos burial as a custom had very early origins 
in Asia Minor, but it also should act as a warning that burial, or rather grave, types are 
not always safe criteria for dating. Here pithos, cist, and open-grave burial exist, all 
certainly contemporaiy, while at Ali^r terracotta cists were employed iis well as 
stone ones. 

The form of the pithos burials is not without its economic interest. At Kusura, 
when a body was too long for a single pithos, that pithos was halved longitudinally so 
that it would cover the body by the two portions being placed mouth to mouth. In one 
case at least there is evidence that already broken pithoi were used. This would seem to 
indicate that pithoi were objects of some value, not to be lightly cast away while still usable.® 

The use of an extra-mural burial-ground at this early period is important. Burials 
at Ali$ar were made in the town, though the evidence for funerary practices during 
Ali<;ar I and III is somewhat disappointing. The Yortan people, probably later than 
period A at Kusura, were also using clearly defined burial-grounds, but at Ahlatlibel * 
burial seems to have taken place in the houses, as at BogazkOy. 

* Blcgcn and Wace, op. cit., 31, and for further references, Goldman, Eulresis, 221-6. 

* A.H. i, toe. cit. 

* Miss Lamb has obscr\'ed that in Lesbos a local potter considered a pithos to be the most 
difficult form to execute. 

* Tark Tarih, ii, 88 ff. 
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Grave-Register 


Su$Hbfr of 
Crave 

Type ’ 

Orientation 

Burial 

Pottery 

Comments 

1. 

*ithos. Surviving length. 
0-7501.; width, 0.5301. 

Mouth, 0-28'’ 
N. ofW. 

No skeletal remains. 



2. 

PI. IX, 2,9. 

Cist Single, long cap¬ 
stone. Sides in two 
pieces, built up to re¬ 
quired level. Single end 
stones, with packing to 
required level Length 
(topofcapstonc), 1-6301.; 
width, 0-85 m. 

At east end, 
22° S. of E. 

Inhumation. Very con¬ 
fused. Possibly two 
individuals. One skull, 
in N.E. comer of cist, 
lay on its aide, base to 
north wall, face to east, 
with bones round it. 

(а) L»rge pot, 
shape uncer¬ 
tain. 

(б) Carinated 
jug, pi. X, I. 

Tlie cup-jug 
lay on its side, 
beneath a 

large sherd of 
(a). 

3 - 

PI. IX. 4.7. 

Pithos. Length, 1-4 ni.; 
width, 1-12 m. over 
handles. 

Mouth. 18° 
S. ofE. 

Inhumation, crouched on 
right side. Head to 
west, face to south (?). 
Len^h of skeleton u 
found. 1-03 m.; width 
over shoulders 0-52 m. 

(а) Jug» P>- X. 

II. 

(б) SmallJar(?). 
(c) Coarse pot. 

uncertain 

shape. 

At the west end, 
on top of the 
pithos, were 
remains of 
a smaller 

pithos, and 
another pot 
oriented (ike 
the body. 

4 - 

Pl. IX, 3. 

Cist made of two large 
side-stones, not set 
squarely. A large stone 
at each end. Length, 
0-80 m.; width, 0-63 m. 
(capstone). 

At east end, 
13® S. of E. 

No skeletal remains. 

1 

Jug, pi. X, 3. 

Only one 

cover • stone, 
at the east 
end, was in 
position. 

5 - 

(upper) 

PI. IX, 5. 

Cist, very fragmentary. 
Length, 1-4 m.; width, 
0-73 m. 

At cast end, 
11® S. of E. 

I nhumaiion.contracted on 
right side, len doubled 
back. Head to west, 
face to south. Length 
of body as found,o-77 m. 

(a) Jug, pi. X, 

a 

(A) Jug, pi. X, 
6. 

Both pots be¬ 
hind tne skull. 

5 - 

(lower) 

As above. 

As above. 

Inhumation, position un¬ 
certain, probably as 
above. Head to west. 

(fl) Jug, pL X, 
* 3 - 

(6) Cup, very 
fragmentary. 

Separated from 
5 upper by 
stratum of 

earth. 

6. 

PI. IX, 10. 

Pithos, badly broken. 
Greatest surviving 

length, 1-02 m. ; width, 
0-76 m. 

Mouth, 15® 
S. ofE. 

Inhumation, contracted 
on right side. Head to 
base of pithos, i.e. to 
west, face to south. 

(а) Cup, pi. X, 
5 - 

(б) Cup, pi. X, 
2. 

(a) Lay behind 
skull ; (6) out¬ 
side baM of 
pithos. 
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^umbrrof 

Crave 

Type 

OrieHtatioM 

Burial 

Peatery 

Commeuts 

7 - 

Pilhos. Greatest sar« 
viving length, i-i m.; 
width, ty(a m. 

Mouth, 33® 
N. bf W. 

Inhumation. Poor pre¬ 
servation. 

(0) Sherd: rim 
and handle. 

(d) Sherd of 
Imwl. 

Sherds also 
found in the 
filling above 
grave. 

a 

PI. IX. a 

Pithos. This has been 
bisected longitudinally 
and the two ‘halves’ 
placed mouth to mouth 
over the body. Length 
of pithos, 1-15 m.; wiwh, 
o.^ m. Total length of 
the two pieces, i.lSm. 

Mouth, 17® 
S. of E. 

Inhumation, contracted 
on left side with kgs 
drawn up, hands to face. 
Head to west, face to 
north. Whole body laid 
on a mud-brick plat* 
form. Length of l^y 
as found, o-88 m.; width 
over pelvis, 0-40 m. 
Platform, i-aixo-tem. 

(«1 Jug, pi. X, 

9. 

The vase was 
placed behind 
the skull. 

9 - 

Pithos, very fra^entary. 
The mouth dosed by 
the remains of another 
pithos. Total length, 
io8 m.; length of 
pithos, o^m.; width, 
0^5 m. 

Mouth, 15® 
S. of E. 

Inhumation, Head to 
west. 



lO. 

Pithos. Greatest sur¬ 
viving length, 0.77 m.; 
width, 0-47 m. 

Mouth, 11® 
N. of W. 




It. 

Pithos, very fragmentary. 
Length, i-oam.; width, 
0-50 m. 

Mouth, 18® 
30' S. of E. 

Inhumation, head to 
west. 

Two • handled 
jar, pi. X. 7. 


13 . 

Pithos. The position 
could not be determined, 
but it seems probable 
that the body was laid 
on a laige sherd and a 
broken barrel-shaped 
pithos inverted over it. 
Length, 0-57 m.; width, 
0-36 ra. 

Mouth, 15® 
S. of E. 

Inhumation. Only frag¬ 
ments of infant’s skull 
remained, head to west 

Disc. 

The disc lay 
to east of 
skull: no data 
to determine 
whether this 
was behind 
the skull. 

'3 

Pithos. Surviving length, 
0-38 m.; width, 0-43 m. 
over handles. 

> 

Mouth,6®N. 
of E. 

Inhumation, laid with 
head at mouth of pithos, 
to west 
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Nutuhtrof 

Grove 

Type 

Oritnlalion 

Buriat 

Pottery 

Comments 

* 4 - 

Pl. IX, 6. 

Open grave. 

19" 30' S. of 
E. 

I nhumation, contracted 
slightly on right side. 
The body was twisted 
so that the rear of the 
Mlvis w’as uppermost 
The upper trunk was 
crouched, with the hands 
drawn up before the 
face. Head west end, 
with the top uppermost, 
face to south. The legs 
were drawn up side 
by side with the lower 
bones bentback. Length 
of corpse in grave, i-io 
m.; stature, 1-30 m. ; 
width, 0-44 m. 

(а) Amphora, 
pi. X, 10. 

(б) Cup, pi. X, 
4 - 

Cup behind 
the skull. 


Descriftiion of the Vases on pi. x 

The following account is compiled from the notes of J. Stewart and W. Lamb. All 
catalogued vases from the tombs arc illustrated. Those too fragmentai^^ to be recon¬ 
structed have not been catalogued; they have the same characteristics as those described 
below. Many vases seem to be finger-smoothed rather than polished, and the presence 
or absence of polish, produced by a pebble or othenvise, is often a matter for doubt. 
Some vases are described as ‘smoothed horizontally’ or‘vertically’, because strokes, 
too dull in tone to be called polish, have been observed. 

PI. X, I. Grcy-black clay, containing much grit and straw*. Mottled grey-black 
surface. Two plastic knobs. From Grave 2. 

PI. .X, 2. Light grey-buff clay, coarsely levigated with straw and grit. Mottled 

surface. From Grave 6. 

PI. X, 3. Black clay, fairly well tempered with little grit Black-brown surface. 
From Grave 4. 

PI. X 4. Black clay, with very little grit. Brown-black mottled surface, red at 
rim; smoothed with vertical and horizontal strokes. From Grave 14. 

PI. X, 5. Dark-grey clay containing grit and straw. Dark-grey surface, lighter at 
base. Pilrt of rim and handle missing. From Grave 6. 

PI. X, 6. Black clay, with a little grit and straw. Black surface, smoothed verti 

cally. Lip chipped. Grave 5, upper. 

I^I. X, 7. Clay as no. I. Grcy-black surface.’ One handle restored. From Grave 11. 
PI. .x', 8. Brown-black clay, finely tempered. Brown-black mottled surface, red at 
rim, slipped and polished diagonally and vertically. Lip chipped. From Grave 5, upper. 

' PI X, 9. Clay as no. 3. Grey-brown surface, pebble-polished horizontally. Two 
plastic knobs. Rim chipped. Ancient hole in base. From Grave 8. 

* So W. L.: J. S considers that the surface show’s traces of polish. 
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PI. X, lo. Black clay, fine, with small pieces of grit and straw. Brownish-black 
surface, red at nm, polished on upper part, but not towards base. Six bosses. Patches 
of handle and nm restored. From Grave 14. 

PI. X, II. Clay as no. 10. Black-brown surface, slipped and polished with hori¬ 
zontal and diagonal strokes. Part of handle restored. From Grave 3. 

PI. X, 12. Clay as no. 10. Brown-black surface, polished horizontally. From 
trench between Graves i and 2. 

PI. X. 13. Black clay, with much grit and straw. Black-brown surface smoothed 
horizontally. Ancient hole in base. From Grave 5, lower. 

Description of the Pithoi in Jigs. 26, 27 

The clay varies from grey to brown, though one jar is reddish buflT in part, and one is 
red-brown inside and on rim, black outside. The amount of grit in the paste varies, and 
some examples contain straw. The surface is smooth, but neither slipped nor polished. 


APPENDIX 


Analyses of Metal 


The following analyses have kindly been supplied by Professor Desch to whom I 
would like to express my warmest gratitude. 

Concerning nos. 1-3, from period A. he reports: ‘Those so far examined from 
other periods show more nickel and little or no arsenic, so seem to have a different 
source.’ He adds that none of the specimens analysed proved to be true bronze. 


tVo. 

/'mix/ 

Copper 

1 

A 

99 - 5 > 

a 

A 

99 - 4 * 

3 

A 

95*74 

4 

B 

99-4 

5 

B 

97-2 

6 

Transitional 

B-C 

99-3 

7 

C 

99-8 

8 

C 

991 

9 

C 

97-9 

10 

C 

990 


Tin 

Arsenic 

Nickel 

Iron 

— 

0-43 

0^)6 

— 

— 

0-59 

— 

— 

2-80 

0-25 

005 

— 

0-5 

O-I 

trace 

— 

1-2 

trace 

0-5 

i-i 


trace 

trace 

0-7 

— 

— 

0-1 

O-I 

trace 

trace 

0-1 

0-8 

03 

trace 

0*4 

*•4 

0-2 

O-I 

•>3 

0-4 


No. 3 also contains 116 per cent, of lead. 

The specimens in question were all small fragments, 
descriptions are as follows:— 


Their exact levels and 


No. 1. Tip of pin. From 11 , 89^15-89 m. 

No. 2. Tip of pin or drill. From 11/89-5 ni. 

No. 3. Oblong fragment. From 11 , 89-75 
No. 4. Fragment of toggle-pin. From V, 93 5- 

9325 »n- 

No. 5. Fragment of pin or wire. From V, 
94-65 m. 


I No. 6. Fragment of roll-headed pin. From 1 , 95-75- 
95-5 m- 

No. 7. Fragment of pin. From VI1, 104-103-5 m. 
No. 8. Fragment of pin. From VI, 104-103-75 m. 

No. 9 Fragment of pin. From VI 11 ,102 5-102-25 m. 
No. la Fragment of pin or wire. From VI, 103-5-^ 
«03-25 tn. 





\\—Thc Astrolabe of Queen Elizabeth 
By R. T. Gunther, Esq.^ M.A., Hon. LL.D. 

Read 12th November 1936 


During the past summer a number of parts of ancient English astronomical 
instruments were found in the University Observator)'^ at Oxford, during the 
refitting of certain rooms for the new programme of work of Professor Plaskett, 
the Savilian Professor of Astronomy. Professor Plaskett was kind enough to 
draw my attention to the find, and, on my expressing the opinion that it was of 
historic value, was gracious enough to present the instruments to the Oxford 
Museum of the History of Science in the Old Ashmolean. 

The collection includes parts of a fine mural quadrant by Elias Allen of 
7-foot radius, the limb of a 6-foot sextant, a 2-foot equatorial quadrant, and 
one or two indeterminate parts of seventeenth-century apparatus. But the 
most interesting piece of all is a large planispheric astrolabe made by Thomas 
Gemini in 1559 for Queen Elizabeth. 

Before this recent discovery the existence of these instruments had been 
entirely forgotten in the University. I am certain that Professor Plaskett’s 
predecessor, Professor H. H. Turner, could not have known of them, but there 
is evidence that his assistant, the late Mr. F. A. Bellamy, F.R.A.S., was aware 
that they were still extant. The Observatory, which is a comparatively modem 
building erected during the professorship of Charles Pritchard, may have re¬ 
ceived them when the ancient Astronomy Chamber, in the Tower of the Schools 
next the Bodleian, was transferred to the custody of the Keeper of the 
University Archives. 

Three pieces at least, including the astrolabe, can be identified as being 
part of the great gift of instruments made to the University by Nicolas Greaves 
in 1659, an inventory of which was printed in the Bodleian Catahgus Librontm 
ManHScriptoriim for 1697. Nicolas was a doctor of theology and a Fellow of 
All Souls College, but there is nothing to show that he had any interest in 
astronomy, other than that his elder brother, John Greaves, had occupied the 
Savilian Chair from 1643 to 1648, when he was evicted by the parliamentary' 
commissioners. John died in 1652.' 

’ The head of the branch of the family with which we arc concerned was the Rev. John Greaves, 
who held the living of Colmore, Hants, and had been tutor to George Wither, the poet- The 
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circumstances of the gift are inscribed on one side 
of the tablet of the astrolabe (fig. i) and on three of the other instruments:— 

^ 59 - Oxott. hi usunt pxaecipui Prof, Savi/iartoruttt: 

£x dono Nic. Greaves S.T.D. 

Prof: Savil. 

The instruments were not by any means new when mven. The Allen 
quadrant, dated 1637, was 22 years old at the date of presentation, and the 
astrolabe, dated 1559 was already a centenarian. Neither could have been 
specially made for John Greaves as Savilian Professor. The inclusion of 
the name of his predecessor, Bainbridge (whose name was John, and not 

oll^he IL&haTr/ibTI^T' 

Oxford, having generously provided her Astronomy professor with a tower 
room as an observ^atory, evidently considered it to be the duty of the observer 
to furnish his own instruments. Her example was followed by Charles 11 
when he provided his Astronomer Royal with Greenwich Observatory, but 
expected Flamsteed to find the instruments for obser\’ation out of his in- 
a equate income of ^100 a year. So it is not impossible that these old Oxford 
instruments may have been the private property of Bainbridge, and on his 
decease were passed on to John Greaves, on whose death they were inherited 
by his brother Nicolas, who, knowing their history, devised an appropriate in- 
^ription when he gave them to the University in 1659. And thus the Oxford 
Obser\'ator>' came to possess first-rate equipment of its own for the first time. 

inscriptions ‘ Tho. Bambridge' has been engraved in error for ‘Joh 
Bainbridge And the chapter-heading in the Bodleian Catalogue for 1697 
was hardly less accurate if Nicolas Greaves w^as really the donor.^ It reads^^ 

Instrumenta astroxomica Afusei Saviltani ex dono pleraque Johannis & Thomae 

GrAEVIORUM FRATRUM SCIENTIA AC PROBITATE PERSIMILIUM ET SEMPER MEMORANDORUM. 

^tween John and Edward.^He, too. became^ o^Al/souk ri'fo 

Edward. He was proctor in 1640 D D in 16^3 r»»rtr.r t l i before 

until ejected for non-conformitv in 1662 lohn • r orks., 1634, and of Welwyn 

his astLomical iXn„™ h/s brortl 'stZt” "l-cn apparently 

gave.he. .0the IS-”'*"” 

Presumably a contraction for Ntcolat fratris. 




I6r9. 




Fig. I. Inscriptions on one side of the Tablet of the Astrolabe (J) 
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And the first item on the list was 

1. Asirolabiitm aereum cum Reft & Plauisphacrio — 

presumably the astrolabe of Queen Elizabeth. 

In most details the instrument agrees so perfectly with the Great Astrolabe 
made by Humphrey Cole that the figures of that fine instrument published in 
Archacohgh, Ixxvii, pis. lxiii-lxviii. well scr\'e to indicate its style. It will 
now suffice to indicate the principal differences. Elizabeth s instrument is the 
smaller of the two, being 14 in. in diameter. It is of brass gilt, and bears 

the signature of the maker, ‘Thomas II 
1559on a frontispiece engraved by 
him (fig, 2).* This dates it nine years 
earlier than any known work bearing 
Cole’s name in full, but five years later 
than a pocket dial signed *V. C.’, which 
we have attributed to him. 

'I’he suspension ring and shackle 



Fig. X Signature of Thomas Gemini, 1559 


have been broken off and are now missing. A swivel attached them to a round 
bracket engraved with the in.scription recording Elizabeth’s ownership— Eliza- 
bt’f/i Det Gratia Angliac, Pranciae ct Hibcntiac Regina etc. on the obverse, with 
the royal coat of arms and initials ‘ E, R.’ on the reverse (fig. 3). 

The thickened rim of the mother, built up of three thicknesses of brass 
riveted together, is graduated with a circle of degrees numbered by tens, and 
a circle of the twenty-four hours. The inside of the mother is engraved as a 
Quadratum Nauticum, essentially similar to that in Cole’s astrolabe {/oc. cii., 
pi. Lxiv) and as figured three years earlier by Gemma Frisius in the De Astr^ 
labio catholico. I he names of 32 points of the compass are inscribed in full, and 
the 16 Mediterranean winds are named both in Latin and in Greek. Below, in 
small italic script, is the aforementioned signature of Thomas Gemini (pl xi 
fig. 1). 

The single tablet is engraved like the third plate of the small astrolabe 
that Cole made for Prince Henry {loc. cit., p. 279). On one side is a Horhontale 
Cat/wticum, a tablet of forty-five horizons, one for every two degrees (fig. 1). 
They are crossed by the Horizon rectus and the IJnea meridiona/is, an airjinge- 

ment in all essentials similar to that of Cole’s tablet, figured in Archaeohtia 
toe. cit., pi. LXV. * ’ 

On the reverse are calendar circles for correlating the days of the months 
with the degrees of the zi^iacal signs. The ist of Aries coincided with 
11th March, and due account is taken of the extra quarter-day after 31st Dccem- 

' Colvin, Eariy Engraving and Engravers in England, 1905, fig. 7. 
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ber. Within these circles are Scales of Umbra recta and Umbra versa ; also a 
scale of the twelve Horae Juaequalcs, or planetary hours, divided in halves. 
For use with this scale one arm of the alidade is doubly graduated, with Horae 
ortus solis from the centre to the periphery and with Horae occasns sobs from 

the pcripherv to the centre (pi. xi, fig. 2). . • - 

The tablet is retained in its right position by a perforation engaging in a 


small pin in the mother. 1 r r 

The gilt Rete or star-map (pi. xii) is a superb example of the art ot the 



Fig. 3. Bracket inscribed with the name and coat of arms of Queen Elizabeth 


astrolabist. It is designed for twenty-nine stars, most of which are actually re¬ 
presented by gilt metal stars car\'ed at the ends of the star pointers, a most 
Lautiful and Lusual feature.- The symmetrical design of '"‘^riacing straj^ 
work that supports the stars and zodiac ring in position closely resembles he 
design that bk-ame characteristic of instruments made in the atelier of the 
Ars^ius brothers of Louvain, but of all dated instraments by "’^niters tha 
school this is the earliest known example. Inde^. were it "o* 'Of 
that Gemini was himself of Flemish origin, we might suspect the design of the 
Arsenius instruments to have had an English ancestry. 


List of huenty-nine stars on the Rete 
Caput And[romedae] Oculus 'd 


Pectus Cassiop[eiae] 

Triangulus 
Venter Caeti 
Caput Gorgon is 

Pleiades . u • 

Bla^ve'. asU as two s^r in—U. In Ih. Biagrave inslni^cn. 

(Adobes of the Wortd, pi. 141) the sure are not chased m full relief. 


Cingulum Ori[onis] 
Venter Leporis 
Canis ma[ior] 

Canis minor 
Pollux 
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Pectus 
Lucida Hydrae 
Cor St 

Dorsum Vrs[ae] ma[ioris] 
Dorsum SI 
Cauda SI 
Algorab 

Cauda Vrfsae] Ma[ioris] 


Scheat 


Pes posterior Vr. ma. 
Spica m (no star) 
Alfeca Coro[nae] 
Alramech 
Lanx Sepsis] 

Hasta Bootis 
Cor Tit, 

Caput Draconis 


marked uS 

Wultur Cauda St 

Cap Her[culis] Caput AndCromedaeJ 

Cervix SI 

Cauda Cigni Canis maior 

Alramech Canis minor 


Oculus 'ts 
Venter Caeti 
Spica 
Fomahaud 


sigmmmmm 

would have been similar to that of the similar parts of the A 

figured in Astrolabes of the IVorld, pis. 93 and 97 Arsenius astrolabes 

advertising his dwelling in London within the ‘Black Friers’ and h'^ 

•exactly to make all the Instruments apper?eyni„g'to the 

named Tectonicon by Leonard Dvp-o-e<; r j ^ 'vell-known Boke 

believing that for sL work he wfnss?st^ ’ ‘1 

employ, who, when working on his own. signal himselT^-Tc™ and «h 
suggested, was no other than youn^ Humohrev V. C., and who, I 

.c .. tt G'.n.r.sri.'rsy S'ss; 

‘ Archatologia, Ixxvii, 309. 
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interests, and too highly gifted with an artistic temperament, to do such 
mechanical work himself. 

The following r^sum^ of his varied pursuits may help to elucidate the 
problem. Gemini was a foreigner. He describes himself as ‘ Lysiensis which 
might mean any place on the river Lys, or perhaps Lys-lds-Lannoy by Lille. 
Certainly, the style of his art, his epithet ‘Flander’, and his description by 
Bagford as a ‘ duchman ’ indicate that he came from the Low Countries. 

We first hear of him in England in 1524 when on 21st July the Stationers'Com¬ 
pany ‘ Received of Thomas Gemyne. stranger, for transgressynge the ordinance 
of this house, callying a brother of the companye a fasse (false) knave, xiif/.’ 

In 1545 he engraved a long series of anatomical plates to illustrate his 
large work, the Compendiosa ioiuts ^ 1 natofne delmeatio, based on the great work 
of Vesalius, 1543. The text was in Latin, and the book, with the royal arms 
surrounded by allegorical figures on the frontispiece, was dedicated to 
Henry \TII. The book met with such success that it brought its illustrator 
the reputation of being a skilful surgeon (to which apparently he was not 
entitled), and from 1547 to 1563 he was employed as a surgeon, in receipt of a 
regular payment of /lo a year from the privy purse for duty at the Court. 
The book was translated into English by Thomas Udall, and, dedicated to 
Edward \T, again appeared in 1553. In this edition Gemini spoke of himself 
as • not so perfeict and expcrte in the English tonge that I dare waraunt or 
trust myne owne dooynges', and also as ‘ lixyng and beyng here by the King’s 
most gracious bountie 

In May 1555 Gemini was summoned, with eight other men and one woman, 
to appear before the Council of the College of Physicians for examination and 
punishment, as an ‘impostor'. 

It is not impossible that the College was moved by a complaint from 
Vesalius, who in 1546 had written to his friend Joachim Roelandt of the in¬ 
justice done to his anatomical illustrations by want of knowledge and accuracy 
in the copyist. Why, he asked, did these blockheads of imitators, ‘ ineptissimi 
imitatoresnot take advantage of his published offer to lend the original 
blocks for printing abroad if occasion arose ? Nevertheless, Gemini continued 
to receive his surgeon’s stipend of £10 for another eight years, until 1563. 

In 1548, the year after his appointment as Court Surgeon, he published 
a book on ornamental engravings, a specimen of which was published by 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson in the Proceedings of this Society in June 1917. Its 
engraved title, Morysse and Damaskin renewed and encreased / Pery profitable for 
Goldsmyf/ies and Embroderers by Thomas Gem inns at London Anno 1542, is the 
only specimen of English engraving of the reign of Edward VI. 

Gemini was the first engraver who worked on metal, and who put his 
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name to his work, in England. Experts describe his work as having an un¬ 
doubted Italian character. Cole may have learnt his art from him, and, know¬ 
ing him for a foreigner, signed some of his own later work as that of ‘ A English 
Man born in ye North ^ 

* 555 “^ find Gemini trading in Blackfriars, where he printed two 
books for Leonard Digges, A Prognostication of Right Good Effect and the 
Tcctonicon. When Queen Elizabeth came to the throne in 1559 he produced 
the third edition of the Anatomy, substituting her head for the coat of arms on 
the title-page. 'I'his portrait can hardly be considered a success, and with 
other efforts at royal portraiture it may have led to the drafting in 1563 of an 
ordinance to forbid persons ‘to draw, paynt, grave or pourtraye her Majesties 
personage or visage for a time untill by some perfect patron and example the 
same may be by others followed The astrolabe was dated as of the same 
year. Gemini’s last work, in 1570, was a map of Spain in Ortelius’ Thcatrnm 
Orbis Tcrrarnm. 


APPENDIX 


Note on Thomas Gemtni by John Bagford 

‘Of the first printing in the late dissolved Convcnziall Monastery of Blackfriers the 
first that we mete with mentioned is Thomas Gcmine and I suppose to be a duchman 
by birthe he first sctlet hear in the time of Hcncry the 8 he then printed and graved the 
Annotami of Mann in folio and dedicated to Henery the 8 and this was in the year 1545 
in Latin and was the first of that kind done in England and the second Impression it 
was translated into English by one Thomas Udall and this was dedicated to King 
^ T- ^ some amendmentes 1550, the third and last impression was dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth with her picture in the titlcpage and this was finished in the year 
1559 ^ ^hc first year of the Ra3me of the Quen and this is one of the furst peccs of 
gra\nng that we have had in this our nation of England and at that time of day they then 
had not the use of the Rouling prese in no partes in England whether ther wa3'er graved 
m Copper or in pulter is to be questioned. He the sade Gemine I believe was a surgeon 
bred and might take his Coppey from that of Vasalius printed at Basill 15— he was 
a nian who could tumc himsclfe to ane3' niacaneck worke as ma be sene that he then 
made Mathematical! Instrumentcs for Leonard Digges and outhers. wharaboutes he 
Icvcn in Blackfriers I am at a loss I have sene bookes by him prented in 15— I do not 

question but that he had prented sevirall Bookes which but few have com to my hands' 
(Colvin, loc. cit., p. 13). 


♦ ♦ 
* 


» these pages were passing through the press, an earlier Astrolabe bv 

T. Gemini was discovered by M. Henri Michel in the Royal Observatory of Belgiurn 
It IS said to be ^3 mm in diameter and dated 1552. The astrolabe is engraved with the 
arms and initials of Edward VI and John Dudle3\ ^uke of Northumberland A third 
escutcheon charged with three crescents with a smaller one between them (? for difiTercncc) 
is flanked with the initials I C (del ei Terre, No. 5, 1937). 

The other Savilian Instruments have been described in The Observatory (or July 1937. 


III .—The Crowns of England 
By M. R. Holmes, Esq.. F.S.A. 


Read 13th February 1936 


At only one period in English history was it thought that the country had 
no further use for crowns, and that brief seventeenth-century heresy led to an 
act which has since been deplored for nearly three hundred years—the destmc- 
tion of the Regalia. The significance of this destruction is worth emphasizing 
at the outset, as it meant a real break in the history of the development of the 
crowns themselves. A general popular belief is that, up to this time, all the 
sov’ereigns from William the Concjueror onwards had been crowned with 
the crown of St. Edward the Confessor, and all those after the Rebellion used 
the new St. Edward’s Crown made at the Restoration. But the matter is hardly 
as simple as that. Not only do we find references to, and pictures of, various 
other crowms, but the coronation crown in some descriptions sounds very unlike 
a Saxon diadem, and we find, besides, that the present St. Edward’s Crown 
has by no means been used at every coronation since it was made. 

The Great Seals of Edward the Confessor and the four Norman kings 
have been reproduced by many writers since Selden used them for the section 
on crowns in his Titles of Honour, and the variations of their diadems were 
worked out, not so long ago, by our Fellow^ Mr. Cyril Davenport. The evidence 
of coins and seals is necessarily crude, but suffices to show us at least the type 
of crown with w'hich the Saxon artist was familiar, a broad, pearl-studded band, 
apparently arched across the top (fig. i, a and b). And here, at the outset, a word 
may be said as to the evidence afforded by royal portraiture at the various 
periods. Coins, portraits, and effigies of the middle ages are valuable for details 
of costume and armour in general, rather than as records of specific ornaments. 
The crowns depicted here are not to be regarded as exact likenesses of the king's 
personal jeweller)', but they do indicate very clearly the type of crown which at 
one period or another the "artist w'as accustomed to see. I n the middle ages 
the king’s crown was as much an article of dress as were his cloak and shoes. 
Like them it could change with the changing fashions, and its characteristic 
proportions and outline were quite as easy to record as the actual lineaments 
of the wearer. 

With the Tudors and early Stuarts we reach an age of more or less exact 
portraiture. The crown was no longer regpilarly worn—I know of no crowned 
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portrait of Mary Tudor ^ve those on her coins and Great Seal—except by 
Queen Elizabeth but it is seen in the background of more than one portrait 

Hone approximates closely to other representa- 

lons. With the end of the seventeenth century, however, comes a period 
when royal portraiture may not be trusted. It W'ould seem that the face alone 
was painted from the sitter, and sometimes the face alone w^as the w’ork of 
the portrait-painter. Details of costume, draper>\ and decorations would be 
put in by some artist who specialized in such matters, as did. for instance. Van 
Akcn. and ^e emblems of royalty that lie on a side-table in many an eighteenth- 
centur> portrait would be painted from studio ‘ properties' or desigLd from 

speaking, such portraits are untrustwLhy from 
exceptions, but the painted crowns of the 
’ the first two Hanoverians and their consorts must generally be 

CharlilT" i he National Portrait Gallery’s portrait of gLn 

shows a recognizable crown, and brings us back to a style 
portraiture in w-hich such details are more or less faithfully attended to. ^ 

A ^ crowns are obtainable, not infrequently, from chronicles 

ind nJf' ^ '’7‘J’lantegenet was crowned, according to Capgrave 

and others, with the crown of his mother’s first husband, the Emperor HeV^' V 

hoi it in his Draco Normamiicus; says it was so 

heavy that it had two silver rings at the sides, by which it might be supported 

rro« or“1V"K"° ’’fT' joined together had a large jeweUnd a 

rm« ^ detail is interesting, as the 

cross s not usually represented as adorning the rim of a crown liefore the 

."-ru i’®'''®''®''. find it referred to in at least one thirteenth- 

hood ry'ioenntent The necessity of supporting the heavy crown over the king’s 
head is mentioned by other writers. In one of the Cotton MSS.* in the British 
Ho U si? ^ondoned as one of the duties of the Earl Marshal of England^ 
He IS suppo^ to be standing by. holding the crown, and 'when the crown is 

hko°?h-^V‘"*^^-^T^’ P“' the flower in front and 

^ace a?d in Tar'" ThT"'' “i^ i" 

peace and in war . This seems very clear, but it obviously applies to a crown 

of the old open pattern, with trefoils or fleurs-de-lis all roun^d ITd no front cross 

?h if. ^tlPpetting-rings. It shows, however, that the coronation crown was 

!.n°Vd'i" century', as being unwieldy for the king to we.ar 

Hm?d'^’ detailed report we have of a coronation ^Roger of 

Hovedens account of the crowningof Richard I, we hear of the kinc chtmirimr 

his crow n for a lighter one at the end of the sendee. ^ ‘ 5 S? 

* Vclp. Costume ami Fashion, ii. 122. 
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This description mentions, moreover, that the coronation crown was 
supported over the kinjj’s head by two earls on account of its weight. This 
sounds as if it were his father’s crown with the silver side-rings. It may have 
been worn again some years later, when after his imprisonment and ransom he 





Fig. I. Changes in the style of crowns, elo’enth-fiAcenth centuries 

(a. A) Eleventh century, from coins of William I; (c) Byzantine type (restored) from effigy of Richard I at Rouen ; 
(rf) late twelfth century, from effigy of Richard 1 at Fontevraud; (*) thirteenth century, from effigies of Henry III and 
Eleanor of Castile at Westminster; (/) early fourteenth century, from effigy of Edu-ard 11 at Gloucester; (g) late 
fourteenth century, from portraits of Richard II; (A) early fifteenth century, from effigy of Henry IV at Canterbury 


went through a State ser\'ice at Winchester, something like a coronation, except 
that he was not formally invested, but publicly wore his robes and crown through¬ 
out. At the end of this service, again, he changed into a lighter set of vestments 
and a lighter crown. It is possible that the shape of this German crown is 
indicated by that on the effigy placed over Richard’s heart in Rouen Cathedral 
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I. 0 * The broad band of gold, with small ornaments on the upper rim, 
suggests the crowns of the Byzantine Empire, like Justinian’s in the Ravenna 
mosaic, and it is a pity that the Rouen effigy is too badly broken for us to know 
whether the crown had a cross above the brow. 

The Annals of Winchester say that Richard was buried in the crown he 
had worn for the Winchester service, but one may be allowed to doubt whether 
the crown was really permitted to go into the grave with him. He wore it when 
lying in state upon his bier, as was the custom, but at his actual burial a crown 
of cheaper material may well have been substituted, as was done at the burial 
of Edward I just over a century later. When Edwards tomb was opened by 
this Society in 1774, the body was seen to be wearing a floriated crown, not of 
gold, but of base metal' 

W hen we come to John s reign, we find various semi-official descriptions 
of the regalia, which have been collated by the late Sir William St. John Hope 
in his articles on The King s Coronation Ornaments ’ in the first two v'olumes 
of The Ancestor, Here at least two crowns are mentioned. One is described 
as ‘the great crown which came from Germany', another is ‘our golden crowm 
made in LondonThe documents are receipts for State robes and jewels sent 
to the king at various places, 1 he London crown was sent to him at Reading 
in 1204, with elaborately jewelled robes of red samite. The German crown 
presumably that with which his brother and father had been crowned went to 
Clarendon in 1207, with some purple vestments, not so rich in jewels. Another 
1st, dated from Canfield in the last year of the reign, when John was in danger 
of losing his crown and his kingdom, mentions the red samite robes and ‘one 
crown with precious stones, with one cross and seven flowers ’. This from the 
mention of the cross, would appear to be Heniy ll’s ‘great crown'! and this 
name, ‘our great crown', also occurs in connexion with a crown sent out for 
John to UTar at Caen. There was apparently a gold crown as well, which was 
given to Johns foundation of Beaulieu, and made into a shrine or casket.* 

Discussion of John s crowns would be incomplete if we were to pass over 
without comment the popular belief that John’s crown was lost, with his luggage 
in the quicksands of the Wash. As Dr. C. R. Beard has pointed out,* we have 
evidence from what is known of John’s movements that he and his immediate 
followers were at no time in danger of being caught by the tide. So important 
a jewel as the crown would, like the Great Seal, travel with the king, and not 
be left to come on afterwards with the ser\^ants and luggage. What was lost 

him In?h"! ^•'^hard I is the little-known one said to have been given by 

n f,^^tan.a. This was probably a crown made locally for thcTmage 

at the king s expense, not one of his personal ornaments. “ 

See Dr. Rose Graham in Archacolo^cat Jountal, Ixxxiii, 87, 

* Tht Romance of Treasure Trove, iiosqq. 
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was probably the king’s baggage-train, with his tents, camp-vessels, munitions, 
and recent plunder. 

About Henry III we are, or used to be, told that, being too small tor the 
‘great crown’, he was crowned with his mothers bracelet. Matthew Paris says 
that the coronation was performed ‘ with a certain golden circlet', but the more 
picturesque version is apparently no more than a later elaboration. In 1220 
Henry was crowned again at Westminster, and there exists the receipt for a 
crown and robes brought back to London from Corfe, where they had apparently 
been stored ever since John sent for them to Canfield.’ 1 his time the crown is 
called ‘ a golden crown complete, adorned with various stones’. The changing 
fashion in crowns of this period is illustrated by Matthew Paris in his various 
Histories and by the funeral effigies of Henr>' himself and his daughter-in-law 
Eleanor of Castile in Westminster Abbey (fig i, 4 The burial crown of Edward I 
is said* to have been of simple form, with floriated ornaments lower than the 
tall pinnacles of the earlier crowns shown on the tombs at Fontevraud (fig, i, //). 
Its general proportions, though not its details, are indicated in the sketch 
made in 1774 for publication in Archaeologia (pi. xiv, fig. i), but its exact outline 
is concealed by the folded veil that still lies over the king s face. 

In the documents of Edward’s reign we find the ‘great crown’ taking a 
new part in the ceremony, for a wardrobe account of 1299, in the library* of this 
Society describes ‘ a great crown of gold with square balas-rubies (or spinels), 
emeralds, eastern sapphires, rubies and great eastern pearU . . . which is 
appointed to be carried over the heads of the kings of England when they go 
out from the church to the banquet on the day of their coronation'.* If. as appears 
from this, the ‘ great crown ’ is no longer the actual coronation crown, we must 
find if possible, what has taken its place. It may help us, in this connexion 
if we remember that in the previous reign the king had transterred the body of 
St Edward who had not been very long canonized, to a new and splendid shrine 
in the church he was rebuilding in his honour, and that it was apparently the 
custom, whenever the Confessor’s body was e.xhumed, for some attempt to be 
made to keep a souvenir of the event. Gundulf, bishop oi Rochester, tried to 
pull a hair out of his beard in 1102; Laurence, abbot of Westminster removed 

his vestmentsand ring laterin the century; and it is not impossible that Henryrill, 

whose devotion to St. Edward was notorious, preserved his crown as a relic, 
replacing it with the ‘ list of gold ’ which Henry Keepe felt, but could not 
remove when he in his turn robbed the coffin in 1685. It is, at any rate, certain 
that we now find mention of the Crown of St Edward as a national relic 
Hemingburgh tells us that, when discussing the question of homage due to the 
English crown by the kings of Scotland. Edward I declared that he would have 

» Pells Receipt Roll, no. a a. m. i. * Archaeologia, iii, 384. * MS. 119. f- 285. 
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the due right of the kingdom ‘and of the crown of St Edward, of which he was 
the ^ardian . Robert of Gloucester, likewise, gives a hint to the same effect 
in his account of the crowning and anointing of King Alfred at Rome by 
Pope Leo IV. Most of his information for this he gets from William of Malmes- 
hury, as was pointed out by Howlett in his edition of Robert's work for the 
Rolls Series. But he makes one significant addition. ‘The Pope Leo him 
blessed’, he says,‘when he thither came, and the king's crown of this land, ///a/ 
tn this taud yet is.' That last piece of information about the crown is given neither 
by William of Malmesbury nor by Heniy'of Huntingdon, and there is no reason 
for Robert’s inserting it save the belief that the crown of the Saxon kings was 
still treasured at St. Edward’s shrine. 

Edward I disliked wearing his crown in public, and the three jewelled 
crowns which appear beside the ‘ great crown ’ in inventories of the royal 
treasurv’ had belonged to Blanche of Castile. One was set with rubies, emeralds, 
and large pearls, one with rubies and emeralds only, and one with Indian pearls; 
and one of these three may in fact be King John’s ‘ London' crown, as Adam’ 
de Stratton, who had had to disgorge various ill-gotten gains a few years before 
these inventories were made, was found to have got possession of ^^30,000 odd 
and a crown said to be King John’s. 

II owned at least ten crowns, according to a vv'ardrobe account, 
nine being of gold and one of silver. These, however, would be personal 
jewelleiy, for the most part, and not ceremonial diadems. At this king’s 
coronation great offence was given by the fact that St. Edward’s crown \\\is 
carried in the ‘polluted hands’* of Piers Gaveston. From the way the fact is 
described it is clear that the offence vv'as not so much the honour done to 
Gaveston as the dishonour done to what was now definitely regarded as a holy 
relic. If we are to judge from Edward’s effigy at Gloucester, the fashion in 
ordinary crowns now favoured something a little more floriated than the simple 
crowns of the previous century (fig. i,/). but the artist who drew the miniatures 

in Queen Mary’s Psalter • shows us a continuance of the simple type in fourteenth- 
century art. 

The four crovvms in the treasury of Westminster are met with again in an 
inventor)' of the time of Edward III, but the note on the ‘great crown’ has 
undergone a significant change. Instead of being ‘the great crown used on 
coronation day', it has been turned to yet another purpose, and has become 
the Kings great crown which was recently pledged in Flanders’. The second 
emeralds and great pearls, is mentioned in the same list but 

the other two are not described, being put down merely as the third and fourth 
crowns. 

Walsingham’s phrase is * manibus inquinatis 


* B.M. MS. Royal 3 B, vii. 



Archaeoi^ia 


Vou LXXXVI Plate XIV 




Fie. a. ||onr\’of Moninwith kniphtcd by Richard 11. BntMus, 

* MS. Marl. 1319 



Kig. 3. A coronation at WcirtiiiinMcr, 
Kroin the Ifdip Roll, now in West¬ 
minster Abbey Library 


by thf Son'tiy of AnUqntnui of /xiiiiion. 1937 
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Richard II seems to have altered the crown somewhat, or to have had a 
new one made. Not only in the portraits in Westminster Abbey and the 
National Portrait Gallery, but on the miniature figure in the well-known 
illuminated account' of his fall (pi. xiv, fig. 2), he is seen wearing a tall crown 
with spreading points, a type characteristic of the end of the fourteenth 
centur)'^ (fig. i,g). It was presumably in this reign that one of the crowns was 
adorned with the great irregular spinel given to the Black Prince by Pedro the 
Cruel, King of Castile. 

Froissart, in his account of Richards deposition, says that he ceremonially 
took off his crown in the Tower and handed it to Henry of Lancaster, sa) ing: 
‘ Henry, fair cousin, and Duke of Lancaster, I present and give to you this crown, 
with which I was crowned king of England, and all the rights dependent on it. 
The phrase rather suggests that St. Edwards crown is referred to, and Froissart 
adds that the crown and sceptre were safely packed up and given to proper 
guards, to place them in the treasury of Westminster Abbey until they should 
be wanted. 

Incidentally, Froissart gives us a curious piece of information about the 
coronation of Henr>' IV. He tells us that Henry was crowned with ‘the crown 
of St. Edward, which is arched over like a cross’. Can this be indeed St. Edward’s 
crown, or has Froissart got his information nearly correct, but not quite, as he 
has in at least one other point of the same ceremony, when he refers to the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports as ‘four citizens of Dover’? It may be that the 
old ‘ great crown ’ of Henry the Emperor had a single arch behind its cross like 
the crown of Charlemagne, though it is strange that this should never have 
been mentioned, and it does not seem to be implied by Froissart’s phrase ‘archie 
en croi.x ’. It was some time, too, since the ‘ great crown' had been used for an 
actual coronation crown, and there is no reason why it should have been so 
used, now that the relic of St. Edward was available. Possibly Froissart, or his 
informant, saw Henry crowned with a new state crown of the closed or im¬ 
perial ' form, and was misled, by what he knew of English customs, into think¬ 
ing it the crown of St Edward. Or perhaps, as is not impossible, the chronicler 
is telling the exact truth, and the Saxon crown roas arched over like a cross. The 
crowns on certain Saxon coins indicate this possibility (fig. i, a and d), and we 
have in Evelyns Ni^misma/a the definite statement that ‘Edward the Confessor 
had of early days a barr’d crown ’. I'he relic does not seem to have appeared 
in public except at coronations, so it is not unnatural that the illustrator of the 
fifteenth-centur>' Froissart in the British Museum drew an old-fashioned open 
jfi his picture of the coronation scene. At the time when Evelyn \Nas 
studying law in London, however, the saint’s crown was preser\Td at West- 

» B.M. MS. Harl. 1319. 
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minster in an iron box, and was no doubt available to the curious. We have, 
then, some ground for assuming that Froissart and Evelyn were not speaking 

entirely at random when they both attributed an arched form to St Edward? 
crowTi. 

accepted belief, by about 1600, that the imperial 
crown had been adopted some two hundred years before. Christopher Schwitzer s 
drawings for Speeds Chronicle of Great Britaine, published in 1611, show only 
one (±ange in the whole sequence of crowns surmounting the Royal Arms 
from Saxon times to the accession of James I. That change comes with Henry 
V. His arms, and those of his successors, are topped not with an open crown, 
as heretofore, but with a true ‘ imperial ’ crown, with four arches meeting and 
crossing, and the usual ‘ mound ’ and cross on top. Speed took some care about 
his illustrations, and credits Schwitzer, in the text, with ‘the most exquisit 
and curious hand of our ageso it is obvious that this change was not merely 
arbitrary, but illustrates a popular opinion of the time. 

Henry IV wears an elaborate open crown on his tomb at Canterbury 
(hg. I, //); Henry V uses two closed crowns on his chantry at Westminster 
pi. XV). It may be assumed that the smaller crown, which is being set on his 
lead \\hile he holds the orb, is intended for the actual coronation crown—it 
stron^y resembles the coronation crown illustrated about a century later in the 
Ishp Roll (pi. XIV, fig 3)—and that the tall imperial crown in the corresponding 
poup IS the crown oj State (pi. .\v, fig. 2). The author of the account published 
by Hearne ^ that of Thomas of Elmham certainly implies that, like so many 
others the king wore a different crown at the coronation banquet ^ 

Most of the contemporary chroniclers of Henry say that the gold and 
jewelled crown upon his helmet suffered in the battle of Agincourt. St Remv 
jvho was with the English army at the time, says that the crown was arS 
like an imperial crown; Pseudo-Elmham says that certain parts of it were 
broken off in the battle; and the anonymous translator of Titus Livius Foro- 
juliensis describes It afterivards as ‘broken and depeased in the fielde by the 
v>'olence of the enimie, and great strokes that he there receaved ’ It is alwavs 
sa.d that the Black Prince’s ruby was in this Agincourt crown in the S 
ment Rods comes a specification and valuation of - the goldencro wn for he 
b^inet . The first item on the list is four balases amounting to ^.3, 6^ &/ 
The ordinary t^lue ot a balas-ruby. to judge by the others in the lisr\^ 
/I3 fo. So- so the extraordinary high price of this group of four is evidence 
at one at least of them must have been of particular size and value. This set 
of four IS the only item m the list where the stones are not valued separately 
and imphes that people were loath to put a particular figure on the individual’ 
jewels which composed it—or at least on one of them. We may safely conjee- 
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ture, therefore, that this item included the great stone which had only recently 
been added to the treasures of the Crown Jewels. 

In addition to the helmet-crown, Henry had several others. One was the 
state crown which was among his luggage at Agincourt and was carried off, 
with the royal seals and what seems to have been the state sword, by the French 
who looted the camp. The Sieur de Gaucourt went to a great deal of trouble 
afterwards to recover these valuables. Several minor pieces of plate never 
came back at all, and the other things had fallen into various hands, the sword 
going to Philip, Count of Charolais, who afterwards became Duke of Burgundy 
under the name of Philip the Good. The correspondence in regard to this 
matter is cited by Sir Harris Nicolas in his book on Agincourt 

Other crowns, also mentioned by Nicolas, were pledged in England to 
finance the French wars. One is the‘Crown Henry’, pawned, according to 
Rymer,* to Thomas, Duke of Clarence. This was apparently the state crown 
of Henry IV. Each pinnacle, we learn, was set with six pearls, two sapphires, 
and a square balas, while one fleur-de-lis, of which a specification is given, was 
even more heavily jewelled. To the Mayor of Nor\vich and others went a circle 
of gold set with fifty-six balases, forty sapphires, eight diamonds, and forty-seven 
gfreat pearls, and valued at £800. The number of the stones suggests that the 
crown had eight ornaments, one being slightly different from the other seven, 
and the crown in question may be the old Plantagenet ‘great crown', with its 
cross and seven fleurs-de-lis. It was redeemed in the following reign, and 
handed over to the abbot of Westminster in part payment to redeem the re¬ 
maining crown pledged by Henr5\ This last is described as the crown of 
King Richard, and maybe the special long-pointed one of the portraits. It was 
redeemed in 1429. 

Henry VI was an infant in arms at his accession, and the crowns were not 
taken out of pawn till he was old enough for a ceremonial coronation. A Cotton 
MS. quoted by Taylor in the Glory 0/ Regality saj's that his state crown was 
made specially for the occasion. By this time, as we see from various contem¬ 
porary sources, the imperial crown was in fashion. Edward IV is shown in 
such a crown on his Great Seal, and we read that he added to the imperial 
crown a very fine jewel from the mitre of George Neville, archbishop of York. 
Henry VII, whose title to the throne was none too secure, was crowned by 
Stanley, earl of Derby, on the battle-field of Bosworth with the helmet-crown 
of Richard III; and Polydore Vergil’s description of the episode suggests 
that this was a piece of policy on Stanley’s part to put the succession beyond 
question by declaring Henry a king elected and crowned by his people on the 
field. The actual crown of Richard is mentioned in Henry’s will, by which he 

' Foedera, ix, 284. 
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dedicated to the shrine of St. Edirard the Confessor the figure of an armed 

"’•ts holding ‘ the erowne which it pleased God to geve us 

with the victone of our Ennemye at our furst felde; the which Ymage and 

Almighty God, our blessed Udy Saint Man-. 

With the reign of Henry VIII we get a really detailed description of the 
State crown the more interesting as it does not entirely eorrespond with the 
crown as shown on coins and seals. By this time it had not four, but five 
“ many fleurs-de-hs. In the latter were images, three of Christ 

u"th°a centmiTn t '*• k"i'' Eaeh cross was mounted 

with a central .sapphire, four balases, an emerald or another sapphire and nine 

pearls, while each fleur-de-lis, in addition to the image on its antral leaf con 

tamed threebalaseMhree pearls, and a pointed diamond. The -great balace 

i" 'he fimffleur-de-fc 

d this, and not a cr^, was worn in the centre of the erown, as is shown very 
clearly on the Great Seal of Elizabeth. It is doubtless because of thrdisrrZ 
^rtionate size of this jewel that the specification mentions nineteen, not twenty 
^arls among the adornments of the rim. as its long point would stretdh 
downwards and encroaeh upon the line of the border " 

‘he MSS. of thfe Society • we find that bv the 
time of Edward VI the jewels in this crown had been slightly altered^and 

oSwe^l; pearls had been added to the fleurs-de-lis, and it is 

Thl^h “ different flower in the front 

Ihe three images of Christ may have savoured too strongly of idolatry and 

sui^rstition for the reformed church, and they are now described, accordmirlv 

^ ’’** fleur-de-lis with the figure of the Virgin 

would te the most important, and would be expected to take the central plaa 
as It certainly had done a century later, and the arches would be shifted round 

bufone neighbour 

This crown would be too heavy for the boy king to wear with anvromfnrf 

t^en K ^ moment only, after St. Edward’s crown and was 

hoo ^ "lade purposely for the king. This is said to have 

been the small crown broken up in 1649, but it would be a mistake to thinl- it 
had remained unused for over a centurv The df-«;rr.'ni;r.n ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the time of its destruction it contain^^ 

« cen ciizaueth allow ed those three jewels to stay in a disused crown through- 
• Ms! "t7 ^«cr. .39. 
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Fi’k. I. Crown from the portrait of Charles I by 
Daniel Mytens 

(By h'lni^nnission of Utt SaUonat Portrait Gallfty) 


Fig. a. Flack view of the crown, front the 
portrait of Charles I by Van Dyck 

( By kindpfrmissioM oftheXalionalPut liaitGallrty) 



Fig. 3. Crown from the ponrait of Henrietta 
Maria, by Van Dyck 

(By kind p<i mission of the Xationat Portrait GalUty) 


P'K-^ Queen Anne, from an engraving after 
Kneiler, in the Mssessioii of the Honourable 
Corps of GentIcnicn-at'Arms 


Publish fd by the Socitfy of Antuiuarits of Loudon, I937 
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Fig. I 


Fig. a 



Fig. 3 

The crowns of James II and Mary of Modena. 


Fig. 4 

From Sandford’s Coronation of King James // 
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out her reign. Mary and she were crowned, each of them, with three crowns, 
for the same reason as Edward had been. Henry VIH’s crown was hea\^and 
probably uncomfortable, so instead of changing to a crown of State after the 
ceremony, they had theirs put on at the earliest opportunity, after St. Edward’s 
and the State crown had been put on and at once removed. A small crown, 
with rather high arches set with pearls, is to be seen in more than one portrait 
of Elizabeth, and this crown of hers is probably the crown described among 
the jewels of James I. It had large diamonds between knots of pearls upon 
the rim; rubies, emeralds, and pearls upon the upper bars, and above them all the 
Black Prince's ruby surmounted by a cross of blue enamel. The ruby on the 
very top of the crown appears over the elaborate head-tires of Elizabeth in 
the Ditchley portrait of her; and the same crown, in the form in which it is 
described in the Parliamentary list, can be seen in Van Dyck's portrait of 
Henrietta Maria in the National Portrait Gallery (pi. xvi, fig. 3). 

With the accession of Charles I we at last come to a trustworthy represen¬ 
tation of the State crown. This was the crown that Charles wore at the 
opening of Parliament, before he had been formally anointed and crowned. 
He shifted it on his head and complained of its discomfort—a fact afterwards 
remembered as ominous. The portrait of the king by Daniel Mytens, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, shows him standing by a table on which is a crown 
corresponding in almost every particular with the Tudor crown described in 
the earlier inventories (pi. xvi, fig. 1). In the uppermost leaf of the central fleur- 
de-lis can be seen the figures of the Virgin and Child; below them is a diamond 
surrounded by three pearls, and the other three stones—balases or sapphires— 
mentioned in connexion with each flower can be seen in each pearl-edged side 
leaf and in the base, I he cross at the side can also be clearly seen, with its 
sapphire set between four balases, three pearls round another stone in the base 
and two more pearls in each of three arms. The closeness with which the 
flowers and crosses are packed around the rim shows that there are ten of 
them, instead of the eight generally associated with a two-arched crown, and 
on the arches themselves we can identify the pointed diamonds set between 
pairs of pearls, ‘ Uvo in a troche', as the earlier document has it. 

This shows that, except for the transference of the Black Prince's ruby to 
the smaller crown, little alteration had been made since the days of Henrj' VIII, 
but in later portraits we observe a significant change. Just as the figure ol 
Christ, a century before, had been changed to ‘ a king' and deprived of the 
place of honour in the crown, so in Charles’s reign the figure of the Virgin 
Mary was in turn withdrawn from that position. The grandson of the Catholic 
Mary Stuart, the husband of the Catholic Henrietta Maria, was all too liable 
to suspicion of ‘ Popish practices', and public feeling would run high against 
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the thought of the kings being painted flaunting such an image in the forefront 
of his crown. In the portraits by Van Dyck, accordingly, the central unit is not 
a flower but a cross, set with jewels in the correct order, but curiously badly 
c^tred with the arch behind it. Such a blemish can be no mere vagary of the 
artist, but must haye existed in the model before him, and the reason for it is 
m fact, the simplest possible. We are looking at the dac/^ of the crown The 
image in the central flower has been tactfully turned away from us, and in 
Its place we haye an orthodox jewelled cross, while the cross and ‘ mound' at 
the intersection of the arches look the same from the back as from the front 
1 he only point that shows up the trick is the artist's too faithful portrayal of 
the displacement of the arch. Probably the crown of Henry Tudor had to be 
made smaller for the coronation of his son and daughters, and needed no en- 
largement for James or Charles Stuart Any reduction of the circumference 
would naturally be made at the back, where there would be least likelihood of 
the work being noticed, and it must have been some such reduction that drew 
the cross out of line with the central arch. This view of the crown occurs in 
more than one portrait, without variation, so it is probable that Van Dyck saw 
and sketched the crown on one occasion, and referred merely to the sketch 
w^hen filling in the details of his portraits. The reyersal could not haye escaped 

design^^^^ ^ attributed not to carelessness but to 

Now we come to the crowns as they were in 1649. A note in the minutes 
of this Society tor the 21st Apnl 1748 gives a valuation of the Crown JeweL 
copied by Aubrey from a note made at the time by Colonel Dove. At firet 
sight It appears as if there were now only four crosses instead of five and as 
many fleurs-de-lis, but a careful calculation of the jewels involved shows that 

the copyist has erroneously counted the first flower and cross asa flower abne 
and the second as a cross alone. “xune. 

The list shows certain intercsting variations from the well-known schedule 
among our MSS.‘ Dove’s numbering of the pearls, 232, appears in 
the other list, but is crossed out, and the figure 168 substituted, thouirh the 
valu.-jtion remains the same, £174. Dove’s valuation of the diamonds if/I^ 
les^ but of the rubies and sapphires £37 and £6 more, respectively HU list 
incidentally kills the popular tradition that the Black Prince’s ruby was sold 

the price for rubies was from £3 to /6(?) accordinir to 
ii tiie balas-niby • wrapt in paper by itself’, mentioned asa /a hem 

n the official list, is obviously one of the ordinary jewels which haonened m 

the 1°^ “ ““'"S- The large irregular balas was last heard of on 

the top of James Is crown, and seen in the Henrietta Maria portrait - and on 

‘ MS. 108, ff. 1-19. 
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looking through Dovers list we see that the small crown in the iron box, called 
Edward Vi’s crown, contained two rubies which together fetched ^ 43 . Here 
again, as in the valuation of the helmet-crown of Henry V, we find an item put 
in a lot with something else and a high price set upon the whole, and once 
more we meet with official reluctance to put a value on the individual two jewels. 
The jCbo sapphire may be the square'jewel surmounting the present State 
crown, for this is the famous stone from St Edward’s ring, taken from his 
finger by Abbot Laurence and reported, by legend, to have passed through the 
hands of St John the Evangelist himself. 

Among the objects brought from the Abbey at this time were two crowns 
attributed to King Alfred and Queen Edith. The description of the first ‘ of 
gould wyerworke set with slight stones and two little bells ’ is well known. 
Another account, less familiar, is to be found in John Spelman’s Life of King 
Alfred. Spelman says that the box containing this crown, in the treasury in 
Westminster cloisters, was inscribed * Haec est principalior corona cum qua 
coronabantur Aelfredus, Edwardus et ceteri and that the crown was ‘ of a 
very ancient work, with flowers adorned with stones of somewhat a plain 
setting ’. He admits that he writes on hearsay, and that the crown would for 
his purpose be worth examining. It is to be regretted that even if he did 
examine it subsequently he has left us no further description of the relic which 
was regarded for centuries with such veneration, only at last to be ‘totally 
broken and defaced 

It is generally thought that, in consequence of this destruction, no medieval 
crowns of English manufacture have sun*ived; but this is not exactly the case. 
On the head of the Charlemagne reliquary at Aachen is the silver-gilt crown with 
which Richard, son of John and brother of Henry HI, was crowned King of the 
Romans in the thirteenth century; and a small crown in the cathedral treasury 
was once the bridal crown of Margaret Plantagenet, sister of Edward IV and 
wife of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. The arms of Burgundy and Eng¬ 
land are impaled on an enamelled escutcheon at the back of the crown, and 
round the edge runs the name of ‘ Margarita de York'. 

Certain funeral crowns, also, are in the tombs in Westminster Abbey. 
That of Edward I has already been mentioned. Richard 11 and his queen had 
crowns of gilt copper which could, in the eighteenth century, be felt by those 
who put their hands through the side-apertures of the tomb, but had been 
removed by the time it was opened and investigated. Henry 111 and Edward 111 
are almost certainly crowned, and the crown on the brows of the Confessor, 
presumably that substituted by Henry HI for the original Saxon diadem, has 
remained undisturbed since James 11 had the saint’s coffin enclosed in an outer 
chest after Keepe’s depredations. 
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At the Restoration the Master of the Jewel House had to provide two 
Imperial crowns, one being that which ser\*es to-day under the name of 
St Edwards crown, and the other the crown of state. The drawings in 
Walker’s coronation order of Charles II are heraldic rather than realistic; but 
Sandford, in his account of the coronation of James II. illustrates both 
St. Edward’s crown and the state crown, in the latter of which the Black 
Prince’s ruby, restored, we are not told how, to the crown jewels, can be 
plainly seen (pi. xvn, figs, i and 2 ). The orb on the top of the crown is one 
single aquamarine, and this and its cross are still kept in the Tower, but the 
empty frame of the crown is now the property of Lord Amherst of Hackney, 
and is exhibited in the London Museum (pi. xviii, fig. 4 ). At the back can be 
seen the setting of the ruby, in front the socket of the great sapphire that re¬ 
mained with the Stuarts after their ejection till the Cardinal of York bequeathed 
it, in the eighteenth century', to George III. 

The queen of James II was crowned with him, and likewise had two 
crowns, a coronation crown and a state crown. The latter resembles one now 
in the Tower (pi. xix, fig. i), but the coronation crown has gone. We may be 
able, however, to find out approximately where, and in what way, it went. The 
accounts show that the diamonds for St. Edward’s crown and the queen s two 
crowns were hired for the occasion and sent back afterwards. The crown of 
state, being used by the king in Parliament, was kept set and adorned, so it 
must have been this, not St. Edward’s crown, that was exhibited to visitors in 
the Tower and was so nearly stolen by Colonel Blood. William III, according 
to Evelyn, wore the state crown in Parliament six weeks before his coronation, 
and the other three crowns were re-jewelled, the Black Prince’s ruby being set 
in Queen Mary s crown. 1 he frame of the king’s state crown was altered from 
a circle to an oval, and a new cross was made for the top. Mr. E. Alfred Jones, 
in the appendLx to his book on the Royal Plate in the Tower, has reprinted 
certain extracts from the Lord Chamberlain’s Books at the Record Office, 
which show us the various changes made at coronation-time. It was apparently 
the custom to take out the coloured stones and set the crowns with diamonds 
and pearls only for the coronation; and the accounts, by giving the number and 
nature of the jewels concerned, help us to identify the crowns used on each 
pension. Strype, for instance, tells us, on the authority of Mr. Edwards of the 
Jewel House,* that the state crown was too heavy for Queen Anne, and was 
taken to pieces and made fit for her. The accounts, however, show that this is 
not quite correct, and that the crown that was remade was not that of Charles II, 
but the Mary of Modena’ crown, as the specification mentions the row of 

«i ’ ®appears to have been the son of the old man who was assaulted by Colonel 

Blood in his raid upon the Jewel House. ^ 
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FJc. 1. Crown from the portrait of Queen 
Charlotte in the style of Allan Ramsay 


{By kind ptrttiisiioH oj thf Xalhnal Portrait 
Gallrty) 



Fig. a. Frame of the lorcgoing, os 
worn by Queen Adelaide. Lent by 
Lord Amherst of Hackney to the 
London Museum 



Fig. 3. Frame of the crown made for George 1\. 
Lent by Lord Amherst of Hackney to the 
London Museum 



Fig. 4. Frame of the State Crown of Charles 11. 
Lent by Loid Amherst ofHoekney to the London 
Museum 


Fig. 5. The fVince of Wales's Crown, probably made 
for Frederick Louis, son of George IL In the Tower of 
London 


J'lddis/ted fyf the Socuty 0/ . tatiifiianrs Loiuton, ig37 
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Fig. a. St. Edward's crown (i66i (, in the Tower 
of London 


Fig. I. Queen Anne's crown (called Marj'of Modena's), 
in the Tower of London 
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large diamonds round the rim and the supplying of a new gold frame, whereas 
the frame of Lord Amherst’s crown is of silver. 

The mention of a new frame, and the frequency with which the jewels were 
renewed, suggests that there is little but its general design to connect this 
crown, as it is at present, with that originally made for Mary of Modena, but 
the very frequency of the alterations made to it indicates the importance of its 
position among the Crown Jewels of the time. In the reign of William and 
Mary the Black Prince's ruby had been set in it, by way of emphasizing the 
importance of a queen who was no consort but her husband’s equal and partner 
in the honours and responsibilities of kingship. Anne, as we have seen, wore 
it as her state crown, and it is just recognizable, ruby and all, behind her piled- 
up coiffure in her portrait (pi. xvi, fig. 4), and it appears once more at the 
coronation of her successor. Again we find, in the specification, mention of the 
hire of large diamonds for the rim: three large diamonds for each of the fleurs- 
de-lis, and one large and four medium diamonds for each cross. It is hard to 
say for certain why George I used this crown, and not the crown of William 111 
and his predecessors. Probably the full-bottomed wdg of the time had room be¬ 
hind its front row of curls for nothing larger than the five-inch crown made for 
a w'oman. This would explain w hy the Prince of Wales, on the same occasion, 
w'ore a crown which, from its description, seems to have been the coronation 
crown of Mary of Modena (pi. xvii, fig. 3). 

Then this fourth crown vanishes for a time. The regalia wnre now being 
shown at the Tower as a matter of course, and Strype gives the printed catalogue 
obtainable in 1720. It includes three crowns only, and is incorrect alx)ut tw'o 
of them. Its first statement, that no. 1 is ‘ the Imperial Crown, which all the 
kings of England have been crowned w’ith ever since Edwnrd the Confessor’s 
time ’, is contradicted in eighteenth-century guide-books, w'hich point out that it 
wns first used in 1661. Then it describes the queen's crown as the ‘ Coronation 
Crown made for the late Queen Mary', whereas it is not the coronation crown, 
but the crown of state, and was not made for Mary II but for Anne, or, if one 
prefers to call it so, for Mary of Modena, but supplied since then with new 
jew^els and a new' setting. The description of the king’s crown of state, after 
these twn, is surprisingly accurate. 

At the next coronation a queen was crowned, and there w^as no Prince of 
Wales present. Now appears for the first time a mention of ‘The Queen’s 
Lesser Crown'. This sounds like something different from the crown her 
husband had wnrn when he was Prince of Wales, and it is probable that a new 
crown was made for her. The crown in her portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery is merely conventional, and corresponds to nothing in any of the earlier 
or later records, and the new crown was probably that which appears later in the 
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portrait of Queen Charlotte (pi. xvm, fig. i). The old Prince of Wales’s crown, 
the coronation crown of Mary of Modena, would be spoiled of its stones for 
the new jewel, and when Frederick Louis was in due course created Prince of 
Wales his crown was that of plain gold, with a single arch, which is still in the 
'I ower (pi. XVIII, fig. 5). Guide-books of 1753 mention this crown as being kept 
with the regalia, and say how it was set before the prince’s seat when he attended 
Parliament. 

By the time of the coronation of George III and Queen Charlotte it 
appears that the queen was crowned with the so-called ‘ Mary of Modena ’ 
crown, and that her crown of state was the elaborately jewelled crown, of which 
the frame is now in the London Museum, on loan from Lord Amherst of 
Hackney (pi. xviii, fig. 2). The king’s state crown is the old Charles II one, 
with the great ruby in front and the cross set on the single aquamarine. It 
suffered severely in the early nineteenth centur>^ when a madwoman put her 
hands through the grating at the Tower and wrenched open the arches at the 
top of it, but Taylor, describing it in 1820, says that it was ‘profusely covered 
with pearls, diamonds, and other jewels’. 

After its use by George III at his coronation, St. Edward’s crown remained 
unused for nearly a century and a half George IV had a new Imperial crown 
made, of which Lord Amherst of Hackney now owns the frame. Haydon the 
painter, was told in 1830 that the bill of Rundell and Bridge, who made the 
crown, came to70,000, and that ‘Lord Liverpool told the king he could not 
sanction such an expenditure. Rundell charged ^7,000 for the loan, and as 
some time elapsed before it was decided whether the crown should be bought 
or not, Rundell charged ^3,000 or £4,000 more for the interval.’ That was 
the version current some ten years after the event, but clearly Haydon did not 
know that it had been customary to hire diamonds for the coronation ever since 
the days of James II, and that an extension of the loan-period to cover an 
opening of Parliament had been granted in the reign of Anne. 

Sir George Naylers records of George IV’s coronation put it beyond 
doubt that the Imperial crown was used throughout, though on some other 
occasions the king seems to have used the state crown, and had the Stuart 
sapphire set in it. William IV used the new Imperial crown, and Queen 
Adelaide the small crown of Queen Charlotte and Queen Caroline. At the 
accession of Queen Victoria a new crown was made, set with jewels from the 
old one, and enriched with some new brilliants, pearls, and a fine sapphire 
I his was used throughout the ceremony, as St; Edward’s crown might well be 
too heavy, and the queen's crown and circlet in the Tower were reported to be 
‘ ve^ small and in poor condition It is interesting to note that these crowns 
made to perch on the towering coiffures of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries, were found too small for the style of 1838, when the hair was dressed 
in a knot at the back and the crown was expected to rest actually on the head. 

In the orit^inal form of the new crown, the Black Prince’s ruby and the 
Stuart sapphire were both in front, and the crown wz^ set in this fashion when 
it was used as a coronation crown by Edward VI I, in whose reign it took on 
its present form, the sapphire being moved to the back of the crown to make 
room for one of the Cullinan diamonds, the lesser ‘ Star of Africa' (pi. xix, fig. 3). 

The last official crown made for a king of England is the Imperial crown 
of India, made for the Delhi Durbar of King George V. It is a crown of the 
old imperial form, with several arches, and is set with diamonds (pi. xix, fig. 4). 

One other crown is mentioned in history, though for a moment only. The 
development of the English crowns seems to have been broken off completely 
with the destruction of the regalia in 1649, yet there is a chance that the 
break may have been less complete than we imagine, and that the line was 
carried on by the almost forgotten crown of Cromwell. He never wore it in 
his lifetime, though he was invested as Protector with the sceptre and the 
purple robe; but he had thoughts of kingship, and is said to have had a crown 
made for himself in 1656, and when, two years later, he lay in effigy at Somerset 
House, with the orb and sceptre in his hands, an imperial crown of gold and 
jewels lay on the cushion of his chair of state. His escutcheons of arms were 
surmounted with crowns, like the arms of a king, and when the effigy was 
exhibited in a standing position, and when it was carried on the coffin at his 
burial, the crown was actually upon its head. We do not know' where this 
crowm came from (it does not appear among the funeral ‘ properties' made for the 
occasion), but it is not impossible that the Protector had bought in some of the 
material and jewels of the broken regalia, even as he took over a college 
organ for his private enjoyment Also, the last news of the effigy is significant 
It lay in state for some time in the Abbey, but had to be removed to preseiwe 
it from what a contemporary biographer calls ‘a threatening Multitude of the 
rascally People ’, and was taken to the Jewel Office in Whitehall, from a w'indow 
of w'hich it was hung out, with a rope round its neck, in the reign of Charles II.' 
It had been stripped of its royal ornaments inside the Jew'el Office, and it w'ould 
not be unnatural for that office to incorporate the material in the crown of 
St. Edw'ard which had to be provided for the new king. It may be in this w'ay 
that the Black Prince’s ruby and the Confessor’s sapphire came back to the 
Crow n Jew'els, and we may be allowed, perhaps, to conjecture that in associa¬ 
tion w ith them King Charles recovered the material, at least, of one of the old 
royal crowns of England. 

* Tht Publick InUtligencer, 14th June 1666. 
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ADDENDA 
I. Blanche of Castile 

The Wardrobe Account of 1299-30, quoted on pp. 77 and 78 above, is a list of 
‘ remaining jewels which were the Lady Blanche of Spain’sand it may be asked, with 
some reason, what the ‘ great crown ’ is doing in such company. A possible explanation 
is provided by the position of affairs in 1216. In exasperation at the misrule of John, 
the rebel barons had offered the crown of England to Louis the Dauphin by virtue of 
his marriage with John’s niece, Blanche of Castile. At the time of John’s death, London 
and its treasures w'ere actually in the hands of Louis, and Blanche was supp)orting him 
at Calais. The * great crown ’ was in safe keeping in Dorset, but the ‘ London ’ crown, 
and any others there might be, must have fallen into the hands of Louis, coming back to 
the treasury of England on the death of Blanche in 1252. Half a century later the four 
crowns would be classed together as a matter of course, and the ‘ great crown ’ would be 
thought to have shared the fortune of the others and to have come back with them on 
the death of the king’s cousin. 

2. The Crown of Richard II 

In Volume h of the City letter-books (cited by H. T. Riley, Memonals of London and 
London Life, 1868, p. 443) occurs an indenture of 1380, recording the deposit, by Richard II, 
of his crow'n and other jewels with the City of London as security for a loan. The crown 
is described in some detail as consisting of five large and five small * flowers ’ set with 
spinels, emeralds, sapphires, diamonds, and large pearls. This description of alternating 
flowers corresponds with the type of crown already noted as being f>articularl3' associated 
with the portraits of Richard, and is the earliest mention of a ten-pointed crown, coming 
as it docs more than a century before the description of the state crowTi of Henry VIII. 

That it was one of the king’s personal ornaments is proved by the existence, in the 
same letter-book, of a request from the king for the temporary return of the crown and 
other jewels for him to wear at his marriage. 

This crown was pawned to the Abbot of Westminster by Heniy V, and when it was 
redeemed, it was paid for with, apparently, the old 'great crown ’ and various other jewels 
as well, indicating that it must have been one of the most splendid of ail the royal orna¬ 
ments. It may, indeed, be wondered whether this ten-pointed crown, last heard of in 
the first years of Heniy VI, was not eventually converted into the ten-limbed diadem of 
the Tudors and early Stuarts. 


1 V . — An Ancient Box-lVood Casket 
By Philip Nelson, Esq., M.D., F.S.A. 


Read 12th November 1936 


The ancient box-wood casket of western origin which forms the subject of 
this paper measures 6 in. in length, 2} in. in width, and has a total height of 
3i in It consists of two parts—the remarkably well-preser\'ed box and its some¬ 
what damaged lid; both are ‘ dug out' from the solid, not ‘ built upas was the 
method employed in making contemporary ivory or bone caskets. The lower 
portion is brick-shaped, whilst the lid is ridged, somewhat like the roof of a 
house,’ the gable-ends however being set back, as is the case with the earlier 
bone casket, of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, preserved in the Brunswick 

Museum.* . . 

The lower half was acquired by the writer from Cheshire in 1921, whilst 

the lid,* now the property of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Hammersmith,* 
was discovered at Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, more than a century ago. Within 
the lid is pasted a piece of paper, on which is written in a mid-Victorian script: 

‘This top of an ancient casket was found in a cottage in Uttoxeter, in the early part 

of this [nineteenth] centuiy, by my grandmother, Ann Bootham.’ 

(Signed) Margaret Howitt.* 

Originally the two halves of the casket would be joined together by means of 
concealed hinges, in order to avoid any interference with the design. A centur>' 
later, however, two brass hinges, chiselled with acanthus-leaf ornament, were 
substituted, the carvings being savagely cut into to allow for their attachment ; 
of these additions only the lower half of one hinge now remains. 

' Derived from early sarcophagi. 

* Longhurst, English Ivories, no. ii, 2, 67, 68; pis. 13, 14- _ _ 

• The darker colour of the lid may possibly be due to its having been hidden in a chininey. 

‘ Since the above paper was read, the lid of the casket has passed into the possession of the 
writer, and the ‘ Nelson casket’, thus happily reconstituted, has been placed on loan in the Victoria 

and Albert Museum. j t. 

» Ann Bootham, tide Wood, w'as born 1764, married 1796, and died 1848. Her daughter, Mary, 
was bom at Coleford, Forest of Dean, 1799, whence the family removed, soon after her birth, to 
Utto.xeter. Mary Bootham married William Howitt, 1821, and their daughter Margaret was bom 
1839. The family later removed to luly, William Howitt dying in Rome, 1879, and Mar>', in the 
same city, i88a In the following year Marg^et Howitt published her mother’s Autobiography. 
The lid of the casket was acquired, either by gift or purchase, by John Hungerford Pollen, whilst 
resident in Rome, whose widow subsequently gave it to the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
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When purchased, there was riveted over the original lock space an oblong 
piece of sheet brass, a fifteenth-century replacement, whose splayed edges 
concealed the adjacent carvings. Upon the removal'of this plate the heads of 
the ox and of the ass below and the cross upon the right were revealed. To 
the front of the lid was formerly attached a pendent hasp, which, falling into the 
slot on the left side of the lock, held the lid in position and secured the safety of 

the contents, perchance the Host or 



perhaps the relic of a saint 

As regards the carvings on the 
casket, all the figures are treated in 
high relief; with two exceptions they 
are clad in long tunics open at the 
neck and full cloaks; they are nimbcd 
and have bare feet The exceptions 
are two secular figures in ‘The Entrj' 
into Jerusalem ’, who wear short tunics 
reaching to the knee.* Originally the 
eyes of all the figures were inlaid with 
black beads, of jet or of glass, making 
their expression much more life-like; few of these beads have, however, survived 
the ravages of time. 

The several subjects carv'ed upon the casket all relate to incidents from 
the life of Christ, and their relative positions are set out on the accompanying 
plan.* 

The scenes are as follows: 


I. The Nativity (pi. xx, fig. i) 

The nimbed and swaddled Child, who lies in a trough, facing to the right, 
occupies a central and important position beneath the lock; above Him are 
the heads of the ox and of the ass. 

This treatment of the Nativity is clearly derived from the Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew, chapter xiv: • 

‘ Now on the third day after the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, the most blessed 
Mary went out of the cave, and, entering a stable, put her child in a manger,* and the 
ox and ass adored him. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, 
who said. The ox doth know his owner, and the ass his master's crib.» The veiy animals, 

' Compare the dress in the same scene in the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. 

• The front, with its three scenes, may be contrasted with that of the Franks Casket, which has 
two, one secular, the other sacred. 

• The Apocryphal Gospels, ed. Harris Cowper, pp. 53,54. * Luke iL 7. » Isaiah i. 3. 
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therefore, ox and ass, having him between them, incessantly adored him. Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Habakkuk the prophet, who said. Between two 
animals thou art made known.' ‘ 

The prominence given to the Child is paralleled by the Anglo-Saxon morse- 
ivory carving in the Mayer collection, Liverpool Public Museum,* and also by 
the miniature in the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, c. a.d. 980. 

2. The Baptism of Christ (pi. xxi, fig. 3, a) 

This incident is treated in a most unusual manner. Our Lord, who is 
represented as a child, is immersed up to the waist in a deep cup-shaped font. 
The font, which rests upon an elaborate base, has an out-curled lip and is much 
ribbed, the motif being evidently derived from the flowing waters of the 
Jordan. To the left and right stand wingless figures, who should be respec¬ 
tively St. John Baptist and an angel, though more rarely their positions are 
reversed. The figure on the left holds a book above the head of Christ, whilst 
the other not only holds in his left hand the Saviour’s garment, but from a 
ladle, held in his right, pours water upon the head of our Lord, who is thus 
baptized both by immersion and affusion. 

The Hellenistic art of the catacombs and of the early sarcophagi shows 
us the baptism of Christ where He is portrayed as a child, not as a man. As 
a child, we find Christ being baptized on a Syrian ivory panel of the sixth 
century in the British .Museum,’ and also on a panel from the episcopal throne 
at Ravenna, c. a.d. 550, in both cases in the river Jordan. At a later date we 
meet with the substitution of a font for the river, an example of which is 
afforded by a Syrian ivory, of the eighth century, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, no. 257/1867.* 

In the middle of the ninth century we also find the baptism so treated in 
the sacramentary of Drogo, bishop of Metz. a.d. 826-55. Finally we may cite a 
leaf from an ivory diptych in the British Museum,’r. a.d. 1000, on which the 
Precursor stands on the left of the font, and a winged angel, who holds the gar¬ 
ment, on the right. 

It may be noted that on the sixth-century ivory in the British Museum. 

‘ Habakkuk iii. 2. In the Greek version this wrongly reads: Iv itivip Svo yymaO^aji', the 
passage in the Vulgate is correctly translated from the original Hebrew, In medio annorum notion 
facies, * In the midst of the years thou shall make it known The mistranslation in the Greek version 
is due to the incorrect rendering Sh’naim £r?r two, in place of Shanim years.* 

* Longhurst, Englisii Ivories, no. xiii, 13; pi. 19. 

* Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era in the British Museum, no. 10. 

* Longhurst, Catalogue of Carvings in Ivory in the Victoria and Albert Museum, i, pi. xi, 34. 

“ Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era in the British Museum, no. 53. 

* My tbrnnks ore due to the Rev. S. Frmmpton for this mformation. 
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previously mentioned, the Sacred Dove above the Saviour holds in its beak a 
shallow bowl, and possibly this explains the presence of the ladle on the casket, 
due to careless obser\ation on the part of the copyist. 

The scene is completed by the angel (b) carved on the end of the lid above. 
This, a half-length figure, faces to the left and, whilst holding a book in the left 
hand, gives his benediction with his right.' 

During the earlier years of Christianity baptism was limited to adults, who 
were completely immersed in the piscina of the baptistr}'. Subsequently the 
rite was conferred upon babes soon after birth, when the child was immersed 
in a font. At a later date affusion was substituted, but for some time both 
methods would be observed. 

On the casket the sacramental nature of the scene appears to be stressed. 


3. The Triumphal Entry into yerusalem (pi. xxi, fig. 3, b) 

This, His second entr}', took place on Palm Sunday, when He came riding 
on an ass’s colt,* returning subsequently to Bethany. 

Our Lord, on a prancing steed, is represented as riding astride, with His 
foot in a stirrup. Riding astride is an Hellenistic detail, which we find on the 
sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, a.d. 359, and later also in the Sacramentary of 
Drogo. The Saviour, who holds the knotted rein in His left hand, bestows 
His blessing, in the Latin manner, with His right. Before Him, in adoration, 
bend two secular figures, who, clad in short garments,* cast respectively a gar¬ 
ment * and a palm-branch.® The branch, which curls behind and beyond our 
Lord, is evidently a branch of a willow, which on Palm Sunday was, in England, 
substituted for the true palm. The simple treatment of the subject, in which 
only three figures appear, is closely related to the representation on the sarco¬ 
phagus of Junius Bassus, where a youth spreads his cloak, whilst above him 
another cuts a branch from a tree. 

This scene, like the Baptism, is completed by the angel (a) on the lid, who 
holds a book in his left hand, whilst with his right he bestows his blessing. 


4. The Institution of the Eucharist (pi. xx, fig. i) 

In the centre Christ elevates the chalice, which He holds in His right 
hand, whilst upon the right a standing figure bestows the benediction with his 

' This figure is very similar in treatment to the angel over the Confessors in the Benedictional 
of St. Ethelwold. 

* Mark xi. 2. * As in the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. • Mark xi. 8. 

* John xii. 13. 
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right hand, holding a book in his left. The figure on the left holds up a book 
in his right hand. It will be obsen^ed that there is no cross upon the nimbus 
of our Lord, possibly an omission on the part of the carv'er. 

This scene, as was the case with the Baptism, is treated in a sacramental 
manner, the three participants being regarded as priest, deacon, and sub¬ 
deacon. 

5. The Crucifixion (pi. xxi, fig. i) 

Our Lord in crucifixions of the Hellenistic type is represented as a 
young man and as having no beard, whilst in works carried out under the 
influence of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, e.g. Antioch, as having long hair. 
An example of this type may be seen on an ivory panel of the fifth century in 
the British Museum, no. 292.* On Carolingian ivories and miniatures of the 
ninth and tenth centuries we find our Lord still depicted as beardless, but as 
more fully draped. 

On the casket, Christ, who hangs upon a low cross, is still alive and has 
His eyes open. He wears a full loin-cloth, which has a large central loop. On 
either side of the central cross are four figures: those on the left, having square- 
cut openings at the neck, are female; those on the right are male. The four 
holy women are: the Blessed Virgin,* lifting the cloak, which covers her head, 
in grief to her eyes with her left hand; the Magdalen;* Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas ;’ and last the seated Salome,* the wife of Zebedee.* On the right are 
Stephaton with a hyssop,* St. John the Divine,* and no doubt the centurion* 
and Longinus.* In the upper corners are two horizontal flying angels, each 
holding a book; the near wing of each is carried down in front of the thigh, the 
other being disposed above the transom of the cross. 

This arrangement of their wings is closely paralleled by the angels at 
Bradford-on-A von, c. a.d. 1000, where the near \yings are extended along the 
body, the farther ones being flexed across their outstretched, veiled hands. 
This reversal of treatment was evidently the case in the single angel still pre¬ 
served at Winterborne-Steepleton. I he cross, placed between eight figures, in 
groups of four, and two flying angels, also occurs on an Anglo-Saxon morse- 
ivory panel, c. a.d. 950* preserv’ed in the Cambridge Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology.* Figures of Longinus and Stephaton appear on the Anglo- 
Saxon pectoral cross of the eleventh century in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.** 

> Dalton, A Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities in the British Museum, pi. ii. 

• John xix. 25. * Mark xv. 40. * Matthew xx. 20. 

‘ John xix. 29, ‘ and they filled a spunge with vinegar and put it upon hyssop'. 

• John xix. 26. * Matthew xxvii. 54. 'John xix 34. 

• Longhurst, Ettglish Ivories, no. vii, 71, 72, pi* *5. * Ibid, vi, 6, pi. 15- 
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6. The Appearance to the Magdalen (pi. xx, fig. i) ‘ 

This occurrence is alone treated at any lengfth, in the New Testament, in 
the Gospel of St John.* 

On the casket, the Saviour .stands holding in His right hand a short cross. 
Beside Him stands the Magdalen, wrapped in a full cloak, for protection 
against the cold morning air,* as, with both hands outstretched, she bends be¬ 
fore Him. Behind St. Mary stands St John the Divine, who holds in his left 
hand his emblem, a palm-branch. 

Again we may remark upon the absence of a cross from the nimbus of 
Christ, but this may be paralleled by several early ivories. The earliest from 
the episcopal throne at Ravenna, depicts Christ with the woman of Samaria, 
in which He holds a short cross, but no cross appears on His nimbus.* On two 
seventh-century ivories, formerly in the Bateman Collection,® in the scenes 
‘Christ with the woman of Samaria' and ‘Christ healing the paralytic'. He is 
represented as holding a short cross, but is not nimbed. The last example 
occurs on a ninth-century pyx (a copy from a Syrian original of the sixth 
century) in the British Museum.* On this, Christ, who is healing the 
demoniac, is not nimbed, but carries a short cross. The cross is also omitted 
from the nimbus of Christ in Limbo, a stone car\'ing in the Canons' v'estry at 
Bristol, c. 1050. 

As the scene on the casket is subsequent to the Resurrection, the cross 
may be regarded as the Resurrection-cross. 

The inclusion of St. John in this scene is probably due to the early belief 
that St. John the Divine was the husband of the Magdalen. Mrs. Tameson 
writes: ’ 

‘ There is an old Greek tradition, that the Marriage at Cana was that of 
St. John the Evangelist. In the thirteenth century it was a popular article of 
belief that the marriage which Jesus graced by His presence was that of John 
the Evangelist and Mary Magdalen.' It is curious to note that the marriage 
at Cana, which was attended by the Blessed Virgin, is recorded only by 
St. John,* who was her nephew. Here one may remark that the Gospel of 
St. John was written at Ephesus, where St. Mary Magdalen also resided and 
from whence her relics were subsequently translated to Constantinople, a.d. 886 . 

' The Magdalen also occurs on the Ruthwell cross. * John xx. 14-17. 

* ^hn XX. I, ‘ cometh Mar)' Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre' 

Dalton, Byzanhnt Art, fig. 123. 

* Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue, 1893. lot 29, pi. 11. 

* Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory Can-ings of the Christian Era in the British Museum, no. 43. 

Anna Jameson, Legends of the Madonna, 296. • John il i-ii 
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7. The Ascension (pi. xx, fig. 2) 

The Hellenistic type of the Ascension depicted Christ climbing the slopes 
of the Mount of Olives, the Dextera Dei appearing from the clouds above. 
The subject was indeed treated as being in the nature of an apotheosis, with the 
Hand of God assisting the return of the Saviour, by grasping His outstretched 
wrist. 

One of the earliest examples of this mode of portraying the Ascension 
occurs on a fifth-century ivory diptych at Munich, in which scene the Manus 
Dei grasps the right wrist of Christ, In a miniature in the Sacramentary of 
Drogo is the Ascension, in which Christ is about to step off from the summit of 
the Mount, between t\v'o adoring angels. He carries the Resurrection-cross over 
His left shoulder, behind which flutters drapery, whilst His right wrist is grasped 
from the clouds. The Codex Egberti, c. a.d. 990, shows us Christ, now within 
a vesica, with His wrist grasped by the Father; in the Benedictional of 
St Ethelwold, however, Christ, within a vesica, merely extends His right hand 
towards the Dextera Dei. About this time we find that the mount has dis¬ 
appeared and that our Lord, within a vesica, ascends between two angels, 
carr^’ing the Resurrection-cross in His left hand, His right hand extended 
above Him. The scene is so treated on the ivory book-cover in the John 
Rylands Library (ex Bateman and Crawford collections), and here the wrist of 
Christ is grasped by the Father. A similar treatment occurs on the tenth- 
century ivory in the British Museum.’ 

By the end of the eleventh century Christ was represented as ascending 
vertically between two angels, but His hand was no longer grasped from above. 

The angelic figures which support the vesica, both in the Ascension and 
in the Last Judgement scenes, have undergone a considerable degree of 
evolution since their first appearance in Roman art. They began as small 
winged figures, ‘erotes’, who held up, within a circle, the representation of the 
deceased, or the framed inscription on the early sarcophagi. Soon they were 
enlarged and,‘clad in long floating tunics, supported the cross within a garland, as 
we see on the ivory book-cover of the sixth century in the museum at Ravenna, 
Later the full-faced, half-figure of Christ replaces the cross, and finally, as on 
the casket, they accompany our Lord in His Ascension. This scene is treated 
on the casket thus: 

In the centre, facing to the right, within a vesica, between two large winged 
angels,* is the ascending figure of Christ. He holds a cross-staff over his left 

• Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era in the British Museum, no. 48. 

• Compare the two angels x’is-a-vis iiuraediatcly above the last six apostles in the Benedictional 
of St. Ethelwold, 
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shoulder, behind which flutters drapery, whilst His outstretched right wrist is 
grasped by the Manus Dei, which emerges from the clouds above. Our Lord’s 
right hand is supported by the extended left hand of the facing angel, who thus 
appears to take a very active part in His uplifting, a remarkable feature for 
uhich no parallel has as yet come to light. The angel behind Christ points to 
the skies with his right hand.* The drapery, falling from the shoulders of all 
three figures, has that angular disposition which we find in the earlier part of 
the Bodleian Caedmon, an Anglo-Saxon MS. c. a.d. 1015.* 


8. The Last Judgement (pi. xxi, fig. 2) 

As is well known, following upon the conversion of Constantine the Great 
to the Christian faith (a.d. 31 i), the several sacred sites in the Holy Land were 
suitably commemorated by the erection thereon of sumptuous shrines. The 
exteriors of these various buildings were later enriched with magnificent 
mosaics, appropriate to the event to which the individual church was dedicated. 

Upon the capture of Jerusalem, .vd. 614. by Sarbar, the commander of the 
forces of Chosroes II, king of Persia, these mosaics perished, and all knowledge 
of their designs would have been lost, had they not been engraved upon the 
ampulla?, now preserved at Monza. The.se si.xteen leaden vessels, which 
formerly contained oil from the sanctuary-lamps and were a gift to Theodelinda, 
queen of the Lombards, c. a.d. 600, give us, in a somewhat sketchy manner the 
general design of these lost mosaics, whose treatment was largely Syrian in 
character. j j 


Among these votive churches, one of the most important was the church 
of the Ascension, on the Mount of Olives. On the facade of this building was 
a mosaic of the Ascension, r. a.d. 450, which represented our Lord as .seated 
within a vesica, uplifted by four nimbed and flying angels, and it was no doubt 
from this source that the Majesty, car\'ed on the lid of the casket, was ultimatelv 
derived.* It would appear probable that the inspiration for this treatment of 
the Ascension at Jerusalem may be derived from Matthew xxv. 31, ‘ When the 
Son of Man shall come in His glor>', and all the holv angels with Him 
shall He sit upon the throne of Mis glory.’ Here, howeverfthe scene noli^tr 
represents the Ascension, which, as we have already obser\'ed is car\%d 

beneath (no. 7), but has become the final scene, - The Last ludgem'ent’ which 
IS thus portrayed: ’ 

In the centre, within a vesica, is our Lord in Majesty, holding in His 


‘ Acts 1.9-12. X jdrrlnrJ 

VatiLn ' rcliquarylid. from the Treasure of Sancta Sanctorum. nC Tn the 
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left hand a closed book, whilst His right hand is extended with open palm, 
His head being gently inclined to His right. 

About the vesica are four angels, placed horizontally, whose wings are so 
disposed as happily to fill the available space. The wings of the upper pair 
are displayed parallel with their bodies, those of the lower, however, follow 
closely the position of the wings of the Bradford angels, in that their near wings 



Fig. a. Angel, Bradford-on-Avon, W’ilts. 


are extended, w’hile their farther ones are sharply flexed, thus reversing the 
attitude of the angels in the crucifixion carving. 

It is not impossible that the four angels, grouped about our Lord in 
Majesty, arc the four angels of the w’inds, referred to in Revelation vii. i, 
‘ And after these things I saw four angels standing on the four corners of the 
earth, holding the four winds of the earth.’ 

The question of the provenance of this unique object must now be con¬ 
sidered. May it be suggested that we have here a box-wood casket of Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship, inspired doubtless by an eastern model, either in ivory 
or in manuscript—an assumption w'hich may find support from a consideration 

of the following points ? ... 

The casket is clearly a work executed in the manner of an ivory carv’ing, 

but carried out in ,a land w^here elephant-ivory was hard to come by. 1 his 
circumstance could suggest some atelier in England as its source, for of all the 
small Anglo-Saxon car\dngs which have survived, one only, a crozier-top, is 
executed in elephant-ivory. 

In the description of the casket reference has been made to the numerous 
affinities which it presents to various art-objects of native origin, as to both its 
shape and details of design. Here mention may be made of the prominence 
giv'en to the Nativity, the presence of the angels upon the gables, the relation 
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of the flying angels to those at Bradford-on-Avon (fig. 2) and at Winterborne- 
Steepleton (fig. 3), and finally to the grouping of the eight figures about the 


cross. 


The obser\’cr will doubtless have been struck by the fact that in all the 
scenes save two, only three figures appear, whilst, where possible, the design is 
treated in a manner bilaterally symmetrical, both as to action and the disposition 



nK* 3 > Angel, Winterborne-Steepleton, Dorset 


of the draperies. As regards the position of the angels’ wings in the scenes 
we hjive described, this is prescribed by exigencies of space, being flexed or 
extended as circumstances demand, and thus some deviation from the original 
source may ensue. Finally, may we venture to assign this casket to about 
A.D. 1020. and to suggest as its source some art-centre in the northern part of 
England—perchance, in view of the place of its discovery, Lichfield, for it lacks 

the airy grace and restless quality of works produced by the Winchester 
ochool r 

In conclusion, I desire to express my indebtedness to thn«;f* xvUr. 











V. — The Astrological Astrolabe of Queen Elizabeth 
By George H. Gabb, Esq. 


Read 12th November 1936 


Ten years ago, through the kindness of a member of the Wollaston family, 
I came into possession of a large circular plate apparently of bronze. It was 
much oxidized and begrimed, and had been preserved with the scientific instru¬ 
ments and other relics belonging to their illustrious ancestor Dr. William Hyde 
Wollaston, President of the Royal Society in 1816, who died in 1828. 

It was obviously centuries old, and on the back of it, through the grime, 
could just be seen some fine engraving, while on the front, surrounded by a 
thick rim, were a series of engraved concentric circles. 

By chemical means the oxide was carefully remov’^ed and the engraving 
cleared when it became evident that I was in possession of an historical docu¬ 
ment of extraordinary interest, which, after some research, I was able to identify 
as the astrological astrolabe of Queen Elizabeth, with its finely designed scroll 
bracket, swivel, and suspension-ring, though the rete, alidade, and movable 
plate, on which was probably inscribed the name of the craftsman who wrought 
it, were missing. It is nearly 14 in. in diameter and was originally gilt, but only 
traces of this remain. 

On the back (pi. xxii), in the centre, are engraved the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the initial letters ‘ E. R.’, surrounded by the Garter inscribed 
with the motto ‘ Hony soyt quy mal y pense’, with the Tudor rose and port¬ 
cullis, and under the arms in a rectangle are the usual sur\'eying scales of 
* Umbra Recta and * Umbra Versa’. Ihe magnificent and complete manner 
in which the royal arms are emblazoned, surmounted by the crown, proclaims 
in no uncertain way the importance attached to the instrument, and indicates 
the personal association of Queen Elizabeth and her astrologer Dr. John Dee, 
who doubtless designed it for her; and the subtle significance of the royal arms 
being surrounded by the bodies of the celestial universe would not be lost on 
the acute mind of its royal owner. 

There are fourteen concentric scales, inscribed with the names and symbols 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac, the days of the month, with the ‘ Mansions 
of Astrology in which are planetaiy symbols and astrological terms such as 
‘Temperata torid fortunata', ‘ Mansio sicca infort’, ‘Temperata fortunata', all 
portending the good or baneful influences of the planets by their various 
positions in the zodiac. Their altitude would be found by measurements with 
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the astrolabe; and by these means their supposed influence on the Queen’s life 
and destiny could be interpreted. 

As early as I553i when Elizabeth was a girl of not yet twenty years, Dee 
corresponded with her. He cast her horoscope and, at the request of Robert 

Dudley, calculated by astrological means 
the day most auspicious for her corona¬ 
tion—14th Januarv' 1559—and from that 
time, throughout her long reign, till her 
death in 1603, he was her constant con¬ 
sultant and adviser; and who can say 
what momentous decisions may not have 
been based on the obser\'^ations he made 
with this instrument ? 

1 think it will be agreed that the 
back of no other astrolabe is comparable 
with this, as a superb example of the 
engraver’s art of the sixteenth century, 
filled as it is with astrological terms and 
symbols, and divided with great pre¬ 
cision, while as a human document in 
bronze of our greatest queen it certainly 
stands unrivalled. On the front, or 
mother, of the astrolabe is the rim di¬ 
vided into 360 degrees, for use in con¬ 
junction with the alidade. Inside the 
top of the rim is a cavity in which a 
projection on the missing movable plate 
fitted, to hold it in position. 

In the time of the Commonwealth 
the instrument came into the hands of 

Fig. I. Trade card of Henry Sutton ^cniy Sutton, a wcll-known mathema- 

tical-instrument maker, who carried on 
his business ‘in Threadneedle Street, neere the Royall Exchange'. He used 
the blank space of the mother for the construction of a spiral ‘slide rule’, sign¬ 
ing it ‘H. Sutton fecit 1655’, and this is the earliest dated spiral ‘slide rule’ 
known (pi. xxiii). 

It is a spiral of nine circuits of three parallel lines, and facilitates loga¬ 
rithmic calculations to approximately three figures. The scratched line on the 
original was probably done by Wollaston, and it is just a logarithmic line in 
one circuit, bearing no relation to the other scales. Sutton filled up the large 
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The Back of Queen Elizabeth’s Astrological Astrolabe 


I'nUi.Jttii by tJit Sod fly of Antiquarits o/ London, 1937 
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The Front of Queen Elizabeth's Astrological Astrolabe 
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hole which carried the pivot of the astrolabe wth copper, and pierced it with 
a smaller one, on which was centred the pair of flat compasses necessary for 
the use of the rule. It is probable that the rete, alidade, and plate became 
separated from the other part of the instrument when it was in Sutton’s hands. 
An illustration of his Trade Card is given (fig. i). It bears the date 1654, and 
is the earliest known dated Trade Card of a mathematical-instrument maker. 

Hitherto, this astrolabe has been considered to be the work of that Eliza¬ 
bethan master craftsman Humphrey Cole, but now, in the light of Elizabeth’s 
na\'igational astrolabe signed ‘ Thomas Gemini ’ recently found at the Observa¬ 
tory at Oxford, it may be confidently attributed to that craftsman, the style 
and character of Elizabeth’s coat of arms, the initial letters ‘E. R.’, and its 
swivel alone being sufficient for such identification. And so this astrological 
astrolabe in its present state may be said to represent the warm-blooded 
empiricism of the Elizabethan age on one side, and cold-blooded mathematics 
on the other—symbol of the rapid growth of materialistic science in the seven¬ 
teenth centurj', which in 1662 crystallized into the foundation of the Royal 
Society with its motto ‘Nullius in Verba’. 



VI.— S/. Manchans Shrine 

By T. D. Kendrick, Esq., Myl., F.S.A., and Elizabeth Senior, B.A. 


Read 28th November 1935 


I 

Very little is known about St. Manchan. He died of the plague in 664, • 
composed a poem of which two lines sur\dve, and may have been the author 
of a commentar)% parts of which are quoted in an early twelfth-centur>' manu¬ 
script (British Museum, Harley 1802).' But though various attempts were made 
to establish his genealogy, there were other saints of the same name, so that 
the references to him are sadly confused, and all that is certain is that he lived 
in the first half of the seventh century, and gave his name to the place now 
called after him Lemanaghan, i.e., Manchan's grey land (Manchan’s church). 
This was a small monastery in co. Offaly that has little recorded history and 
can never have been a house of much importance. In 1531 it was under the 
charge of the prior of the neighbouring monastery of Gallen.and by the beginning 
of the seventeenth century it was almost unknown, being described at that time 
as situated in the middle of an impassable bog. Its chief treasure, the shrine, 
attracted no notice from the outside world; but it was still preserved there, and 
there is a record of its existence in the church at Lemanaghan about 1630.* 
When this building fell into ruins the shrine was removed, probably in the 
eighteenth century, to a tiiiy ‘ thatched chapel' that had become the new parish 
church and stood on higher ground on the Esker road between Boher and The 
Boon. In the early nineteenth century, after the ‘thatched chapel’ had been 
burnt, the shrine was kept for a while at The Doon itself, the residence of the 
Moony family; but before 1838* it had been taken back to Boher to be installed 
in a newly erected church, and the present Boher church, built in i860, is its 
home to-day. The shrine first became known to antiquaries in 1853 when it 
was shown at the Dublin exhibition of that year, and was described and illus¬ 
trated by Robert Travers, M.D.* It is the largest and most magnificent ancient 

* B.Af. Cat. Early Irish MSS., ii, 429. 

* Marfyrology of Donegal, 24th January (p. 27). 

* O’Donovan's letters ; Banagher, 18th January 1838. Cf. Lewis, Topographical Dictionary, 1842, 
ii, 257. My friend Mr. George Enraght Moony tells me that the shrine was brought to The Doon 
during the lifetime of his great-grandfather and was taken back to Boher when his father, bom in 
1830, was still a young boy. 

* Exhibition Expositor and Advertiser, Dublin, 1853, no. 12, 4. Cf. Arch. Journ. x, 157. 
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reliquary in Ireland, and it attracted considerable attention ; but no full account 
of it appeared in a learned journal until it was published in 1874 by the Rev. James 
Graves.* Subsequently, its condition began to give rise to anxiety, and in the 
autumn of 1935, on the suggestion of the Director of the National Museum of 
Ireland, Dr. Adolf Mahr, the shrine was brought to the British Museum for 
chemical cleaning and preserv'ation, the necessary permission having been very 



Fig. 1. Map of the Lemanaghan country 


willingly given by the ecclesiastical authorities concerned, the bishop of Ardagh 
and Clonmacnoise, Canon Reynolds of Ballinahowen, and Father Donlon, the 
parish priest of Boher. The purpose of this paper is to make generally available 
the photographs taken and the drawings made while the shrine was under 
examination in the British Museum. The shrine itself, after it had been cleaned 
and repaired, was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, and it was taken back 
to Ireland immediately afterwards. Before the shrine left Boher church its 
contents were removed, and found to consist of a few blackened and crumbling 
bones, one of them a part of a femur. It should be observed that the shrine 
had been opened on previous occasions,* and at the time of its visit to Dublin, 
either in 1853 or for a second exhibition in 1882, an electrotype had been made! 


* Joum. R. Hist, and Arch. Assoc, of Ireland, 4th ser., iii (1874-5), ^34- 
r' I Petrie, for instance, opened the shrine when it was at The 

Early History of the Town of Birr, Dublin, 1875. 


Doon; see T. L. Cooke, 
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St. Manchan’s Shrine: face with figures 
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St. Manchan's Shrine: bark 
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this making- necessary the temporary dismantling of the metal fittings, some of 
which have modem replacement numbers scratched on their backs. There was 
also, as will be shown, evidence of a previous attempt in recent times to repair 
the carpentr}' of the shrine. 

The reliquary consists of a gabled box of yew wood with gilt, bronze, and 
enamelled fittings. It stands i ft. yin. in height, and covers a floor-space of 2ft. 
by 16 in., the bottom of the box being raised on short legs to a height of 2i in. 
off the ground. The wooden case (fig. 2) is composed of four inward-sloping 
boards that taper in thickness, the faces being 1 in. thick at the base, and f in. 
at the top. One face is made up of two pieces of wood, its upper part being 
a strip 21 in. wide, and this has a bevelled top with niches cut in it at irregular 
inter\^als, presumably for the attachment of a metal crest that is now missing. 
The other face, a one-piece board, was trimmed at the top so that it rested flush 
against the opposite face just below its bevelled ridge, and the two were held 
together by a long iron pin, the heads of which are now hidden below the upper¬ 
most of the ornamental bosses on either side. The ends of the chest are triangular 
pieces of wood that are sunk by means of a rabbeted joint into a position flush 
with the lateral edges of the two faces; they are further reinforced by two pairs 
of wooden struts which are fastened by nails to the ends of the box, and continue 
below it to form the legs of the shrine ; at the gabled top of the chest they meet 
in a rabbeted joint. The floor is a modern piece of wood, no doubt nineteenth- 
century work, and one of the struts was also modern.’ 

The four comers of this base-board rest, as did the original one, on bronze 
corner-pieces (fig. 3, a), through which the ends of the struts pass in order to 
form the feet of the shrine. These wooden feet fit into metal shoes with two 
open sides, and attached to each shoe is a shoulder bearing a large movable 
ring that was used for the carrying of the shrine (fig. 3, d). This fitting was 
secured to the corner-pieces, partly by the insertion of the end of the stnTt, and 
partly by a large rivet that passed through the shoulder bearing the ring, and 
two flanges projecting for the purpose from the corner-piece. The corner-pieces 
themselves were fastened to the wooden box by bronze nails, and also by a set 
of eight gilt bronze clamps (pi. xxvii, fig. i) in the form of elaborate animal-heads 
with inset glass eyes. There are five of these now remaining, and each one of 
them is differently designed. 

The principal ornament on the faces of the shrine consists of a cruciform 
arrangement of five large hemispherical hollow-cast bosses connected by short, 
flat arms that bear enamels. 1 he central boss on each face has empty settings, 

‘ The completely exposed strut (pi. xxvi) was made at the British Museum to replace the 
clumsy piece of wood that had been used for the nineteenth-century repair; the missing lower portion 
of another strut was also replaced by a modern piece when tlie shrine was in London. 



Fig. 3- St Manch«n’» Shrine; comcr-piccc («) and shoe (A), and assembled fitting (alde-vicwa </and r s top-v-iew t) 
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probably to hold filigree panels, and at the top of every boss there is a bare 
space to which some sort of jewel, perhaps a crystal, was attached.' The bosses 
are all cast and chased, and each one of them has its surface divided into small 
partitions that form a pattern not repeated on any other boss, and in each of 
the partitions on the bosses at the ends of the arms there is an animal-design, 
no two of which are alike; so that there are in all 32 different designs on the 8 
bosses. On removing the metal moulding that runs round the edges of the 
bosses, it was found that one of them had its flanged edge cut into an orna¬ 
mental step-pattern (pi. xxviii, fig. 3), as though there had been some change 
in plan about the design for the rims of the bosses. 

The enamelling (pi. xxviii) adorns not only the arms of the cruciform orna¬ 
ment on the faces, but also the border-strips at the base of the shrine and the 
four comer-pieces. It is all cloisonne work in red and yellow, and there are 60 
small panels of this enamel on the shrine, each one of which bears a geometric 
pattern that is not repeated. In the two horizontal arms on the face now bearing 
the figures (pi. xxiv) the red lines have an inlaid zig-zag metal strip (pi. xxviii, 
fig. 5), such as is to be seen on the enamelled weights from Island Bridge, Dublin, 
and in Irish niello-work (e.g. on the shrine of the Catharc of St. Columba at 
Dublin and on the Crosier of Kells in the British Museum). 

The lateral edges of the shrine have openwork border-strips that sheathe 
the wooden stmts. The two ends (pi. xxvi) are richly decorated by pairs of 
openvyork triangular plaques mounted over plain sheets of gilt metal; they are 
fixed in position by a central spine with an animal-head terminal and also by 
engraved border-strips. 

It is clear that the shrine has suffered serious mutilation. The crest is 
gone, many of the figures are missing, and very little is left of the thin silver 
plating that once covered the bare woodwork against which the figures now 
rest Traces of this plating can be seen (pi. xxiv) near the upper arm of the 
cmciform ornament on the figured face of the shrine, and the minute pins 
that held it down at the top of the boards still survive in horizontal rows just 
below the gabled edge. As will be observ^ed later (p. 114), it is possible that the 
figures were not added until after the defacement of the shrine by the removal 
of the silv'er plating, which may have borne incised ornament in the same style 
as that on the rest of the original metalwork of the shrine. 

Setting aside, for the moment, the problem of the figures, one can’ settle 
the date of the shrine itself and its obviously original metal ornaments without 
serious difficulty. It is clearly work in the Connaught style of the days of 
Turlough O’Connor, and in all probability was made at Clonmacnoise about 

‘ A small piece of Gothic embossed metal work has been inserted in one of the empty setUngs on 
the central boss on the face with the figures (pi. xxviii, fig. 3). 
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Fig I. Ornamental clamps frum St. Manchan's Shrine ({) 




Fig. a. Detail of binding.strips, St, Manchan’s Shrine (>) 
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A.D. 1130. Ireland is extraordinarily rich in dated metalwork of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and in this series of well-known pieces the place of 
St. Manchan's shrine is easily determined. It is, for instance, very close in 
both decorative style and in technique to the Cross of Cong, which was made 
at the order of 'Furlough O’Connor in 1123.’ The principal animal style of the 
shrine is also repeated on the stone High Cross of 'Fuam, which is a decade or 
two later than the Cross of Cong; but we are warned against assigning the 
shrine to a date much later than the thirties by the shrine of Dimma’s Book 
(c. 1150), for here the lightness and prettiness of the pieces of the Cong period 
have disappeared, and a much harder and flatter type of ornament is in use.* 

It will be obser\'’ed that the principal animal-ornament of the shrine is that 
which is commonly referred to as the ‘ Irish Urnes’ style, and this is particularly 
well illustrated on the panels of the bosses, on the openwork border-strips, and 
on the triangular panels at the ends. It is a smooth-flowing style in which the 
main statement of the form of the beast loses much of its intended significance 
because of the general delicacy of the design and because of the emphasis laid 
on the graceful tracery surrounding it 'Though this style is said to owe its 
origin to Scandinavian influence, it is certain that this Irish version of the 
Urnes manner is in part a revival of the traditional Ribbon style animal-pattern 
of Ireland, which, indeed, can still be seen in a sur\dval of its ‘ Jellinge’ phase 
on the early eleventh-century shrine of St Molaise’s Gospels. The U mes style, 
in which the erect form of a quadruped is the dominant theme of a ribbon- 
pattern, does not appear in Ireland until after the time of the Battle of Clontarf 
(1014), which marl« the beginning of the decline of the temporal power of the 
vikings, and it seems to have attained its first flowering about the time of the 
shrine of the Stowe Missal, whereon the famous Urnes theme of the animal- 
combat is clearly stated. Later in the eleventh century it is further developed 
in such pieces as St. Cuillean s bell-shrine; but it does not attain the form used 
on St. Manchan’s shrine before the period of the Lismore crosier (c. 1113) 
and the shrine of St. Lachtin’s Arm (iiiS-27). It is, of course, in one sense 
a general style of the North Sea area and cannot be dissociated from the 
equivalent styles in Scandinavia and England; yet in Ireland it has its own 
specialized development, and must to some extent have been influenced by a 
deliberate renaissance of the rhythm of the antique Ribbon style that was begun 

' Note the panelled central boss and its rolled edges, the jewelled animal-heads, the red and 
yellow geometric cloisonne enamel, and the plaques with the animal-ornament which are so like those 
on the bosses of the shrine. 

* The entry in the Attmis of the Four Masters sub anno 1166, that records the making of a shrine 
of St. Manchan, can be disregarded here. It refers to another saint who may not even have borne 
originally the same name, and certainly had a different ‘day’, and lived in a district far removed from 
Lemanaghan. 
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by Brian Born and achieved its full blossoming in the time of Turlough O’Connor. 

It is, in fact, a notable feature of the shrine as a whole that, though it comes 
almost at the very end of the great masterpieces of Irish art, it nevertheless 
recaptures the chief characteristics of the earlier work of the Golden Age, the 
barbaric excess- of ornament, the incredible subtleties of detail, the noisy and 
insistent background, the general clamour of the various component parts for 
individual recognition, the old reluctance to state honestly and uncompromis¬ 
ingly a simple geometric fact As was the eighth-century Tara brooch before 
it, so is St Manchan’s shrine a rich and dazzling Celtic bewilderment, a perpetual 
challenge to the eyes and a perpetual delight 

The animal-ornament of the shrine is not, however, all of the same kind. 
On the engraved border-strips at the ends the animals are plainly designed 
with a different rhythm and form part of a jerky, restless tangle of lines that 
we know to be connected with the ‘Ringerike’ style. Ringerike designs are 
usually foliate, and the animal-pattern here is certainly no copy of continental 
or English work; but the change in manner is so noticeable that a word about 
the development of this second Scandinavian style in Ireland is necessar)\ It 
appears first of all in its closest approach to a continental form on the shrine of 
the Catharc of St. Columba (1062-^), where it is an uneven, ragged ornament 
that is mainly foliage, though the principal curv'ing bands are probably intended 
to be the bodies of serpents. After this, the untidy Ringerike rhythm is used 
chiefly for those ‘.draggled feather’ designs that adorn many of the animal- 
heads in the late eleventh century, as on St. Cuillean's bell-shrine; but it was 
never very extensively employe^ and became less and less popular as the 
flowing Urnes style developed. The lower end of the crest of the Lismore 
crosier, for instance, shows us how an Urnes feeling could transform and 
regularize the wild Ringerike locks of the terminal animal, a process that is 
also very well illustrated by the contemporary shrine of St Patrick’s Bell. By 
this time all trace of the original foliate and ragged character of the older 
Ringerike designs was lost, and the Irish artist merely used a suggestion of the ‘ 
ancient Ringerike manner for drawings that belong to the Urnes types. Thus 
it comes about that our shrine presents us with the remarkable phenomenon of 
an Urnes pattern drawn in a Ringerike way. We cannot pretend that this is 
anything more than a very much diluted Ringerike style, and it is in keeping 
with the spirit of the age that such a hesitating and irregular rhythm should 
be seen on the point of vanishing into the smooth even-flowing style that 
immemorial tradition had made more congenial and more natural to the Celtic 
designer. T. D. K. 
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II 

The ornamental bosses, strips, and side panels of St. Manchan’s shrine 
have been shown to be of a style which owes much to outside influence, but which 
is nevertheless predominantly and vigorously Irish. On the other hand, the cast 
bronze figures now attached to the shrine, though demonstrably of Irish work¬ 
manship, show a definite break with the tradition of Irish Christian art, which as 
we have seen survived in the second quarter of the twelfth century. The character 
of Irish Christian metal-work until that date had been one of continuous surface 
decoration composed of asymmetrical and much-moved pattern units closely 
knit together. Human or animal figures introduced in either metal-work or 
manuscripts had been interpreted in terms of such decoration. Even as late 
as the eleventh centur>\ when the human figure had become a powerful and 
independent focus of interest for English and continental artists, the figures on 
an Irish shrine like that of St. Moedoc,' though they no longer offereda flat field 
for arbitrary decoration, were inextricably bound up with the decorative pattern¬ 
ing of the shrine’s surface by the interlocking of their hair and garments in 
interlace motifs, and the binding down of the feet in a border ornament. The 
repoussi technique of this shrine is perhaps partly responsible for the continuous 
design; but in Irish cast metal-work ot the tenth and eleventh centuries there 
is evidence of the same spirit The lx)ok-mountings in the Dublin National 
Museum* which represent crucifixions are composed of several figures, or of 
figures and ornamental background, cast in one piece; and theearly Romanesque 
capitals of Irish architectural sculpture show the same treatment of the human 
form. The most tjpical form of doorway capital is that of a human head, with 
the profile at the angle, tied down to the flat sides of the oipital by means of 
interlace patterns formed of the hair, moustaches, or beard Examples of these 
capitals are to be found at Killeshin, Rahan, and Clonalten.* 

It is obvious that the figures on St. Manchan’s shrine are quite different in 
character from those in such metal-work or sculpture. They are entirely self- 
contained and independent of their background; conceived as distinct and 
separate solid forms, and not flattened units of a closely-woven decorative 
scheme. On purely stylistic grounds it is difficult to imagine that the strong 
impulse towards continuous flowing surface ornament evinced by the purely 
ornamental parts of the shrine could have been denied, as these figures deny 

‘ A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, i, 1932, pis. 60, 61. 

* Mahr. op. cit., pis. 28, 29 (ii). 

* F. Henr>', La Sculpture irlandaise, 1933, ii, pis. 126,131,133, 147. See dso H. G. Leask, ' The 
Characteristic Features of Irish Architecture from Early Times to the Twelfth Century’, North 
Munster Antiquarian Journal, 
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in the same workshop and at the same date. There is, however, in addi¬ 
tion, the strongest internal evidence that they were later attachments, for two 
of the figures have been badly mutilated to make them fit the space they 
occupy. One is severed at the ankles and another has been bent at the knee 
and waist to shorten it, so brutally as to break it at the waist where it has been 
joined together with solder (see pi. xxix, fig. i, h and i\ The ten figures which 
were attached to the shrine (see pi. xxix, fig. i) when it was shown at the Dublin 
exhibition of 18531 also the eleventh figure with head-dress on the extreme 
left (pi. XXIX, fig. 2), not added until after 1874, of cast bronze, once 

^It, and are all of similar type, though no two were cast from the same mould. 
1 hey are now attached to the lower part of one face of the shrine (see pi, .xxiv), 
and there are nail-holes for many more on the upper part of this face and on 
the other side of the shrine. Their common type is that of a rigidly frontal 
upright figure five to seven inches high contained within a narrow form, with 
large oval head, egg-shaped eyes, hair and beard patterned with a simple geo¬ 
metrical design, nude torso with heavily demarcated ribs, a vertically panelled 
skirt-like garment from waist to knee ornamented in v'arying degrees, and 
straight legs with a centre ridge, joined at the feet, through which is one of the 
two or three nail-holes made to hold the figure in place. The arms are the 
most curious and discrepant feature, for not only are they proportionately small 
and relatively ill formed, but they are covered with long close-fitting sleeves of 
ridged drapery which are quite out of keeping with the unclad torsos. This 
seems to be the essential clue to an explanation of the origin of the figures, 
which would account both for their manufacture in Ireland, unheralded as they 
were in Irish art, and for their formal peculiarities. I suggest that they were 
derived from the most common type of cast metal figure of twelfth-centur>’ 
Christian art on the continent, the crucifix figure. The skirt-like garment is a 
simplified version of the knee-length loin-cloth worn by such figures, while the 
legs and feet e.xtending below it, and the ribbed torso above, are immediately 
suggestive of the typical form of the Romanesque crucifix. Only the dispropor¬ 
tionately thin and small arms, clothed in sleeves, find no model here, and these 
have evidently been separately conceived, or adapted from some other source 
with little respect for congruit)’. 

Of all the twelfth-century schools of metal-work, those whose products seem 
nearest in style to the St. Manchan shrine figures are the central and northern 
German ones. I he mid-twelfth-century bronze doors of Saxon workmanship 
at Novgorod have figures whose heads, proportions, and general aspect are 
very similar to these Irish figures.’ Another school of metal-work which exhibits 

Bronzflurat, ii; Die Bronzttitren von Gnesen und Nov¬ 
gorod, 1932. See especially pb. 42. 55. and 66. ^ 
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Fig. I. Boss on face with figures (PI. XXI\') 


Fie. 2. Enamelled plate from cruciform ornament on face with 
figures (PI. XXIV) (i) 



Fig 3. Central boss, enamelled connecting plate, and a terminal boss, all from the face with figures (}) 



Fig. 4. Detail of enamelled plate on comer-pieee 
(cf. PI. XXV'lXD 

Pnblishnl by tht Society of Aiin/jutints of London, 1937 


Fig. 5. Detail of enamelled ornament shown in fig. a imagnified) 
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was shown at the Dublin Exhibition of 1853 
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Fig. X Figure now on 
the shrine, found at 
Clonntacnoise 


'g- 3* Figure pub¬ 
lished in Dubfin 
Ptnny Journal 
now untraccabte 


Fig. 4. Figure in 
Dublin (by per- 
miiaion of ihe 
National Museum, 
Dublin) 


fig. 5-. Figure in the 
Bniish Museum 



PubliJud by Hu Sociffy a/Autiquarifs of /.ontloH, 1937 
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some similarities is that which produced the Danish twelfth-century altar- 
frontals,' especially those of Lijsberg* and Tvenstrug in the Copenhagen 
National Museum. The production of crucifixes in central and north Germany, 
stylized like the figures of the Novgorod doors and the Danish altar-frontals, 
was considerable throughout the second halt of the twelfth century, but unfortu- 




Fig. 4. Crucifix in St. Peter's Church, Frilzlar 


Fig. 5. Crucifix in the SchnOtgen Museum, Cologne 


nately they have never been collected together and sorted out in an analytical 
publication. The crucifix in St. Peter’s church at Fritzlar (sec fig. 4), the Fritzlar 
antependium, two crucifixes in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Famham,* appear to 
be of the same type as the models from which the St. Manchan figures must 
have been derived. It is probable, however, that this superficial resemblance is 
the result on both sides of local workmanship, and that both have a common 
source in the more famous, more naturalistic, and softer crucifix figures of the 
Mosan and Rhenish schools (e.g. fig. 5, from the SchnOtgen Museum at Cologne). 
In any case it seems difficult to place the St. Manchan figures earlier than the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, for most of their possible models belong to 
the second half of that century. There seems no doubt, therefore, that they post¬ 
date the rest of the shrine. 

• Poul N0rlund, Gyldm AUre, igaS. See especially fig. 41. 

• in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

• Borenius, Burlington Magazine, Iviil, 1931, 174, pi. I, a and B. 
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obtained their models is a problem which offers 
little difficulty fhe connexion between the Irish church and the church on 
the continent had always been close, and the influence of Irish art on that of 
the rest of western Europe at an earlier period had been pronounced. It is 
hardly surprising that, at a time when Irish architecture and architectural 

to show the influence of continental Romanesque 
art, and the tradition and vigour of Ireland’s own art and culture were dvine 
Insh metal-work should also show unmistakable e\ndence of the same influence! 

Despite the similarity between the shrine figures and some products of 
European "J^tal-work of the twelfth century, there is no doubt that they were 

figures (pi. XXIX. fig. i, d,/,/,and i) 
and the beard and hair of them all, especially of the footless figure (pi. xxix, 

hg. I, //). show the typically Irish use of natural forms as fields for abstract 
^ ^ patterns of the skirt-like loin-cloths are sometimes composed 
of Irish and sometimes of southern Romanesque mo/i/s, and they include four 
Ringenke panels of a kind similar to the ornament on some of the shrine’s 
^rips and panels, though more simplified (pi. xxix, fig. i, c and g\ and one 
^nel of a symmetri^l and regularized trumpet pattern (pi. xxix, fig. i g). 
Mixed with these native moii/s are simple step patterns and lozenge, or^scrdl 

in late Romane.sque architectural ornament from southern Italy to northern 

is"common ^ clutching with both hands a forked beard 

aaoitaTT s and probably originates in an early 

^pital at S Benoit sur Loire,' whereas the figure with two fingers pushed 

»8.2 S‘i': I'SE’"”'’ •• 

Clonmacnoise, h hich is not far from Lemanaghan. It must have been attached 
to the shrine some time after 1874. Though legless it is similar to the shrine 

its head. Another tore 

undoubtedly from the same series as the ten shrine figures (pi. xxix fig was 
Illustrated by Dr. Petrie in the DMi« Pc,my Journal for 1832 (p 07) and IZ 
reported to have been found in county Roiommon, and to telong to th“ 
a^ire collection; but its present whereabouts are unknown. reoro- 
ction shows all the mam characteristics of our series, a plain panelled sWrt 
and orresed arms, with the hands grasping the two halves of a ^forked beard’ 

fri h Acfc r<P'- 4 )-'’-gh. tohe Ro^ai 

nsn rtcademy in i8jo. Its nail-holes are said to fit three perforations on the 

Focillon, L Art dts sculpteurs romans, 1931, pi. xvii. 
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upper part of that face of the shrine which now has no figures attached to it. 
The fourth figure (pi. xxix, fig. 5), acquired by the British Museum in 1868 from 
the Maguire collection, and said to have been dug up on the site of .St. John’s 
Abbey, Thomas Street, Dublin, is bareheaded and clad in a vestment through 
which the hands protrude. The positions of the fingers indicate that they once 
held rods of office. These two last figures are similar, and differ in many ways 
from those on the shrine. Their feet are shod, the transition from garment to 
legs is softened by a repetition of the shape of the edge of the garment, and 
the pattern on the garment of the second is asymmetrical. They appear to be 
much more in the Irish tradition, and much less dependent on a foreign model, 
than the shrine figures.* 

The iconography of the shrine figures is a matter of difficulty. One of the 
ten figures holds an axe (pi. xxix, fig. i,/), two carry small hooked sticks 
(pi. XXIX, fig. 1, and g), one a book (pi. xxix, fig. i, d), and one a ball (fig. i. k). 
d'hese attributes are not inconsistent with representations of apostles, but since 
the nail-holes on the shrine indicate that there were at one time some fifty 
figures (there are actually fifty-two on the electrotype reconstruction in the 
Dublin National Museum), they cannot be accounted for in this way. Made¬ 
moiselle Henry has suggested that the British Museum figure (pi. xxix, fig. 5) 
originally held the symbols of Christ the Judge, and that the shrine figures 
belong to a Last Judgement of the type comparable with the crucifixion on the 
lintel at Maghera.* I his is plausible, but there is no possibility of a centralized 
composition for a Last Judgement on the shrine itself, and the British Museum 
figure seems to be stylistically unlike the shrine figures, so it is difficult to 
suppose that they all came from a single source. Moreover, the holding of rods 
of office is an attribute of several of the apostles on the shrine of St. Moedoc,® 
so the identification of this figure as Christ cannot be definite. It seems most 
likely that the figures represent apostles or saints, and that they were either 
taken from different sources and attached to the shrine at a period later than 
their original making, or that they were made for the shrine fifty years or so 
after it was first completed with some idea of imitating the large Rhenish 
figured shrines of the late twelfth century, but with small regard for subject- 
matter. 

It would be interesting to find some parallel for these shrine figures in Irish 
stone sculpture. 1 he highly decorated stone crosses of Ireland, with their 

’ Detailed notes of the publications of these figures are to be found in H. Crawford, /.li/ of Irish 
Shrines and Reliquaries, i; Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 53, 1923, p. 87, 
and pi. IV : I. 15, 16, 17, and 18. The inclusion by Crawford of another fi^re I. 14 (p. 86) is due to 
Miss Stokes’s misleading description of the British Museum figure as holding a book. 

* F. Henry, op. at. ii, pi. 112. * See Mahr, op. a't., pis. 60, 61. 
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complicated subjects of numerous figures and diverse ornament, did give place 
in the twelfth century to cross sculpture of a semi-monumental kind, such as 
the crosses of Dysert o’Dea, Glendalough, Roscrea, Cashel, and Tuarn,* but of 
these the only dated monument is Tuam. The head of Tuam cross shows the 
crucified Christ, but the dated part is the base, and, as Mademoiselle Henry 
has pointed out to me, the cross as it now stands is made up of three different 
crosses, and the head is later in date than the rest. Therefore, except as 
another illustration of the penetration of Ireland by extraneous Romanesque 
forms, its stone sculpture does not throw much light on the place of origin or 
the date of the St. Manchan shrine figures. 

Interesting as these figures are, they are symptomatic of the decay of Irish 
Christian art. Ireland had been a striking contributor of unique genius to 
European Christian art in the days when the Christian creative spirit expressed 
its religious feeling in the elaborate production of small enshrining objects, 
in wonderfully illuminated manuscripts, and in metal-work and sculpture in 
highly decorated low-relief form, and in the complicated and detailed orna¬ 
ment of religious objects. With the development of the conception of a vaster, 
more monumental character for the church and church furniture, Irish art loses 
its supremacy. Nowhere is this more clearly shown than in the St. Manchan 
figures. Ireland had been supreme in metal-work, but these figures are among 
the first of her imitations of foreign Romanesque and Gothic styles, and mark 
the turning-point of her early art history. Hitherto she had been a leader: 
thereafter she showed herself content to follow. 


* F. Henry, op. cit. ii, pis. loo, 107, 108, 109. 
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VII.— Nofgrove Long Barrow, Gloucestershire 
By Elsie Margaret Clifford 


Read 12th March 1936 


The Long Barrow lies one mile north-west of the village close to the 
northern boundary and near the north-west comer of the parish of Notgrove, 
Gloucestershire. It is situated in a field called ‘ Poors’ lot or ‘ Pwrs allot¬ 
ment *, by the road from Cheltenham to Bourton-on-the-Water, and is about a 
quarter of a mile east from Notgrove G.W.R. Station. It is one of the Cots- 
wold long barrows of which there are two others about two miles away, while 
the Swell group is only four and a half miles distant. It is marked as the remains 
of a long barrow on the 6-in. Ordnance Sun^ey, Gloucestershire XXVIII. 10, 

latitude 51" 53’ 20', longitude 1*51' 40'. 

The site, commanding a fine view in every direction, is almost at the crest 
of a bare upland ridge, at an altitude of nearly 800 ft, the ground rising slightly 
to the south-east and dipping to a valley on the north and north-west. Ihe 
barrow' lies on the Inferior Oolite, a formation separable into numerous sub¬ 
divisions and here including in descending order Lower Frigonia Grit, traces 
of Snowshill Clay, and argillaceous Harford Sands. It has, as far as is ascer¬ 
tainable, no specific name, but lies on an old ridgeway known as Stanborough 
Lane, w hich mns from west to east, betw'een Oxlease and Bourton-on-the 

The first mention ot the site is in Witts’s Archaeological Handbook of 
Gloucestershire (Cheltenham, undated), pp. 82—3, where it appears as no, 24 in 
his list of long barrow's. He excavated it in 1881 and the plan is on the margin 
of the map accompanying his handbook. Witts says: 

This interesting barrow is situated in the ‘ Poors’ Lots', one mile north-west of the 
village of Notgrove and close to the new Railway Station on the Banbuiy and Chelten¬ 
ham line. 1 examined it in April 1881 previous to a visit of the Cottesw'old Field Club. 
1 found the barrow was 140 feet long and that its greatest width was 78 feet. The entire 
crown of the tumulus had at some time been removed, exposing to view twenty large 
stones; these formed a series of chambers of the double cruciform type, similar to those 
at Uley and Nympsfield. On reference to the ground plan on the margin of the map, it 
will be seen that there is a central passage with two chambers on each side. The passage 
is five feet w'ide towards the south-east end, and four feet three inches wide towards the 
north-west, its entire length being twenty-seven feet. The first chamber on the west 
measured eight feet four inches by six feet; the second measured six feet four inches by 
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six feet; Chamber no. 3, somewhat different in shape, measured six feet across in each 
direction; and Chamber no. 4, nine feet six inches by seven feet.* The largest stone 
stands five feet above the original surface of the ground, being three feet long and sixteen 
inches wide. Chamber no. 4 had never been disturbed, though the other three had been 
cleared of their contents in past ages. Under a large flat stone I discovered portions of 
two human skeletons, lying in a contracted position ; the skulls, which were lying towards 
the west, were broken into very small pieces. With these human remains were found 
two teeth and the pelvis of some kind of ox (probably Bos longifrons), a dog’s tooth, 
a very perfect leaf-shaped arrow-head of flint, a black oval bead or amulet, one and a half 
inches long, composed of Kimmeridge Shale, having a hole pierced through the centre 
by a flint borer (this bead, though larger, resembles the one found in the Eyford Long 
Barrow, described in ‘ British Barrows ’, p. 519); lastly, thirty pieces of rough British 
pottcr3', half baked and belonging to the same vessel, one piece only showing the form 
of the rim.* The spaces between the upright stones in Chamber no. 4 were filled up with 
well built dry walls of Stonesfield Slate; the bottom of the chamber was paved with 
small flat stones well fitted together and forming a level surface. 


At the annual meeting of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club held at 
Gloucester on the 19th April 1881,* Witts e.xhibited the plan of the barrow, 
which he said was very similar in character to that of the Nympsfield tumulus.’ 
In the Notgrove barrow, which had been ransacked, one chamber remained 
undisturbed, and in this were found the remains of two individuals (the skulls 
much crushed) together with a flint arrowhead and a curious rude bead, said 
to be of Kimmeridge shale, but evidently intended for suspension as an orna¬ 
ment or an amulet. A bead of a very similar character figured in Greenwell 
and Rolleston’s Bntish Barrows was found in a barrow in the parish of Eyford 
in this county. ^ 

^ he Cotteswold Naturalists Field Club visited Notgrove on 21st Tune 
1881, and the account in the clubs Proceedtugs, vol. viii, p. 71, includes the 
following: ‘It had evidently been enclosed by a well built wall, which was 
well exposed as also the fine dry walling of the central passage.' .An account 
was printed in the Chclteit/tam JLadies (college Magazine for February' 1882, 
pp. and was reprinted by the Cottesw^old Naturalists’ Field Club in 

vol. xviii, part i, p. 43. It w^as scheduled as an ancient monument in Autrust 
1922. ^ 


Crawford, in his I^ng Barrou>s of the Cotswolds, numbered it on p. 116 in his 
list as no. 41 and published a fresh plan based on an original sur^^y. Writing in 
1920 he says, ‘1 he barrow is overgrown with rank grass but no trees’; and adds 
• it would be well worth while to put it in order and place it under adequate 

* Called A, B, C, and D on present plan. 

* These objects were left by Witts to the Cheltenham Museum, to which the present writer has 

presented the material found in this excavation. ^ 

* Proc. CJi.F.C., vnii, 63. 
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protection/ It was so overgrown at that time that he could not see the stones 16, 
15 N, and 7 N. In 1934 the general condition of the barrow was deplorable, the 
site being completely covered with grass and gorse-bushes, while a large ash- 
tree blocked the east end. The monument was clearly in need of urgent atten¬ 
tion. and this was emphasized when the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological 
Society proposed to visit it during their Spring Meeting in 1934 - The present 



writer was asked to describe it, an almost impossible task owing to the condi¬ 
tion of the barrow at that time. For the purposes of this visit the chambers of 
the barrow were cleared j its general condition, in common with many others, 
was deplored ; and an appeal made to fence and put them in order. In response 
to this appeal. Sir Alan Anderson of Notgrove Manor very kindly offered to 
fence the Notgrove barrow. An area was agreed upon with H.M. Office of 
Works, and while digging post-holes for the fence, dry-walling was discovered 
in two places. Mr. Reginald Smith was consulted, after which excavations 
were made in October and November 1934, and August, September, and 

October 1935. ... , r • c 

The site is owned by the overseers of Notgrove, it being left m trust for 

the poor of the parish for ever for the purpose of growing firewood, but that 
condition is now commuted; the land is let and the rent used for emergencies 
in the parish. 

The folklore attached to the Notgrove barrow is common to many others 
of many ages. It is that perseverance in digging will be rewarded by finding 
the gold coffin which is undoubtedly in the barrow, and this may account for 
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the curious holes which have been made on the site, apparently without reason. 
The village people believe the coffin is there. 

Notgrove is a long barrow with an ante-chamber, central passage, and five 
chambers. It is of double cruciform plan, formed with alternating megalithic 
slabs and dry stone-walling, approached from the east end by a horned entrance 
with double walls, and the whole was roofed. In the centre is a circular, dome¬ 
like structure, 23 ft. in diameter, in which was a cist containing human bones. 
The western portion of the barrow has been so robbed that almost all evidence 
of construction has disappeared. The inner retaining wall appears to have 
extended the whole length of the barrow on both sides. The length, as far as 
is ascertainable, is 160ft and its greatest width Soft. 

At the east end of the barrow there is a shallow, filled-in ditch. At the south 
and west there has been extensive quarrydng, and in some places the outer edge 
of the barrow has l^een cut away. The term ‘quarrying’ is used when the site 
itself has been destroyed, and ‘robbing’ when only the material of the barrow 
has been carted away. On the north side the barrow has been extensively 
robbed, and to a lesser degree on the south side, where the break through the 
covering of the mound could be observed in each of the six sections which were 
cut. This covering of the mound exists along a great part of the south side, 
while on the north it has entirely disappeared. At the west end the tail was 
completely cut through, the site itself was quarried away and a great deal of the 
construction removed, only a small piece remaining on the south side, but more 
was left on the north. 

Disturbance and investigations in Notgrove long barrow may have begun 
in early times, and it may be that the roof of the ante-chamber (probably close 
to the entrance) was broken through. The ante-chamber was robbed of two 
orthostats, the door-jambs, the lintel, and the stone which closed the entrance j 
the two remaining orthostats were dislodged, one of these being removed from’ 
its socket and cast on the floor and the other pushed backwards towards the 
north. The ante-chamber must have been filled in almost immediately after this 
extensive robbing, otherwise a newly discovered orthostat, no. S 2, could not 
be in the fresh, unweathcred condition in which it w'as found. The ante-chamber 
was completely buried, and its existence was not suspected until these excava¬ 
tions took place. 1 he material with which it was filled was perhaps that which 
had formed the roof over the central passage and the chambers themselves. 
No modern object was found in this material, in sharp contrast to the other 
disturbed areas, where numerous finds of different centuries were made. More¬ 
over, the area east of the entrance has never been disturbed, there being no 
indication from the ground-surface that there was a horned entrance to the 
barrow; and this horned entrance was never suspected until it was discovered 
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Fie I View from N E. showing dry walling of inner wall of south horn and newly discovered orthostal 
■ in foreground 



Fig. a. View from NW. showing pnving 
N 5 and N 6, and drj'-walling in Ch 


in Chamber E, drv’-walling in Chamber D between orthostals 
ainlier C with original construction behind (lelt foreground) 


Pnbiishai by thr Soettfy of .■til/iiiiiiinff of I.oiiihii, 1937 
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Fig. I. OrthoAtnt i6, Cliai)il>cr K, showing dry-WMlling of central <loine Fig. a Dry-walling of central dome with large pruleciing stones against it 

behind onhustat 
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in 1034. There was nothing whatever to indicate that the barrow did not end 
at the point indicated by Witts and Crawford. In this early robbing the large 
stones were removed, whereas the later robbers removed walls and construc¬ 
tional material wholesale. The barrow was used as a-quarry from which it 
was easier to take stone than to dig it elsewhere. This removal of large 
stones is confined almost entirely to the ante-chamber, where only two remain, 
whereas in the central passage and the chambers themselves, which are formed 
of 25 orthostats, 24 remain, although not all are in good condition. 

These later robbers, as well as those who may have investigated the monu¬ 
ment at various times, account for the misccUaneous collection of objects list^ 
below, which were all found on the surface or in the disturbed material within 

the barrow: 


Two sherds of possible Beaker ware. 

Sherd of Early Iron Age pottery. 

Sherd of Early Iron Age or Romano-British pottery. 

Coin—denarius ol Hadrian about a.d. 127. 

Piece of Roman window-glass. 

Two scraps of Roman wall-decoration. 

Pieces of glass, iridescent, undatable. 

Scrap bronze—patch from bowl (?). 

Piece of brick—sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

Iron stud with incised pattern. 

Amethyst with claw setting of silver gilt about-A.D. 15TO. 

A token of the seventeenth century used as farthing; has initials H 
Neck of sack-bottle, late seventeenth century. 

Indeterminate ware, probably medieval. 

Glazed pottery, medieval or later. 

Fragment of glazed pan, probably eighteenth century. 

Silvered button, eighteenth century. 

Part of buckle, bronze gilt. 

Key, probably eighteenth century. 

Iron fragment, ? blade of pocket-knife. 

Hand-made ‘bill-hook’. 


C’ 


Pottery of the nineteenth century. 
Bullet, modem. 


Fragment of lead. ..... , .... 

The site of the barrow is overlaid with a clay bed, which is in all probability 
the old soil, augmented in places with supplies of clay from elsewhere, '^ut al 
is of local origin, to judge by colour and texture. It is red-brown, containing 
a small proportion of quartz grains and pellets of yellowish 
probably fragments of limestone. In between the inner and outer walls, the 

clay has an average depth of 12 in., elsewhere of 6 in. 
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The stone of which the barrow is made could all be obtained locally, but 
none was quamed on the site. There were-originally 31 orthostats, but only 
2 S now remain. Of these, 13 are made of Yellow Guiting stone, ii of Great 
Oolite limestone, and i of Stonesfield slate; the last-named material is exten¬ 
sively used in the construction of the barrow. Guiting stone is used mainly for 
the large blocks which compose the body of the mound; while the large stones 
at the centre of the dome were exclusively of the top or Bored Bed of the 
Notgrove freestone, and this was faced with fine thin Stonesfield slates. The 
constructional sequence appears to be as follows: 

The site was demarcated by a shallow ditch cut through the soil into the 
underlying strata. The removal of the turf exposed a red clayey soil To level 
up the site this was augmented by similar material, which also filled the ditch 
1 he first structure erected was a closed cist formed of slabs set vertically in the 
clay floor. \\ ithin this was buned a man sitting crouched with his feet towards 
the north-east. The cist was covered by a mound 23 ft in diameter revetted 
with a 'vall of dry masonry. The face of the wall w^as battered inwards. The 
core of the mound w'as formed of large interlocking blocks of stone corbelled 
over the top of the cist. The orthostats of the passage, chambers, and ante- 
chamber w'ere next set in position, the interstices being filled with dr\'-w’alling 
Ihe mound covering these and the central burial and delimited by the inner 
wall was next built. It is reasonable to assume that this w^as a separate struc¬ 
ture. as there is no trace of bonding betw^een the inner and the outer w^alls The 
latter was next erected, and it should be noted that it could only be traced 
for a short distance beyond the NE. and SE. angles. It has, however been 
filmed that the small trench cut in the surface of the clay marks the ptisition 
of the robbed continuatmn of this w^all. After this the monument sur- 
rounded by a quantity of extra revetment-material, and the whole monument 
was then covered by a mound of earth and stones. Finally, the blocking of the 
forecourt betw een the horns disguised the shape of the east end of the barrow. 

Ihe d^r>^ stone walling wathin the chamber is used to fill up the spaces 
betw^een the orthostats. It is carefully made of picked material (StoneTeld 
slate) and is very' neatly fitted against the stone slabs. It is a single construc¬ 
tion with appearance as its object, as it is not bonded into the body of the mound 
except in chambers A and D, where it faces the structural features used for 
strengthening the mound, as well as for dividing the two chambers. 

ho • stones, nos. N9, S8, and S 10, have been re-erected, all their sockets 
having been discovered. A socket for a lurther stone in chamber B. S 13 was 

wh^chTh^r-'''^' ^ presents a very neat and well-balanced plan for 

hich there is no close analog>^ It may here be stated that rebuilding in any 

m was not observed at any point in the barrow, but disturbed material has 
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been scattered over the site generally at different times. The axis of the barrow 
is assumed for the sake of simplicity to be east and west instead of east-by¬ 
south and west-by-north.* 

The description of the barrow follows under six headings: 

(a) Central Dome. 

(^) Ante-chamber, central passage, and chambers. 

(r) Walls, forecourt, etc. 

Extra-revetment material, blocking of the entrance, and covering of the barrow, 
{e) Finds. 

(Jf) Typology, dating, and conclusions. 

I have to thank Mr. Reginald A. Smith. Mr. L. Richardson, Miss Dorothea 
Bate, Mr. A. J. E. Cave, Miss Simpson, Mr. H. Beck, Mr. A. S. Kennard, 
Mr. Stuart Piggott, and Mr. 'I'hos. Overbury for reports on material from 
the barrow; and Sir Alan Anderson, Mr. Oliver Davies, Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
Mr. C. W. Phillips. Dr. Van Giffen, Dr. Bersu, and Mr. C. 1 . Gardiner for their 
advice and help; while Mr. W. J. Hemp's practical interest and help was invalu¬ 
able. To Mr. C. A. Raleigh Radford a special debt is due for unstinted counsel, 
help, and encouragement; and I am indebted to my brother-in-law, Mr. E. 
Camm, for the whole of the plans. I am also grateful to the friends who actually 
worked in the field, to the owners of the site for permission to excavate, and to 
H.M. Office of Works for their sanction and interest. 


Central Dome 

The central dome was the first structure built. It is so close to orthostat 
no. 16 that it would have been impossible to build the drj' wall seen, if that 
stone had already been in position (pi. xxxi, fig. i). The central dome is 23 ft. in 
diameter, and about half of the encircling dry wall was exposed. In the 1934 
excavations a wedge-shaped cut was made into the interior of the structure, 
leaving the dry-walling undisturbed. In 1935 it was decided to remove more 
stones from the centre, and so the cist was discovered. The central dome was 
very carefully built (pi. xxxii, fig. i). The stones were systematically placed, the 
lowest layer being carefully fitted against the cist. The higher layers were placed 
with an upward tilt to support the thrust of the corbelling over the cist, the 
whole resembling an early form of dome. Very fine and thin Stonesfield slates 
were used for the facing, the size of the slates increasing towards the centre. 
At 3J ft from the outer face they were bonded into the large stones forming 

' Thurnam stated that the orientation of long barrows was east and west in two out of three or 
perhaps three out of four cases. In the Cotswold area there are twenty barrows orientated east and west, 
which is two out of five—the average orientation for the fifty barrows being very nearly south-east. 
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the main mass of the central dome. The dry-walling stood to a height of 
2 ft. 6 in., and the wall has a batter of 6 in. 

Large slabs of stone, in some cases as long as 2 ft 6 in., were placed 
obliquely against the outer wall of the dome for a distance of 2 ft 9 in. either 
to protect or support the fine drj^valling of which it was composed (pi. 

2). In order to prevent these slabs from slipping, large blocks of stone were 
placed against them for a distance of 4 ft. from the central dome. The whole 
arrangement showed great concern for the safety of the central structure. 

The cist was formed of 12 overlapping slabs of Stonesfield slate standing 
on edge, the slabs being lightly set in the ground and held in position by 
wedges of stone, a method also used for the orthostats in the chambers of the 
barrow. Fhe cist is irregular in shape, measuring 4 ft. 4 i^* from east to west, 
and 3 ft. 9 in. from north to south. It was originally roofed by slabs of Stones¬ 
field slate, laid flat on the uprights. I he comers remained in position when 
the roof collapsed. Above this the mound was probably completed by a rough 
corbelled dome. With the fall of the roof some of the stones belonging to the 
body of the structure were displaced, but the fall did not disturb a slab on which 
tfiore were several layers of stone forming an oblong 20 in. by 13 in. (pi. xxxii 
fig. 2). These had rounded edges and were extensively burnt. The limestone 
has fallen into pieces, but the shape and the red colour due to the fire are still 
discernible. 

The inside of the cist was carefully excavated by Mr. Radford and the WTiter, 
and human bones belonging to a robust male, betw'een 50 and 60 years of age’ 
were discovered, together with two flint flakes. In Mr. Radford's opinion the 
arrangement of the bones shows that the man W'as sitting in a crouched position 
with both feet at point 4, w'hen the roof fell in, hitting the back of the neck and 
skull. The bones w^ere scattered in all directions (fig. 2), the left leg fell outwards 
the toes remaining in position. In the writer’s opinion there is an element of 
doubt whether the cist had been opened Ijefore, but Mr. Radford believes that 
It had not A denarius of Hadrian (r. a.d. 127) was found 18 in. from the surface 
in the northern halt of the mound w’here the soil was deeper and appeared to 
have been disturbed. The southern half had certainly never been disturbed.* 

At Belas Knap there was a feature which may embody the same idea as 
the central dome at Notgrove. In the centre at point f there was a broken 
circle of stones with a diameter of about 7 ft. The soil round was deeply 
impregnated with w'ood ashes, but no remains of any sort w'ere found (Proc. 
Soc. ser. 2, vol. 3, p. 279). Sir James Berry records {Trans. Bristol and 


I E^^dence of nfling in the Roman period has been found in the following long barrows in this 
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Fig. t. Dry*\valling of central dome 


Fig. 2. Cist within the central dome, with burnt stone slabs on top 


Piibliihtii Ay thf Society oj .-Ititiriuanfs oj Lomivn, 1937 
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Fig. I. North side of antechamber: orthosut N 3 with packing-stones and dry-walling on right 



Fig, 3. Inner and outer walls of south horn: ^inters show small marking-out stones: larger stones to left 

mark limit of cxtra«rcvetmcnt luoterial 


Publisfud by tkt Society of Aniitjuarifs of London, 1937 
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Gloucester Arch. Soc., vol. 51. p. 278) that he found ‘ a large stone roughly squared 
had been laid with its upper flat surface horizontal, being wedged up in this 
position by two smaller stones beneath it. Around this central point other 
massive stones had been laid concentrically upon and around it, resembling a 
rudimentary', but of course, not a true arch.’ Sir James must have exposed 
the last remains of the circle, which 
would appear to have been ap¬ 
proximately on the central line and 
equidistant from the dummy en¬ 
trance and Chamber E at the 
opposite end. Belas Knap may be 
a degenerate though nearly con¬ 
temporary form of the Uley-Not- 
gp’ove-Nympsfield type of barroNv, 
and possibly this small circle or 
broken circle represents the larger 
and finer structure found at Not- 
grove. 

At West Tump long barrow 
there were 5 flat stones arranged 
in the shape of a semicircle, on 
which the contracted skeleton of a 
young woman and probably that of ^ cist within the central dome, showing position of bones 
her baby had been placed. 1 hese I. Vertebra, a. Neck-bone. 3. Leg-bone, finger-bone, and rib. 

Of fV./:* pnri of thp 4. Bones of foot and fragment of sknll. s «'*>• 6. Tooth and 

stqnes were at the ena oi tne 7. Teeth, s. Fragments of skuii 9-Wrist- 

chamber,24ft. from the outside wall bone, la Teeth 

and 82 ft. from the southern horn.* 

In the neighbourhood of the Scamridge Dykes, in the parish of fcbberston 
(North Riding of Yorkshire), Greenwell excavated a barrow in which he 
discovered a somewhat similar structure. He says : ‘At its west end the line ot 
rubble expanded into a regularly constructed cairn of stones, carefully laid in 
order froni a central point and placed upon the stratum of clay already mentioned. 
The diameter of this cairn was 18 ft. and its centre was 49 ft. from the east 
end of the barrow. There was nothing found beneath it. nor was there any 
indication that a body had ever rested there. The cairn itself, being enclosed 
within the larger mound, must have been first constructed; and no doubt 
was made at the same time as the line of oolitic rubble of which indeed it 
seems to form a part.’* Mr. Hemp observes that the ‘line of rubble’ seems 
to have been the filling of a trench left when the barrow was constructed. 1 he 

» Trans. Bristol and GlouctsUr Arch. Soc., 5, 205-7. * British Barrows, 487. 
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bones would be placed in this trench replacing the more normal chamber which 
does not exist It may be possible to read his statement that it ‘ expanded into 
a cairn of stones as a description of the same sequence as found at Notgrove, 
where the chambers of the barrow were built close up to the walls of the dome. 
If this is the case, Mr. Hemp would look on the enclosing wall of the Notgrove 
dome as a structural refinement, perhaps pointing to an earlier type of plan 
though not necessarily an earlier date. 

At Skendleby in Lincolnshire, Mr. C. W. Phillips has excavated an earthen 
long barrow where the central feature > is a pit, and at Bryn Celli Ddu * there 
was also a central pit. These records indicate that the barrow-builders often 
attached importance to the central point of the mound, and in all probability 
they represent different versions of a single idea which doubtless had some 
ceremonial significance.* 


The Ante-Chamber, Central Passage, and Chambers 
The stones which formed the door-jambs have both disappieared Their 
carel^ully made sockets were found with the packing-stones still in position. 
1 he lintel has also gone and there is no evidence to show how the entrance was 
closed; but by analogy with other monuments one would expect a single .stone 
about 3 ft 6 in. wide. The dry walls of the horned entrance end abruptly at the 
point where they would have met the door-jambs. 

In^de the bairow, immediately beside the door-jambs, are two more sockets 
for orthostats. T he southern stone, found lying over its socket in front of the 
doorway, is of yellow Guiting stone and its fresh condition shows that it has 
never been exposed to the weather (pi. xxx. fig. i). The fine dressing suggests 
that the remaining orthostats were shaped before erection. They are now so 
much weathered that no evidence remains, nor could incised marks be detected. 
I he socket for the stone opposite the newly discovered orthostat was found with 
the flat stones of the mound neatly built round it. The same method was 
employed on the south side, dry-walhng connecting these orthostats with the 
ne.\t pair. In this case, the northern stone remains, with its packing-pieces in 
^ition. It lies at an angle pushed out towards the north (pi. xxxiii. fig. i). 
T he other stone has disappeared, but its socket, neatly lined with the packing- 
pieces, was discovered. More d^-walling connects these with the next ortho- 

that tLre are bm 

. orthostats remaining in this antechamber, 6 stones, including that closing the 

recorded at Lamborough Banks {Trans. Bristol and Gloucester Arch Soc 
(r 934 )f PP. 95-S) does not furnish any real analog}- with the central dome at Notgrove. ’ ' ^ 
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entrance, having disappeared; while those which form the central passage and 
the chambers are. with one exception, complete. There are two or three pieces 
of Stonesfield slate in position on the south side: these are probably the remains 
of a bench (pi. xl, fig. i). On the north a mass of similar material may have 
served the same purpose.* 

In the centre of the floor near the west end of this bench was a circular 
patch of burnt earth, under which there was stone paving below the general 
level of the floor (pi. xl, fig. i; cf. Capel Garmon). The floor is of clay, but was 
probably paved. Witts found the floor of chamber D ‘paved with small flat stones 
well fitted together and forming a level surface Chamber E retained paving 
which appeared to be original, and the whole of the interior may have been 
finished in this manner. The whole floor has been examined, and in the clay, 
which formed the floor, most of the objects were found. 

This ante-chamber has been much damaged by the roots of the ash-tree. 
It is wider than the passage (about 8 ft. 6 in.), and the slabs forming the roof 
probably rested on large corbels. Twelve feet of original mound survive on the 
south side, and there is a small piece near the jambs of the north door. 

Close to orthostat no. N 4, two scraps, possibly of Beaker ware, were found 
on the clay floor, and sherds of Neolithic A pottery were found under the fallen 
material, which may have formed the bench on the north side. In the clay at 
the entrance was one rim possibly of Neolithic A 2 ware and of shelly te.xture, 
very like that from Abingdon. A piece of similar pottery was found under the 
orthostat, which had fallen across the entrance. 

The beginning of the central passage is defined by stones N 4 and S 4. This 
is the point formerly believed to have been the start of the barrow, and is so 
shown on Witts’s and Crawford’s plans. Stone S 4 is the tallest in the monument; 
it measures 6 ft. 5 in. above ground-level, and is 2 ft. thick. With the exception 
of stone S5 all the orthostats are deeply set in the ground. In some cases 
excavations to a depth of 12 in. failed to reach the base. They are wedged with 
stones used as packing, and S 5 is supported at the east end by two large blocks 
of stone, placed on the ground, one of which measures i ft. 6 in. by i ft. 4 i^i- 
These stones came from the Bored Bed of the Notgrove freestone, the material 
which otherwise seemed to be used exclusively in the centre of the dome. 
These supporting stones were needed, as S 5 has an overhang of 2 ft. 3 itt.; and 
although it is i ft. 5 in. thick it may have been top-heavy. Unless weathering 
has considerably altered the shape of the orthostats, it cannot be said that they 
were chosen because they were of a suitable shape for use alternately with 
stretches of dry-walling, a feature noted at Capel Garmon.* The size and shape 

• Br)'n Cclli Ddu and Orkney furnish parallels for this; Archafolojj^'a, Ixxx. 

* Arch. Cantb., Ixxxii (1927), 37. 
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of the hole in N 9 is in the same relative position, is practically the same size, 
and is the same shape as that in the Long Stone at Minchinhampton, which 
probably formed part of the long barrow.* 

The floor is of clay. In chamber E, at a slightly higher level (3 in.) than 
the rest of the passage, this was covered with Stonesfield slates. The dry-walling 
of the central passage must have been fairly complete when Witts wrote in 1881, 


but it has almost entirely gone, 

ig in 

^ 15. 

I by 
this 
1 is 
and 
fire, 
om- 
:alf.* 
no 
the 

clay immediately under the paving. 



clay immediately under the 


human and animal bones, a piece of Neolithic A potter}', and a flint flake wer 
also found. I hr* IpnortVi f\f pViomKor T7 i-VtA __i_i • 


Neolithic A potter}', and a flint flake were 



5 ft. 4 in. Most of the objects were found in the central passage, including the 
bead, skewers, bored stone (fig. 3), and sherds of Neolithic A pottery.* 

Chambers A and B are on the south side of the passage, C and D on the 
north, and E is a continuation of the central passage. 

c o measuring 6 ft. by 6 ft. 3 in., is formed by orthostats S6, S 7, 

b8. and ^9. The plan is very similar to that of chamber D. Ten or eleven 
courses of the dry-walling which Witts mapped in chamber D stand to-day 
but he did not realize that this marked the limit of the chamber, the space 
between it and chamber C being constructional, doubtless to strengthen the 
barrow at this point as well as to form a division. Ne.xt to this dry-walline- is 
a decayed orthostat of Stonesfield slate. ^ 

In view of this newly-made plan of chamber D, search was made in 
chamber A for similar evidence. There were found the socket of S 8 (pi. xxxiv 
fig. i), the remains of the Ixxly of the mound between S 7 and S 8, faced with dry- 

Crawford, Long Barrows of the CotswoMs, 113. 

* A calf was also found at Bown Hill. 


Heu_, . -- I wic » woou nasi {aniisn narrows, 527). 
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Fig. I. Trench, marked by pointer, cut in clay surface which indicated line of second wall 



Fig. 2. Stones, marked by pointers, placed in vertical and oblique po.sitions to take thrust, in original 

construction on south side of ante-chamber ^ 


Pitbhshtd 6v Socitfy of AtUuiktarifs of Londoo^ *937 
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walling as in chamber D, and between S 6 and S 7 the remains of the usual dry- 
walling, making this chamber ver)' similar to D. A large burnt patch, found near 
the entrance to chamber A, extended into the passage, proving that this chamber 
had no sill. S 9 is the stone which Crawford thought might have been artihcially 
shaped to form a ‘ p>ort-hole and that, even if not so shaped, it was deliberately 
chosen to form the entrance to the first chamber on the south side.’ Human 
and animal bones were also found in chamber A. 

Chamber B measures 4 ft 5 in. by 6 ft. i in., and is formed by orthostats S 11, 
S 13 socket (pi. XXXIV, fig. i), S 14, and S 12. On the west side the new plan does 
not agree with Witts; but in all probability it was supposition on his part to map 
two stones there, as, despite diligent search, no trace of a socket corresponding 
to his second stone on the west side could be found. The present plan conforms 
reasonably enough to that of chamber C opposite. On the south side are large 
stones forming the body of the mound, and on the west side the outer ring of 
those surrounding the dome. Human and animal bones and four Hints were 
found here. In the modern material between the orthostats and the body of 
the mound was a farthing token of the seventeenth century with initials ‘H. C,’, 
and on the floor of the chamber a modern lead bullet 

Chamber C is unusually complete, and the overhanging orthostats make 
it appear much smaller than it really is. It measures 5 ft. i in. by 5 ft. 3 in., and 
is formed by orthostats N 10, N 11, N 13, N 14, and N 12. The lowest courses 
of dry-walling exist in three of the four spaces. Human and animal bones were 
found here also. 

Chamber D formed by orthostats N 5, N 6, N 7. N 8, and N 9 was found 
intact by Witts. It measures 6 ft. 7 in. by 6 ft. 7 in. instead of 9 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft 
as planned by Witts, the dry-walling at an angle being the facing used for the 
constructional work behind it, and the decayed orthostat which had joined it 
being also part of the division. It is the most interesting because .still so com¬ 
plete. Exactly in what condition Witts found it is not clear, for one account 
says it ‘was undisturbed’, another that ‘it had not been much disturbed’, and 
another that ‘ it had never been disturbed’, but Witts distinctly says the entire 
crown of the tumulus had been removed. Here were found a bead of Kim- 
meridge Shale, a very perfect leaf-shaped arrow-head, which Mr. Reginald A. 
Smith has shown to be tj'pical of long barrows,* 30 pieces of pottery of N eolithic A 
type, 2 human skeletons, and some animal bones. The bead has a parallel in 
one from Eyford in the British Museum. The dry stone-walling is carefully 
built, and made of picked material, but the flooring has entirely disappeared. 

• At Rodmarton long barrow in clumber B there is a port hole, and in that chamber there was 
a considerable hrc. 

* Archaeologia, Ixxvi (1927), 81. 
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The Walls 

The revetment of dry stone-walling- forms practically a straight line, and 
is made^of Stonesfield slate. The material is much larger than that used at 
Belas Knap long barrow. The corners are made of blocks of stone, and care 
was taken to give a wide sweep on the lowest courses. The dry stone masonry 
ot the outer wall of the homed entrance was built of thinner slates than the 
inner. The layers are in many places no thicker than a stout postcard, and on 
exposure they immediately fall to pieces. These outer walls were built without 
a batter, but the inner walls at these points had a batter of 8 in., and their 
greatest height \ms 2 ft. 6 in. On both these outer walls at the entrance, small 
stones set on edge for marking out the lines of the wall were obsen^ed. Two are 
shown in pi. xxxiii, fig. 2, on the south horn, marked by pointers, and to the left of 
these are two upright stones which marked the point where the extra-revetment 
material terminated after being brought round the south horn. They have been 
undisturbed since the waW was built. At a point on the north side (marked on 
the plan, pi. xlii), on the line of the inner wall, a block of stone measuring 3 ft. 
long, 2 ft. wide, and 8 in. thick had been placed exactly in line w'ith the centre 
of the cist w'ithin the central dome. There is a fine stretch of the inner wall 
2 ft. 6 in. high (w ith a batter of 6 to 8 in.) on the north side, in all probability 
that mentioned by Witts, w^ho described it as ‘fine dry w^alling which is well 
exposed in uncovering it an old excavation-trench was follow'ed (pi. xxxiv, 
fig. 2). 1 his is also true for the south side except that in this case it was the 
outer wall which was discovered, and which w as foIlow^ed as far as it exists, but 
here both walls are inconspicuous, and arc discussed w'ith the construction of 
the mound. The outer wall, where it exists at the north-east and south-east ends, 
follows the line of the small, sharply defined trench cut in the top of the clay 
(pi. xxxv, fig. 1). This has been taken as evidence of the existence of an outer 
wall; but it may not be so, and the outer walls may have extended only so far 
as the plan shows, finishing in the extra-revetment material outside the barrow 
as at Hetty Peglers Tump. There the horns had a double wall, and a single 
revetment encircles the monument, w'hich at the west end is intersected by others 
at right angles. Lamborough Banks or Ablington long barrow w-as surrounded 
by a double wall of masonry, each having a face. 

The west ends of many barrows are inconclusive. In the barrow's at 
Eyford and Nether Swell the walls could not be traced at the w'est ends,' and 
Nicholas the w-all on both sides w'as entirely lost at thew'est end, and the 
limits of the mound in this direction were obscure.* 

' Brilish Barrows, 513-15. 


• Arch. Cattib., 6th ser., xv (1915), 253. 
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At first sight Notgrove seems to be unsuitable for such a great construc¬ 
tion, but it has the advantage of lying between the heads of four small streams. 
Long barrows were placed along trackways or at crossing-points as perhaps at 
Notgrove, the trackways being regulated by the geological formation. The lime¬ 
stone .surfaces of the upland ridges provided dry and open countr)’’ which was 
suitable for travel, while the valleys were crossed at points where the clay floor 
narrows or where the streams were fordable. Such trackways are usually to be 
found passing points where water could be obtained. The tentative sketch of 
possible trackways which follows is quite in harmony with the above principles, 
and while it is realized that roads and parish boundaries are modem, reasons 
for these boundaries may go back to ancient times. Where such roads are 
used as parish boundaries they are clearly older than the boundar>'. In late 
Neolithic times long barrows would be most conspicuous objects and serv^e as 
landmarks; it has always been the custom for man to build his great monuments 
where they can easily be seen. 

Notgrove barrow is close to the trackway called Stanborough Lane, along 
which, west of the barrow, the parish boundar}' mns, and there is evidence 
that the trackway continued on to Belas Knap. Another boundar>' which 
goes north at right angles to Stanborough Lane exactly opposite the barrow 
joins, but does not follow, a footpath going down to Lower Harford. There is 
much evidence to show that this was formerly a trackway (see p. 158). Here 
there is a ford and opposite it is the main road to Swell. A parish boundary 
follows this road in a north-easterly direction from Harford for about a mile. 
The road carries on past the Swell barrows, Stow-on-the-Wold, Adlestrop' 
(where it is again used twice as a parish boundar} ), and the Rollright Stones, 
where there is also a parish boundary. It stops at the village of Great Roll- 
right, where it meets another road going north. In a south-westerly direction 
from the site of Notgrove barrow there is now a road leading to Salperton and 
Hazclton long barrows. These are situated at the junction of three roads, and 
the road going due south has a parish lK>undar>' (fig. 4). These points were 
probably of sufficient importance to justify the erection of this important long 
barrow on a site which had the natural disadvantage of a dip both to the north 
and to the west. 

The construction is adapted to the site, as the floor of the chamber is laid 
out on ground with a gentle slope to the west and with the ante-chamber at a 
lower level than the chambers. On the north conditions were more difficult. 
On this side the slope of the ground was levelled up with clay (pi. xxxvii, fig. i), 
which may have a ritual significance, and should be compared with the ditch in 

' A barrow of uncertain form but containing a megalithic cist has recently been noted in this 
parish near the road. 
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which the large stones of Circle 2 at Bryn Celli Ddu are set.‘ An alternative 
theory is that the ditch was cut in order to prevent the clay from slipping by 
giving It a key, and this theory is supported by the fact that the trench on the 
south side was both narrower and shallower; on the north side a trench i ft 6 in. 



iWn#A~ ■' 


Broclfhai 




ig. Map showing possible Neolithic trackways crossing at Notgrove long tarrow 


wide and 9 in. deep was cut through the rock (the Lower Trigonia Grit). In this 
the clay was placed to a depth of 12 in., thus augmenting the general level, and 
It IS in the top of this clay bed that the small V-shaped trench, 7 in. by 3 in deep 
which marked the line of the second or outer wall, was cut This small trench 

extends along ^th sides of the barrow, the inner wall on the north being built 
I ft. within the bigger trench. ** 

The construction of the body of the mound itself differs on the north and 
south. On the north the disadvantage of the slope had to be dealt with and it 
was found necessary to build the inner wall 4 ft 6 in. thick. This inner w.all had 
no true face mside the mound; but at 4 ft. 6 in. from its outer edge the stone 
slates were built to slope in the opposite direction, that is, into the body of the 

‘ Archaeobgia, Ixxx, 200. 
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Fig. I. Small stone blocks, marked by pointers, to raise angle of slope more quickly in original construction, 
south side of ante-chamber; also socket of orthostnt S3 



Fie a. Orieinal construcUon on north side showing stones against back of orthostat N 3 wth a finished edge; 
also back of dry-walling between orthostats N 5 and N 6 m Chamber D 


Publisheti hy ihr Soar/y of Autiijuarirs of London, 1937 
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mound (section B-B) where on the lowest courses they reached the orthostats, 
and joined up with the orig^inal construction behind orthostat no. N 5. Ihere 
is no evidence to show the height of this form of construction, but it is to be 
seen 2 ft 7 in. high in pi. xxxv, fig. 2, on the south side in the forecourt, where the 
method of building can be observed. PI. xxxv, fig. 2, also shows the inner edge 
of the inner south horn where the thrust came from t^vo directions. There the 
builders placed one centre stone on edge in a perpendicular position and one 
on either side in slanting positions to take the thrust PI. xxxvi, fig. i, shows 
small blocks of stone (Trigonia Grit) used to increase the angle of the slope 
more rapidly and to do so with less material. It is probable that the large 
blocks of stone to be observed in ch.amber B were the kind of material used for 
the upper part of the mound; similar material was used for this purpose at 
Belas Knap long barrow. 

On the south side the construction is different. At the east end, at one 
point, the wall is i ft. 9 in. thick; on the south side it is nowhere more than one 
block wide and measures only 1 ft. where it terminates. 1 he outer wall on this 
side, where it is obser\'able, is also one block wide with a greatest width of i ft 
3 in. The body of the mound in this area has been completely removed except 
on its lowest courses, which show stones leaning against the orthostats as on the 
north side. Attention is drawn to the slight construction of these southern walls. 


The Western or Tail End of the Barrow 
The tail of the barrow has been extensively robbed and almost all construc¬ 
tion outside the boundary wall has disappeared; the centre of the barrow at 
the west end has been robbed and the site itself has been quarried away. Out¬ 
side the boundary wall two trenches proved the ground had been made up, and 
a local workman volunteered the statement that he had helped do the work. 

The ground on the east side of the lx)undary wall has never been filled up 
and its builders built a bridge on which to place their wall. Avery large stone 
was set in such a position that it prevented the others used from slipping, and 
the wall was built over them. The construction which remains is similar on 
both sides in section X and in section XIII. 


The Forecourt 

The forecourt is roughly paved with stone, and on the centre line in front 
of the portal there is an oblong depression (edged with stones) measuring 
2 ft. 2 in. by i ft. 8 in., inside which there is a smaller circular hole on the north 
side. Over this area, unburnt human bones had been placed, which represented 
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at least two individuals, a young person and a young child (pi. xxxvii, fig. 2).' 
A little to the south-east there was a small, oblong, stone-lined depression, 
measuring 10 in. by 9 in., in which was burnt black material. A little to the 
north-east there was another depression 7 in. by 9 in., less carefully lined and 
filled with burnt black material. Still farther east, but in the centre, there had 
been several fires. There were considerable traces of fire here, but no definite 
hearths flanking the entrance as at Bryn Celli Ddu, and the concentration of 
fire at every level was in the centre. 

Extra-ReVET.MENT Material 

Outside the revetment walls of Notgrove there is a quantity of material 
which calls for special notice. From the outer edge of this construction the 
covering ot the mound sprang.* In the writer’s opinion this extra-revetment 
material can only be explained as constructional, and of the primary period of 
the barrow; but on this point Mr. Radford and the writer are not in perfect 
agreement.* In the first place it is so close to the lowest courses of the revet¬ 
ment walls that it could not slip into this position from a high wall, and a v’erv 
high wall must be postulated to account for the quantity of material under 
discussion. The next point is the closely packed nature of the construction 
(pis. XXXIX, fig. I, and xl, fig. 2). Fallen material falls at all angles, and in 
such cases spaces are to be observed where the stones merely touch and are 
not amalgamated in any way; whereas this material is carefully packed and 
in eveiycase retains the distinctive brown colour which was to be observed in 
every instance where the original barrow was discovered. If this material 
slid into this position it would necessarily take with it evidence of weather 
action, and whatever other forces were responsible for its removal from the 
baiTONv; but nothing of the kind was discovered at any point. The third 
point is the nature of the material. This is altogether made of larger, coarser 
stone than that used in the walls. The fourth point is its design. ’ At the 
east end it follows the curve of the homed entrance and after turning the 
south-east corner spreads out to form the construction from which the covering 
of the mound sprang. On the north side, however, it could not be treated in 
this way—support was necessary on this sloping site for the revetment wall, 
and some method had to be devised to prevent the covering material from 
rolling farther down the hill. This accounts for the constructional material, to 
be seen in section XIII (pi. .xl. fig. 2). Support is given by the mass of material, 
while the covering would be retained by the continuous row of stones inclined at 

* At Brj-n Celli Ddu burnt bones were found in a simibr position. 

* Thanks are due to Mr. C. W. Phillips for this explanation. 

* Mr. Radford’s views are to be found on p. 154. 
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an angle sloping in towards the body of the mound, which would be difficult to 
explain in any other way. Exactly the same features are to be seen in pi. xxxvi ii, 
fig. I, and in section X at the tail, where a continuous row of stones at an angle 
demonstrates the curve of the barrow at this point. PI. xxxviii, fig. 2, shows the 
lower courses of this supporting material at section XII, where they are bedded 
into the clay intentionally, and where clay was used as a mortar. On tlie south 
side at the east end this material swept round in a cur\T to join the wall of the 
outer horn. The builders’ stones to mark where this construction came are still 
in position and are to be seen in pi. xxxiii, fig. 2. From this point southwards the 
outer wall is enveloped in this extra-revetment material, which is not so massive 
as that cut through on the north horn. There so much material had to be cut 
away and the wall was so obscure that at one point it was abandoned. When 
it was discovered that there was a second wall, its excavation was bejpm again 
and later it was found to be the outer one. The extra-revetment material on the 
north side at the east end (with the exception of that cut through to trace the 
wall) can await investigation by another generation. Measurements taken from 
the inner wall at the north-east corner and at the south-east corner to the outer 
edge of this extra-revetment material, are 11 ft. in one case, and 11 ft. i in. in the 
other, a difference of only 1 in., although there is a sharp natural fall to the site 
on the north side. 'I hese points are 52 ft. apart and the outer edge of the extra- 
revetment material at each corner has a definite curve, which conforms to the 
general cun^e of the barrow at these points, and at regular interv^als stones are 
placed on edge in such a way that they prevent others from slipping. Then as 
to quantity: the material stretches for 11 ft. from the inner wall at the east 
end, 22 to 23 ft. on the south at .section II, and on the north side, at section XIII, 
it is 16 ft. from the same point. At the tail end at section X the barrow would 
appear to be at its original height, but the extra-revetment material there 
measured 16 ft. outside the line of the inner wall. It is as strongly built at the 
west end as at the east. Although it had less mound to support this was necessary, 
because the ground falls rapidly away to the north and to the west. At the east 
end the barrow would have to be a very considerable height to allow such 
quantities of material to have slid from its wall and its covering. 

The present height of untouched barrows must be considered in this con¬ 
nexion, and for the purposes of comparison a survey has been made ot Sherborne 
Lodge Park barrow, which Crawford described as the finest long barrow he 
had ever seen. West Tump, in Cranham Wood, has been sun^eyed for the same 
purpose, and their heights would not allow one to postulate the quantity of 
extra-revetment material found at Notgrove. Again, the height necessary to 
produce this material would be impossible on the 54 ft. between the walls, and 
the character of the wall on the south side in particular does not speak of a 
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vast erection. It is little more than a line of demarcation, and Mr. 'Fhomas 
Overbury considers the walls could not have carried the material necessary to 
cover the barrow.’ Witts says this barrow is 78 ft. wide, and this must neces¬ 
sarily include the area on the south side, which the writer contends, where it 
is undisturbed, is the original covering of the barrow. On the slide theory the 
barrow is only 54 ft. wide, but the present writer's plan shows it is 80 ft, a 
difference of 2 ft. only from Witts's Sur\'ey. The blocking of the entrance must 
also be considered in deciding the question of the extra-revetment material. 

The Covering of the Mound 

In this area, where stone is plentiful, the covering would be largely of 
stone. It is possible to see, in each of the six sections cut through this covering 
on the south side, the exact point where it was broken through, from the top, 
for the purposes of robber>\ The upper layer of gravel (which is merely dis¬ 
integrated stone) demonstrates this point very clearly. It was also possible to 
see at a lower level the gravel which fell at the time of the destruction. 

The Blocking of the Entrance 

^ This has to be considered in relation to the extra-revetment material against 
which this blocking was built. 

(1) Material used for this purpose. This is different material from that used 
in any other part of the barrow. It is from the upper beds of the Stonesfield 
slate series, and is of a less compact, more shelly material than that used in the 
barrow itself or the extra-revetment. 

(2) The augle at which the stones are placed. These stones in the lower courses 
are definitely horizontal, loosely placed with large voids, and there is very little 
tilt for a height of 3 ft, after which there is a slight tilt in order to reach its 
highest obser\'able point, which is just outside the entrance, and there it is 
3 ft. 3 in. high. 

(3) distance from the entrance. This blocking extends for 31 ft. from the 
outer wall of the north horn, the bottom courses of which are horizontal. 

(4) The objects found on the floor of the forecourt and the objects found in the 
blocking material. It has already been noted that immediately in front of the 

’ Mr. Overburj'wrote as follows: ‘ I visited the barrow twice during the progress of the excava¬ 
tions, on one occ^ion taking my experienced Cotswold clerk of works. Together we carefully 
examined the retaining walls and came to the conclusion that certainly the thinner ones—2 ft. and 
less in thickness—could alone never have supported the weight of the covering. Further, the external 
face of these walls when freshly revealed showed no sig^s of ever having been exposed to the weather. 
We also observed that clay existed in the joints of the masonry—which Mrs. Clifford describes as 
extra-revetment material—giving the appearance of mortar.' 
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Kig. 1. Section XIll, on north side, showing arrangement of stones on upper surface of the extra- 

revetment material 



Fig. a. Section XII, on north side, showing wall and the lower courses of the cxlra-rcvclmciit material laid 
* ’ in clay, with clay used as mortar 


Pitblhhtti by thr Soritly oj j’lii/it/uanrs of LutuioM, 1937 
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Fig. I. Exira-r»rvctment niaicrial at wuth 
horn, showng char^-tcrand closely packed 
nature of'stones used 



Fig. 2. The relation of the extra-revetment (lower) material to the blocking of the entrance (upper) at the 

south end 


Pithiishfti by Iht Socifty of AHtiquftTits of L.ondoH% 1937 
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entrance was an oblong depression on which there were human bones repre¬ 
senting at least two persons; and at a distance of 10 ft. from the entrance many 
bones of a pig were found, while at 11 ft. 6 in. further bones of ox and horse had 
been placed. These bones would have been eaten by wild animals if the barrow 
had not been closed immediately. On the floor there were indications of fire 
at 8 ft., 13 ft, and 14 ft 6 in., from the outer wall of the north horn; and it must 
be remembered that only a small portion of this 
blocking has been removed. The whole of the north 
half is intact, and many of the features described 
could be seen in section. Several fires were made 
during the placing of the blocking material; at a 
distance of 6 ft 7 in. from the ground a fire stretched 
for 5 ft across the forecourt. Pottery which repre¬ 
sents the lower part of a Neolithic B bowl was 
found on the same level; there is no rim, but frag¬ 
ments of a rounded base are clearly distinguishable, 
and it has a decoration of herring-bone incisions. A 
little to the east were found the tooth of a horse and 
bones of an ox, while no fewer than 17 flint flakes 
were recovered from this area. Inhere were also a 
smooth quartzite pebble stained brown, an oyster- 
shell. and half of a bone ring, a piece of a horse’s tooth polished for use as 
^ gouge (fig. 5), and near by a bone of a hare which had been rubbed down and 
bevelled for use. Close to the outer wall of the south horn a bone, which was 
also bevelled and rubbed down for use, was found. All through this material 
fragments of pottery of Neolithic A and B, bones, and teeth have been dis¬ 
covered. Part of a bead of Kimmcridge Shale came from the area above a fire 
at 14 ft. 6 in. from the north door-jamb. 

(5) /-/(m the blocking material -was finished off on its upper surface. When 
the blocking material was at the required height, the last layer formed a level 
paving (see pi. xxxix, fig. 2), and at 31 ft. from the north horn imperceptibly 
joined the land outside the barrow, this being the feature which has hidden the 
entrance for some four thousand years. On this paving a fire was made in a 
circular depression, and two depressions similar to those in the forecourt were 
observed, both being filled with black material. At another point burnt bones 
were discovered. In this rough paving there were some stones with straight 
edges, and Dr. Bersu thought a grave could be distinguished, but excavation 
produced only sherds of Neolithic B pottery. Close to this point the sherds 
of Neolithic B, decorated with impressions made with the articular end of a 
bird-bone, were found (fig. 7, no. 9). 



Fig. 5. Piece ofa horse’s tooth polished 
for use as a gouge and broken bone 
ring ({) 
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(6) IV/ia/ other barrows can tell ns. At Belas Knap long barrow the extra- 
revetment material was believed to be slide from the walls and roof of the 
barrow, and the same conclusion was reached at St. Nicholas long barrow. On 
the other hand, the cairns of Br>m Celli Ddu and Capel Garmon are believed 
by Mr. Hemp to have been blocked. The principle of support or protection 
for the dr>'-walling of the ‘dome’ has to be admitted for Notgrove, as pi. xxxi, 
fig. 2, shows; and. once admitted, it has other possibilities. It has been argued 
that the position of this material offers no support to the walls against which 
it has been found. If this is so, it is strange that Mr. John Ward, writing of 
Sl Nicholas barrow,* should say, ‘the rest [revetment wall] has been carefiilly 
covered up, but in such manner that its line, as well as the form of the mound 
is apparent at a glance. The face, as already stated, was generally leaning 
forward, and the removal of talus of debris in front left it unsupported. To 
provide the necessary support large stones were piled against it to form a steep 
embankment'. 

The view that Notgrove was definitely closed is strengthened by Green well's 
account of the opening of Pole’s Wood South (Upper Swell) barrow (his no. 231, 
British Barrinvs, p. 52J He says: ‘The wall or facing has been made of thin 
oolitic slates very carefully arranged; this being especially noticeable at the 
east end in the concavity within the “horns "where it has been most beautifully 
constructed, and had a very imposing appearance when it was first exposed to 
view. This is the more remarkable as it is evident that it was not intended to 
be seen after it was made, for it had been encased by a backing of fine small 
stones for a thickness of 2 ft,, and beyond that by larger stones, the whole inten¬ 
tionally arranged, and not caused by the disintegration of the mound itself. 
Before the barrow was opened, the east end presented an ordinary rounded 
form, there being no indication of the enclosing wall with its “ horns". It is not 
possible to decide positively whether the wall also on the sides of the barrow 
had been at first encased as found, or whether the outlying material at that part 
had merely accumulated by the falling down of the mound. On the whole, 1 
think it more probable that there was originally a casing to the wall, for other¬ 
wise the frost of even two or three winters would have broken it up more than 
it was found to be when uncovered.’ 

(7) How the material is affected by exposure. Greenwell's last point is an 
important one. All who have lived in Cotswold know that the upkeep of dry 
stone-walling, to counteract the effect of frost action even when made of blocks 
of stone, is considerable, but carefully picked stones, such as were used in 
Neolithic work, would be more liable to decay. Evidence of this is seen wherever 
such walling has been left exposed after excavation, and there are many sites 

* Arch. Camb., 6th ser., xv (1915), 318. 
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which have completely lost their value and their interest through exposure. 
In 1881 the fine dry-walling of the central passage at Notgrove was especially 
noted. Now there only remain the lowest courses between stones 16 and 15 N, 
and that because that part of the central passage was filled to a greater depth 
with debris than elsewhere. Compare this with the dry-walling of the dome 
which was never exposed until 1934, and the fresh, clean-cut look of the outer 
wall of the north horn in particular, which would not have been preserved if it 
had been exposed to the weather. Again, the dry-walling which remains in the 
chambers at Notgrove was protected from frost by debris. All who inspected 
the monument prior to 1934 believed, with the writer, that it had entirely 
disappeared. 

(8) The local point of vi<rdj about dry-walling. In discussing the closing of 
barrows, too much stress must not be placed upon the view that walls were 
built to be seen. Stone walls were not all important, because in the east of 
England long barrows were built without them, but in the Cotswolds stone is 
the easiest and most convenient form of construction. The men employed on 
the excavations at Notgrove long barrow built little walls on almost every 
section in order to keep the material out of the trenches, and the writer feels 
that walls were not necessarily built to be seen. When building in stone, it was 
the easiest way to give the barrow shape. 

(9) Further tests for a time-space between the building of the revetment-wall 
and the placing of the extra-revetment material. Dr. Bersu, Mr. Radford, and the 
writer cut three test sections in the clay, which everywhere lies outside the walls, 
to see if anywhere on the clay could be observed any deposit which would 
indicate an inter\'^al between the building of the walls and the addition of the 
revetment material, as in the absence of binding vegetation this would quickly 
accumulate. In no case could the slightest sign of such a deposit be observ'cd, 
which is strong evidence for the material being constructional, and of the primary 
period of the barrow. 

Burning. Burning played a great part in the ritual of Notgrove. The 
points where fires had been placed were obscr\'ed owing to the red colour of 
the stone. In other places the ground was burnt to a red colour, and in the 
majority of cases charcoal was found, but often not large enough for determina¬ 
tion. The following trees have been detected by examination of such material: 
ash, plum or cherr}'’, hazel, and elm. 

Fire was obsen ed at the following points: 

South door-jamb. 

In construction in forecourt, south side. 

In construction between chambers A and B. 

In construction between chambers C and D. 
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In construction between chamber D and forecourt, north side. 

In chamber E. 

In chamber A, extending into passage. 

In passage, circle paved. 

In section II it extended right beyond the 3-ft cutting. 

In section III the lowest courses of this construction were considerably burnt 

In section VII, extreme east end, considerable fire on clay-level. 

In section X, in construction—stones burnt red. 

In forecourt at 6 ft. 7 in., 8 ft, 13 ft., and 14 ft 6 in. (all measurements from outer 
wall of north horn). 

On top of closing of forecourt. 

In circle, and burnt bones in centre on this level 6 ft. from north horn door-jamb.' 

Hu.man Remains 

There is strong evidence in the Cots wold area that long barrows were 
used as ossuaries. Greenwell, who investigated several barrows in the Cots- 
wolds, says: ‘And from the way in which these bones, which I removed myself, 
were arranged, it was clear to me that though they had been taken up and 
replaced without any knowledge of the anatomical relation of, at least, the long 
bones, a good deal of care and painstaking had been bestowed upon their re¬ 
arrangement. The skulls lay apart from the lower jaws and were in relation 
to other bones which they do not normally touch, and in many cases the long 
bones had their proximal and distal ends occupying the reverse of their natural 
allocation. But mal-arranged as they were, it was plain that they had been 
deliberately taken up and as deliberately laid down again in the positions in 
which we found them." * 

In Hetty Pegler’s Tump there were the remains of twenty-eight skeletons, 
and in Belas Knap thirty-six, while at Pole s Wood South a chamber measuring 
only 7 ft. by 4 ft. could not have accommodated the nine skeletons discovered 
had they been placed there with the soft parts of the body in position. 

Considering the ruined condition of Notgrove a large number of human 
remains has been found, but their fragmentary condition makes it very difficult 
to say how many people are represented. To give an idea of quantity, 54 teeth 
and 159 bones have been found which were capable of identification, while a 
much larger number were mere splinters which it was impossible to determine. 
Ihe state of presentation of the bones agrees with those from Belas Knap and 
other long barrows to be seen in the Cheltenham Museum. The Notgrove bones 
have been kindly examined by Dr. A. J. E. Cave, Assistant Consen ator of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, who has been able to identify with certainty only 

' Fire is recorded in the following long barrows: Belas Knap, Rodmarton, Bisley,and NjTnps- 
® ' * BrUislt Barrows, 530. 
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Fig. I. Remains of bench and burnt patch in antc*chamber 



Fig. 2. Extra-nevctmcnl material in (cction XIIL nortli side 
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Fig. 1. Amber bead from Vester 
Svebcl, Skads, Jutland, Copenhagen 
Museum l|) 

(By courtesy of the Director) 


Fig. 2. Amber bead from 
B^arp, Sk&ne, in Stock¬ 
holm Museum ()) 


Fig. 3. Neolithic A pottery from chamber D 1 slightly'over }) 



Fig. 4. Neolithic B pottciy from Blocking <]) 
Publisht.i by tht Society of Antiquaries of London, 1937 
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nine individuals. Farther than this it is impossible to go. The most important 
group of bones is that from the cist in the dome, which should be those of the 
great chief, in whose honour the structure was made, the bones in the chambers 
of the barrow being those of people entitled to burial near him, they having 
been buried elsewhere until his death, or perhaps the ceremonies at that time 
necessitated the sacrifice of those whose bodies were placed in the barrow. 
Another interpretation of the burials would be that the bones in the cist belonged 
to a ritual burial made at the building of the barrow, and that the other bones 
in the chambers represent interments while the barrow was in use. 

The bones in the cist are obviously large and robust, and in all probability 
are those of an adult male subject between 50 and 60 years of age. Fourteen 
bones could be labelled, while there are twelve teeth. 

The next important group is that found in an oblong depression surrounded 
by stones in the forecourt immediately in front of the portal. On analogy these 
may be considered in the light of a sacrifice. At least t^vo persons are repre¬ 
sented, a young person and a young child. The bones include a right temporal 
of the former (mastoid process very tiny and infantile in type). Twenty-eight 
were sufficiently preserved to be identified. On the top of the central dome were 
the remains of a girl of 18 or 19 years of age, twenty-six bones being capable 
of identification. 

In chamber A were found the bones of a very young infant (or foetus near 
term), two children of about 12-14 years of age, and a young female 16-20 years 
old. Thirty bones could be identified here, and there were eight teeth. 

In chamber B were bones of a child, including a piece of its cranial vault, 
some bones of adults, and one tooth. 

In chamber C were twenty bones of adults sufficiently preserved to be deter¬ 
mined. 


ANALYSIS OF BONES AND TEETH 


Bones capable of identification: 


Cist inside dome . . *14 

Top of dome .... 26 
Chamber A . . . -30 

Chamber B . . . .8 

Chamber C . . . .20 

Chamber D . . . .16 

Passage.i 

Forecourt .... 2 

Depression in front of entrance 28 
From old excavations . 14 


Teeth : 

Cist . 12 

Chamber A . . . .8 

Chamber B . . . . i 

Chamber D .... 5 

Forecourt . . . . i 

Passage . 19 

Depression in front of entrance i 
Old excavations ... 7 
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In chamber D sixteen bones were identified, including those of an aged 
male who suffered from osteo-arthritis. There were five teeth. 

In the forecourt were two human bones and one tooth which could be 
identified, and from the central passage one bone, nineteen teeth, and no less 
than fourteen bones and seven teeth from the throw-out and disturbed material 
of previous excavations. The analysis is given on p. 143. 

The vTiter is convinced that the material between the two horns is in the 
nature of a deliberate blocking. It is impossible, however, to be certain whether 
this blocking consists of (^7) an original deposit placed there at the time of, or 
soon after, its erection; or {b) whether it represents the last blocking put there 
after a series of successive burials. 1 he nature of the burial-rites enacted at the 
Notgrove long barrow can be differently assessed according to which of the two 
above interpretations of the blocking material is accepted. If the first inter¬ 
pretation be accepted then to explain the quantity of bones we must adopt one 
of two theories: (a) that the persons of all ages discovered at Notgrove long 
barrow were buried elsewhere until the completion of the monument * or 
(b) that there was a slaughtering at the death of the chief. If the second inter¬ 
pretation be accepted, then Notgrove represents a collective burial-vault, used 
over a long period After each interment (or series of interments) the barrow 
would be ceremonially blocked and thus kept closed until there was need for 
It to be re-opened. The bones of the girl from 17 to 19 years of age on the dome 
are suggestive when their nearness to the small block of stone, which may hav'e 
been an object of adoration to Neolithic man, is considered; and bones which 
may perhaps be a sacrifice at the portal, of at least tw'o persons—a young person 
and a joung child should be especially noted. One bone was discovered with 
evidence of chopping, but it cannot be stated that the bone is human. A part of 
a right radius from chamber C, however, has tw^o marks on it, which may well 
be the result of blo\vs when the bone was broken. This fragment is only li in 
long, while there are many pieces of other radius bones only i in. long, and these 
could not be in this fragmentary condition without deliberate breaking This 
point has, how'ever, been raised lx:fore.‘ The large number of teeth in the passage 
IS curious when so few other bones were found there, and the total absence of 
any human bones in the ante-chamber should be noted. The crowns of the 
teeth often .showed great attrition but no disease. 

It has already been mentioned that among these human remains there are 
one or tw^o isolated foetal and infantile fragments present. Similar remains 
have been published from Pen-y-Wyrlod.’ Pant-y-Saer.'and other Neolithic 
sites, while Witts, who excavated West Tump,‘ considered that barrow was 


‘ Crawford, L.B.C^ 14. 

' Arch. Camb., Ixxxviii (1933), 185. 


* Arch. Camb., Ixxvi (1921), 296. 

* Crawford, L.B.C., 137. 
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raised in honour of a young female and her baby, whose bones were discovered 
on five flat stones arranged in the shape of a semicircle. There were upwards 
of twenty skeletons found in the passage which led to this point. 

Anim.'\l Re.mains from Notgrove 

Animal remains include o.\ and calf, deer, pig, rabbit, rat, horse, boar’s 
tusk, wolf or dog, common fo.x, weasel, bank-vole, short-tailed field-vole, water- 
vole, long-tailed field-mouse, mole, sheep or goat. Burrowing would account 
for rabbit. Animal remains were found in the following places; 

In construct'ton of anie<hamber, south sitfe: Humerus, ribs, and phalanx of pig. 
Passage; Calf, mole, bank-vole, pig, sheep or goat, small ox, horse, frog or toad. 
Chamber B : Calf. 

Dome : Ox, dog or wolf, rabbit, short-tailed field-vole, water-vole, pig, frog or toad. 
South Wall; Ox. 

Ante-chamber : Hare, sheep or goat, rabbit. 

North horn : Toe-bone of dog and ulna of pig, sheep. 

Chamber A : Large ungulate. 

Throzo-ont: Sheep and pig. 

Blocking material: Pig (about twenty bones), common fox, small o.x. 

Forecourt: Pig, bank-vole, long-tailed field-mouse, sheep or goat, horse. 

Covering of the mound : Weasel,* short-tailed field-vole. 

End of tail, outside wall: Rabbit. 


Flint 

Altogether forty-nine flint flakes were found, but could not be considered 
first-class artifacts. E'lint does not occur naturally on the Cotswolds, the nearest 
supply being the Downs of Berkshire and Wiltshire. The leaf-shaped arrow¬ 
head discovered in 1881 is illustrated in fig. 6. 
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Bone skewers (fig. 3). 

Bone bead, of the same type as the one of Kimmeridge Shale (fig. 6), inasmuch as the 
hole is widely bored. It is described by Mr. H. Beck as an ‘elliptical oblate bead ’. 

' Weaset was found at Nether Swell [Britislt Barrovus, 514I. 

u 
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Gouge made from tooth of horse (fig. 5). 

Hone ring. 

Hone tool. 

Hored stone (fig. 3). This was submitted to Mr. L. Richardson for a geological 
opinion; he says: ‘ It is made from Guiting stone and the convex side of the stone 
suggests artificial abrasion. Its red colour is due to the action ol fire. Parts of the beds 
in the Guiting stone are bored by annelids. This hole is certainl}' very straight and may 

have received some artificial treatment.' 
It is difficult, however, to know what it 
could have been used for, but it ma\' be 
incomplete. 

Pebbles. One of quartz from the fore¬ 
court, stained brown, and one of quartzite 
from section X. 

One pebble, white, of quartz from the 
passage. 

On the top of the dome a stone 
object, which resembles a bent human 
figure, was found. This was also sub¬ 
mitted to Mr. L. Richardson, who 
It is of local rock—inferior oolite—but 
without breaking a part I cannot obtain a fresh surface to enable me to say to 
which sub-division it belongs. There are characters which suggest Clypeus Grit 
'I'lie form of the specimen certainly suggests an “ idol but 1 am inclined to the 
opinion that the resemblance is accidental and due to the natural weathering 
of an unequally hardened and irregular piece of rag stone. Prehistoric man 
may have noticed the resemblance to a bent human figure, and therefore prized 
it.’ Mr. Reginald .Smith is of the opinion that it has not been artificially shaped. 

Dati.vg 

Prom the undLsturbed body of the mound or the underlying clay are recorded 
no finds which would have been contemporar)' with or earlier than the monu¬ 
ment. Pinds from the chambers, and therefore dating from the p(?riod when 
the barrow was in use, include a leaf-shaped arrow-head, a bead of Kimmeridge 
shale (fig. 6),' and pottery sherds of Neolithic A and of beaker types. Phe latter 
come from the ante-chamber.* The arrow-head is a normal long-barrow type. Phe 
bead has been claimed as a Bronze Age type, but the nearest parallel comes from 
the long b:irrow at Eyford,* where there is little doubt that it was placed in the 

* Kimmeridge shale could be obtained in Wiltshire. 

* There arc fourteen sites in the Cotswold area with beaker evidence, and six of these are long 

b.arrows. ** 

* Proc. Con^fss Prehistoric SeL 1st session 144: Proc. Prrhiston'e Soc., 1935. 122. 





Fig. 6 . Leaf-shaped arrow-head and Kimmeridge 
Shale bead U) 

says: ‘ I have e.xamined your specimen. 
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chamber while the monument was in use. Similar beads in amber, a degenera¬ 
tion of the double-axe type, are common in the period of the Scandinavian 
passage graves (pi. xli, figs, i and 2). An imitation of this Scandinavian form in 
Kimmcridge shale | in. long has been found in a round barrow at Normanton, 
Wiltshire,' associated with a cinerary urn of overhanging rim type and a grape- 
cup.* This probably represents a sur\dval, as the beads in Scandinavia belong to 



Fig. 7. rims (}) 


an earlier periorl parallel with that of our long barrows.* A more elaborate bead in 
shale has been found in sealed deposits in Yorkshire long barrows, e.g. I lelper- 
thorpe (Mortimer, Forty Vears’ Researches, 333). Fhe type may therefore be 
claimed as Neolithic A in origin, while possibly surv’^iving into the Bronze Age. 
The pottery is too fragmentary to afford a close date. Piggott draws attention 
to one rim from the ante-chamber (fig. 7, 1), which he compares with rims trom 
Abingdon. On this basis he suggests an A 2 date. But the absence of ornament 
points towards A i. A 2 wares are not known in the Cotswolds, and the ante¬ 
chamber is contaminated by beaker shcrd.s, which are in any ca.se as late or later 
than the A 2 wares. While it is unwise to lay too much stress on any ot these 
factors it may be concluded that the evidence proves a Neolithic A date, and 
that it does not demand a date late in that period. 

Neolithic B pottery was found in the blocking, suggesting a later date for 
the last blocking of the barrow (pi. xli, fig. 4). It would appear that B is later 
than A in the Cotswolds, inasmuch as B was secondary at l*ole's Wood South, 

' Cat. Dtvizrs Must am, fig. 145. 

• Abtrrromby B.A.P., ii. 61. Colt Hoare*s Ancient IViltsitire, i, p. 202, 

* Thanks are due to Miss Eleanor Hardy for photograph and help in this connexion. 
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where a bowl of this ware was buried in the north horn at the east end and not 
much beneath the surface of the mound.* Neolithic A has been found in Eyford, 
West Tump, Notgrove, and Rodmarton long barrows, but at Cow Common long 
barrow it would appear to be secondar}% as pottery spoons, which belong to 
this family, were found not much below the surface.* 

The use of bone for implements extends beyond this period, but its use at 
this time is sufficiently demonstrated by its discover}^ in five long barrows in 
the Cotswolds. Bone skewers are quite common in Sweden in the Mecfalithic 
period. 


Typology 

1 he plan of the chamber of Notgrove long barrow has been aptly described 
as ‘double-cruciform’. It consists essentially of a long gallery, with two pairs 
ol side-chambers. 1 his transeptal or bilateral elaboration of the passage is 
common among the chambered barrows of southern Britain. Wayland’s Smithy* 
in Berk.shire, and probably Penmaen Burrows* in the Gower peninsula, repre¬ 
sent galleries with one pair of lateral chambers; while Stony Littleton * and 
Ncmpnett Thrubwell.* both in Somerset, have each three pairs of side-chambers. 
1 here are three other chambered barrows in England and Wales with two 
pairs of side-chambers. Two of these—Hetty Pegler’sTump* and Nympsfield *— 
eye also in Gloucestershire, while the third—Parc Cwm ’—is at Parc le Breos 
in Gower. Parc Cwm has the lateral chambers spaced as at Notgrove, but in 
the two other sites the chambers on each adjoin a common dividing wall.*" 
Notgrove differs from the others in having a large ‘ante-chamber’ immediately 
west of the entrance. 

Comparisons are often made*' between this group of chambered barrows 
and cytain Breton tombs,** e.g. Man6 Bras and iMan<^ Groh(lx)th in Erdeven, 
Morbihan), and while some of the Breton tombs'* are morphological analogues, 
the majority of those cited are more probably passage grax'es. with the chamber 
divided. It must be emphasized that Notgrove "and the other tombs listed 

/.. 5 .C., 127. * Brilish Barrows, 514. ■ Antiq. Jour$t., i (1921), 183. 

Arch. Lamb., 5th scr., xi (1894), iff. * Archaeolo^ia, xix (1821), 43-8. 

(jaif.Mat;. (i789». lix. 392. 602. and (1782). Ixii, 1188 (Nempnclt Thrubwell is now destroyed). 

* See Crawford, L.B.C., 102 6. » JbiH., 119-22. 

* Journal 0/the LthnologUal Society, Jan. 1871; .nnd Arch. Camb., 4th scr., li (1871), 168 ff. 

'® Capei Garmon {Arch. Camb., Ixxxii (1927), i) may also be cited as a possible example of the 
transeptal plan, but the whole setting of this barrow is anomalous. 

** e.g. ford, American Anthropologist, 32,92; Nordman, l'i$tska Fornminnes/oreningms Tuiskri/l, 
29-S* 

f. Rotizic’s Class II, 2d ('Tumulus avec dolmen A galcrie et 4 chambres laterales’), in 

L Anthrupologte, xliii, 241. 

** e.g. Clud-er-Ycr and Keriaval (both in Carnac). 
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above are not passage graves, but gallery graves with side-chambers, and as 
such there are few significant parallels among the chambered barrows of north¬ 
western Europe. It seems most probable that this group of tombs represents 
a regional evolution in southern Britain from the short and long gallery’ graves 
without transeptal chambers.* 


Observations 

The monument, as excavated, has yielded some evidence in spite of its 
mined condition. The stmctural details prove a long barrow without parallel, 
but it is possible to recognize other members of the small group to which it 
belongs and consider them as having developed in their own way in southern 
Britain. It has been said that the chambered long barrows of England agree 
in type, but each has its peculiarities.* The ‘ dome ’, with its cist and skeleton, 
calls for particular attention, and of the ritual nothing can be said with certainty 
except that fire was important; and that if the barrow was not intended to be 
reopened by its builders, one of the two theories relating to the occupants, 
which we have already discussed, must be adopted. The human bones placed 
in front of the entrance, a young person and a young child, and the bones of 
a girl on the dome are suggestive, but speculation is idle. The constmetion 
itself would probably not be paralleled elsewhere, because the site itself called 
for ingenious modifications, and the study of its position reveals the reasons 
why the site was important. The pottery and the flint leaf-shaped arrow-head 
are confirmation of the date which is usually assigned to long barrows, and 
the rare beads and bone tools can also be used to support this view. 

In short, nothing has been discovered to make it desirable to reconsider 
the age of chambered long barrows, which is generally believed to be late 
Neolithic. The barrow was probably partially destroyed in early times. Way- 
land’s Smithy was proved to have been disturbed in the first century* b.c., 
although it is not known how much earlier the disturbance took place, and it 
is curious that at Notgrove, in addition to the coin of Hadrian, there should 
be a scrap of Roman window-glass and two bits of Roman wall-decoration, 
though there is no Roman building known within four or five miles. Since the 
first disturbance the central passage and the chambers have been robbed and 
e.xamined on many occasions; but because the ante-chamber was completely 
filled up and reburied it escaped the attentions of these later people. It is to 
be noted that no modem object of any kind was found in its infilling, in sharp 
contrast to other areas where numerous finds of different centuries were made. 
This no doubt saved the horned entrance and the material with which it was 


• The writer is indebted to Mr. Glyn Daniel for parallels. 


* Antiq. Jount., l (1921), 187. 
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blocked. The dome may have been discovered about a.d. 127. but it would be 
very unusual for materials to be replaced in those days, especially when belonging 
to a conquered people, and collapse and decay may account for the disturbed 
appearance which was to be obser\'Cd on the northern half but was absent on 
the south of the dome. 

The general robbing of the mound has prevented more details of the con¬ 
struction being discovered, but probably when another long barrow is excavated, 
perhaps in a less ruinous condition, the missing points in this excavation will 
come to light. 


APPENDIX I 

Report by Dr. A. J. E. Cave o.n Human and Animal Remalns 

Top of Dome and Chamber A. t, lower end tibia; 2, skull fragments; 3, frontal 
bone; 4, petrous temporal; 5, vertebra; 6, pieces of cervical vertebrae; 7, odontoid pro¬ 
cess of a.\is(agcd 14-19 years); 8, sternum; 9, ribs; 10, capitellum of humerus; ii, ulna 
(upper end), iia, ulna; 12. pieces radius; 13, carpal scaphoid; 14, top of tibia; 15, meta¬ 
carpal; 16, metatarsal; 17, ribs; 18, clavicle. Young person, probably female, 16-20 
years old. 

Chamber A. Human teeth—all healthy and adult i, foetal axis vertebra; 2, foetal 
coracoid of scapula; 3, axis vertebra (aged about 12-14 years); 4, another axis vertebra 
—immature; 5. bits of young skull; 6, phalanges (various); 7, ribs; 8, fragment of clavicle 
(young person); 9, scapula—axillary border (adult); 10, petrous temporal. The remaining 
pieces too indeterminate 

Chamber B. Left adult radius, one metatarsal, ungulate tail vertebra. 

Chamber C. 1, Left half adult atlas vertebra; 2, fragment human cranium; 3 a, b, 
a left radius; 4 a. b, c, a right radius; 5. fragment of two ulnae; 6 a. b, humerus; 7, con¬ 
dyle of femur; 8, chip off femur; 9, rib; 10, sternal end of clavicle. 

Top of Dome. 1, right malar bone; 2, angle of mandible; 3, orbital fragment, 

4, ?pelvic chip; 5. shaft of immature femur; 6, thoracic vertebra; 7, mid-cervical verte¬ 
bra; 8, first coccygeal vertebra; 9, siicral fragment; 10, ribs; ii, skull bits; 12, fibula; 
13, metatarsal; 14, metacar(Kil; 15, phalanges of hand. 

Chamber D. Left and right patellae; d.v., dorsjil vertebrae (rheumatic); c.v., cer¬ 
vical vertebrae; i, Icit scaphoid (loot); 2, right talus; 3, metatarsal; 4, ribs (senile); 

5, lower end of right ulna; 6. the calcified thyroid cartilage; 7, left cheek region of 
skull; 8, piece of left parietal bone; 9, worn molar tooth; 10, radius. Elderly rheumatic 
male. 

Concerning the question of the number ol individuals present in these remains one 
can only recognize, with certainty, the following: (1) an elderly male, severely crippled 
by osteo-arthritis; (2) a young woman of perhaps 17-19 years; (3) a possible third adult; 
(4) a ver>' young infant (or foetus near term); (5) a child of about 12-14 years; and (6) 
another child of about the same age. * 
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Near Portal. Human remains. 

1, piece cranial vault—very thin and probably from young person; 2, ditto; 3-7, 
ditto; 8-12, ditto; 13, scapula fragments, probably human (not certainly); 14,fragments 
of ribs; 15, fragment maxilla, showing palate, tooth socket, and antrum; 16. skull frag¬ 
ment. floor of middle cranial fossa (sphenoid); 17, pelvic fragment (ilium); 18, long bone 
—most likely femur; 19, right hall neural arch—young child’s cervical vertebra; 20, chip 
of pelvis showing small area of acetabular cavity, youngish person; 21, carpal bone; 
22, phalanx—finger; 23, ditto; 24, lower premolar tooth—showing great attrition ol 
crown, but no disease. 

Cht wit/iin the Central Dome. 

Fragment of occipital bone ; axis vertebra complete; thoracic vertebra; uppermost 
ribs; acromion process of scapula; metacarpal of index finger; a left metatarsal; scaphoid 
bone of wrist; damaged carpal bone; internal cuneiform of right foot; great toe — phalanx; 
phalanges—hand; twelve teeth. The obviously large robust bones are in all likclih<iod 
those of an adult male subject. 


APPENDIX II 

Report by A. S. Kennard, A.L.S., F.G.S., on the No.vMarine Mollusca 

A series of non-marine mollusca were submitted to me and nine species were repre¬ 
sented, viz.: Vallnia ros/a/rt (Moll.), Goniodiscus rotundatus (MOll ), Arion sp.. Heltcella 
cellana (Moll.), Xerophila itala (Linn.), Fotiex lapkida (Linn.), Arianta arbustonun 
(Linn.), Ccpaca nemoralis (Linn.), Cepaea horten:>is (.Moll.). 

All the shells are well developed, whilst the examples of Helkella cellana are de¬ 
cidedly larger than average living specimens. There is a marked absence of the typical 
grassland species. The conditions indicated would appear to be a scrub growth or very 
coarse herbage, and decidedly damp. The total absence of the common garden snail 
Helix aspersa (Mali.) is additional proof that it was introduced (except possibly in Corn¬ 
wall) in Romano-British times. 


APPENDIX III 

Report by J. Cecil Maby, B.Sc., on Charcoals and Soils 

Section IX. Filling of trench. North Corner: 

Fra.xinus e.\celsior (Ash). Mature wood, tangentially collapsed, 1; early-formed 
branch wood, 1; mature and senile wood, vei^' slow grown, 12; mature wood, 2. 

Portal, dark broivn layer {overlaid by yelloic): 

Primus sp. (Plum or Cheny). Knotty fragment of early-formed wood, i. 

Under Turf {Sealing) : 

Fraxinus e.xcelsior {\sh). Early-formed wood, probably from small branch, 1. 
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Forecourt (////.); 

Fraxmus excelsior (Ash). Mature wood of slow grow'th, 6; ditto of porous 
growth, 9. 

Corylus avellana (Hazel). Mature wood, 2. 

Fire {Centre Entrance): 

Fraxinus (Ash). Mature wood, slow grown and porous, 14; mature wood, 3. 

Also many more fragments evidently of same wood, a lump of sandy clay containing 
charcoal dust, and a fragment of animal bone {sp. ?). 

Forecourt Depression: 

A reddish clay containing some wood-charcoal dust and small embedded particles, 
some fragments of limestone, and the following larger charcoal fragments: 

Fraxinus excel^or (Ash). Mature wood, 3. 

Ulmus sp. (Elm). Probably common field elm {U..campestris), mature wood, 3. 

Also some plant bast fibres (sp, ?) and a lump of crystalline limestone, as if by 
aqueous deposit in a small cavity. And N.B.—that one lump of clay-charcoal 
conglomerate looks to be hand-moulded. 

A nte-C/iamber : 

Reddish-yellow clay containing wood-charcoal dust and a few small embedded parti¬ 
cles of same of indeterminate spp., marine-shell fragments (from the Triassic lime¬ 
stone), some fragments of animal bone ( 5 /^.?), limestone fragments, and a curved 
hollow spicule about half an inch long by a sixteenth diameter. This spicule, 
which was already broken across, was hollow. It did not appear to be of shell or 
bone, but it resembled a natural object, not an artifact, I thought. 

Central Ftre {Forecourt): 

Apprcntly the remains of a hearth. Broken limestone slats (natural origin ?) and 
limestone dust mi.xed with wood-charcoal dust and particles (for spp. see below). 
Also various whole and broken land mollusca—apparently of a common small 
species - and some intrusive plant rootlets. 

Corylus avellana (Hazel). Early-formed wood, i. 

Fraxinus excelsior (Ash). Mature, slow-grown, and porous wood, 20. 


APPENDIX IV 

Report by L. Richardson, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., on the Geology of the Site and the 
Nature and Sources of the Constructional Stones 

The barrow is high up on the Cotswolds on the geological formation known as the 
Inferior Oolite. This rock is separable into numerous sub-divisions, which hereabouts 
include, in descending order: Upper Trigonia Grit, Notgrove Freestone (the lop stratum 
of which is liberally bored by annelids and has large oysters adherent to the surface). 
Lower Trigonia Grit, traces locally of Snowshill Clay, argillaceous Harford Sands, and 
yellow Guiling Stone. 
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The barrow is on the Lower Trigonia Grit—a slightly iron-shot rubbly limestone with 
which is associated, especially in the lower part, marly clay. Certain of the exploration 
trenches laid bare the underl^'ing traces of Snowshill Cla}’ and argillaceous Harford 
Sands. 

The Lower Trigonia Grit, as a result of weathering, produces a red clayey soil, and, of 
course, where traces of Snowshill Clay occur at the surface the soil is more markedly 
clayc}'. The stone walls and stones used for infilling have by their weight compressed 
the clay soil and given rise to a layer of somewhat tough red clay. The clay floor is 
therefore natural, but in some places under the walls where the clay is thicker it ma}' be 
that some additional clay has been placed there to level up the ground on which to build 
the walls. 

To the west of the barrow some quarrj'ing has been carried on in comparatively 
recent times, and the shallow quarry' was continued eastwards to the foot of the barrow. 
The orthostats numbered N and S 5, 14, and 15, N 10, 13, 3, and 4, S 2 and ii, and the 
only stone which is not paired, no. 16, are yellow Guiting Stone; no. 5 N and S are in 
parts considerably pisolitic, and N 4 harder and irregularly flaggy. Guiting Stone 
occurs in the side of the valley to the westward and has been worked in a small quarry* 
south of the signal-box at Notgrove station.* The orthostats of this rock were probably 
obtained from the valley referred to. 

Those numbers N and S 6, 7, 9, and 12, S 4, 8, and 10, arc of whitish great oolite 
limestone, largely made up of crushed shells in a matrix containing scattered ooliths. 
There arc quarries in great oolite limestone not far from the barrow, so that these ortho¬ 
stats arc likewise of local stone. 

Orthostat no. N ii is t^'pical Stoncsfield slate from the neighbourhood. 

The di^’-walling is of stone belonging to the Stoncsfield slate bed, and the abundant 
pieces, large and small, used as infilling, and obviously for covering over the whole 
barrow, are likewise of Stonesfield slate beds. I did not observe in the dry-walling or 
infilling any other stone than Stonesfield slate beds, although, of course, some pieces ol 
the local inferior oolite rocks may be present among the infilling Stonesfield slate 
occurs fiiultcd against the inferior oolite on Aylworth Downs to the north-eastward of 
the barrow and at and near the surface about a mile and a half E. s^S., on the south 
side of the road to Bourton-on-thc-Water. At the latter locality there arc extensive work¬ 
ings, both old and recent,* and much of the ‘slate' is in the form of ‘presents'* and 
would, therefore, readily attract attention. Mrs. Clifford showed me a piece of limestone 
in position which she informed me is a sample of those used to close the entrance. The 
Siimplc was of the more shelly Stonesfield slate bed, but of a stratum that occurs in close 
proximity to the ‘ slate ’ bed and could have been obtained in the same excavation as the 
slate bed. 

The stones shown me by Mrs. Clifford as a sample of those with which the ‘dome’ 
was entirely built are of the ‘ bored bed ’ of the Notgrove Freestone. This bored bed can 
be seen in sifu, overlain by highly fossiliferous upper trigonia grit, in a quarry in a field 

* Richardson, L., ‘The Geology of the Countr>'around Morelon-in-Marsh ' Geol. Sutv.), 

igeg. TJ. 

* /bid., 110, III. 
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adjoining the south side of the road about a quarter of a mile to the cast by south,’ It 
was observed that a piece of * bored bed ’ had been used to assist in wedging one of the 
orthostats (S 5). 

In conclusion, the barrow was built on the ordinar3' red cla^’ey soil of the district, 
compressed to a la3'er of tough red clay by the weight of the structure, and all the ortho¬ 
stats and other stones used in its construction were obtained locall3'. 


APPENDIX V 

Note by C. A. Ralegh Radford on the Question of ‘ Slide ’ 

While in full agreement with Mrs. Clifford’s account of these excavations, I find 
m3'self unable to accept her interpretation of the extra-revetment material lying be3'ond 
the outer wall of the mound. The disturbed condition of the barrow makes certainty 
impossible, but I do not think that the structure was designed so as to hide this wall, and 
I should prefer to explain the sequence in the following manner. The facts, which 
are not in dispute, may be summarized: (1) a large mass of material, the same as that 
used in the construction of the walls, lies obliqucl3’ pitched against the face of the outer 
wall as though to form a revetment; (2) the entrance was blocked with stones from 
a different source (these were deliberately placed and have not since been disturbed, 
among them is Neolithic B potter3' and no artifacts of later date); (3) some at least of 
the material outside the wall was in position when the entrance was blocked. 

It should further be mentioned that man3' of the stones outside the wall are 
fractured, the fragments l3Mng adjacent but not contiguous. This cannot be due to 
modern disturbance and it is difficult to explain if the stones were dcliberatcl3' placed in 
this position. The arrangement of the material outside the walls w'ith all, even the 
lowest, stones set obliqucl3* against the wall-face contrasts with that of the blocking in 
the entrance, where the lowest courses of stone arc laid horizontall3', the upper la3‘ers 
being tilted. If the wall stood free collapse would take place in two ways: (i)‘b3' the 
fall of individual stones which would slide off the covering, dropping edgewise alongside 
the wall against which the3’ would lean until covered by the next fall; (2) by the slide 
forward under pressure of the whole wall. The lowest stones would move slightl3' if at 
all, the upper courses being driven farther and farther, the whole causing a gradual 
overlap of stone upon stone. Both these t3'’pes of slide can be seen. 

The argument that frost would rapidly have caused the disintegration of the wall 
neglects the factor of a climatic change. The second millennium is gencrall3' thought to 
have been a period of hot dry climate, and any argument based on modern experience 
must be largcl3* discounted, as frost is the principal destructive agent. The argument 
that no humus is discoverable between the ‘fallen material and the underlying cla3’'’ 
must be discounted for the following reason: (a) the hot climate would discourage the 
rapid growth of plants where favourable conditions of soil moisture, etc., are not present 
(e.g. on a clay soil which this would be); (A) the surrounding ground was grassland, and 
the rate of accumulation of humus on an exposed surface would be much slower than in 

‘ Richardson, L. {Man. Geot. Sun).\, 1929, 78. 
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modern or recent times, when the large arable fields afford a wide source for wind-blown 
soil; {c) the fall began comparatively early, as the presence of some fallen material under 
the blocking of the entrance proves, i.e., at least as early as Beaker times if we accept 
the evidence of the sherds in the ante-chamber. 

Assuming that this explanation is accepted the following method of construction 
would be suggested. The mound was built with the inner wall as a functional edge, the 
material inside this being large interlocked blocks which would relieve pressure on the 
wall. The outer wall would be a facade, not bonded into the core of the mound and 
only supporting itself. This is the method followed at Wayland’s Smithy and Belas 
Knap. At the latter the inner wall was not built as a wall, but in the same relative 
position could be seen a change between the interlocked core of the mound and the un¬ 
bonded facade with its backing. The dimensions of Notgrovc are very close to those 
of Belas Knap: 

Belas Knap. Kotgrove. 

Width between walls . . , . 58 ft. 56 ft. 

Maximum height of mound ... 18 ft. ? 

„ „ „ walls ... c. 6 ft. 2 It. 6 in. 

The final blocking would spread out fanwisc between the horns, effectually dis¬ 
guising the outline of this part of the mound. It may be noted that Grecnwell was 
convinced that the blocking between the horns at Pole’s Wood South was deliberate, 
and cites evidence to prove his case. With regard to the side his conclusion is far 
more guarded. The point made that in some cases the walls were leaning outwards and 
must therefore have been revetted is really evidence that they were not intended to be 
revetted. They must always have been built upright or more probably with an inward 
batter. If left free, pressure from within would force the upper courses outward when 
the mound was beginning to collapse. But if the wall w'as covered over at the end of 
the ceremonies it is difficult to see how the face could aftenvards have been forced out¬ 
wards. 


APPENDIX VI 

Report by Stuart Piggott on the Pottery from Notgrove, 1935 

The pottery obtained by Mrs. Clifford from various parts of the Notgrovc long 
barrow consists largely of indeterminate scraps which it would be dangerous to assign 
to any narrowly defined culture or period. It is jx)ssible that many of these unoma- 
mented featureless fragments may be Neolithic A, but it is only safe to make this 
determination in a few instances where such characteristics as rim-forms are present, as 
for insUince one sherd found in clay in the entrance, which has a thickened rim (fig. 7, no. r) 
and strongly resembles sherds from Abingdon. The sherds from chamber D strongly 
suggest Neolithic A by their colour, backing, and texture (pl. xli, fig. 3). 

With regard to Neolithic B wares, there can be no two opinions about the sherds 
forming a large fragment of a bowl found in material which closed the entrance (pl, xi.i, 
fig. 4). The ware is hard and slightly sandy, with a greyish black to buff exterior, and a 
black interior, and is quite distinct from the shell-gritted sherds provisionally assigned to 
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Neolithic A. The sherds represent part of the neck, the shoulder, and much oi the 
lower part of a characteristic Neolithic B bowl, and the ornament consists of shallow 
grooves arranged in zones of chevrons. The grooves on the neck have transverse 
markings, probably with a finger-nail, in an attempt to reproduce the whip-cord maggot 
motif typical of much Neolithic B potter>’. Such a crude and half-hearted imitation 
suggests at least provincialism and probably decadence. 

Kim fragments from upjxir level of blocking have decoration of impressions probably 
made with the articular end of a bird-bone, and may in consequence belong to the Neo¬ 
lithic B group, but they arc not tj'pical (fig. 7, no. 9). 

With regard to the relative dating of the Neolithic A and B 
cultures at Notgrovc, it is doubtful whether any chronological 
distinction can be made. Neither the sherds derived from the 
original excavations of the last century, and now in Cheltenham 
Museum, nor those recovered by Mrs. Cliflbrd this year, give any 
definite indication of the phase of Neolithic A into which they 
should be placed, although, if the parallel with Abingdon suggested 
above be given weight, it would indicate a late date in Neolithic A 2. 
The fragments at Cheltenham are in all senses anomalous—the slight curvature, indi¬ 
cating a vcr>f large vessel, coupled with the thinness of the sherds, is exceptional, nor is 
the curious beaded rim less remarkable (fig. 8), If an A2 date be held likely on the 
Abingdon analog}’, it seems improbable on our present evidence that this culture |x;nc- 
trated the Cotswold area much before that of Neolithic B, which was already in the 
Upper Thames Valley before the abandonment of the Abingdon site. Nevertheless, 
the position of the definitely Neolithic B sherds in the entrance blocking is in accord¬ 
ance with a re-use of the tomb by these people at a date slightly later than its original 
construction. 



Fig 8 Po«cr>’ rim from 
1881 excavation t ] I 


APPENDIX VII 

Report bv Dorothea M. A. Bate on Animal Remains 

Remains of thirteen species of mammals and a few imperfect limb-bones of a frog 
or toad are included in the collection from Notgrovc barrow. Five of the mammalian 
species probably represent domesticated animals, while the other eight species include 
several burrowers, some of the bones of which may be of more recent origin than the 
deposit in which they were found. The wild species, with the exception of the ?wolf, 
are all such as might be found in the vicinity of the barrow at the present day. 

A few fragments of burnt bone were found in the infilling of the entrance, i ft. 6 in. 
from the top. Otherwise, there is no evidence of burning or artificial breakage among 
the other specimens. 

The following species have been identified: 

(1) Talpa I'uropaea Linn. Mole. A mandibular ramus and a few limb-bones from the 
passage. 

(2) Cams sp. Wolf or dog. This animal is represented by only a single specimen from 

the top of the dome. This is a left mandibular ramus retaining only the canine 
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and the first prcmolar, so there are hardly sufficient data for definite determination. 
Compared with that of a recent wolf the ramus is not very stout and the anterior 
preniolar is small, suggesting that this specimen may represent a large domestic dog. 

(3) rttlpes vulpcs Linn. Common fox. A small imperfect ulna from the blocking of the 

entrance is rather doubtfully referred to this species. 

(4) Musteia nivalis Linn. Weasel. A skull and a mandibular ramus come from the 

covering of the mound. From their appearance these seem to be of rather recent 
origin. 

(5) Oryciolagus cuniculus Linn. Rabbit. There arc a number of fragmentary jaws and 

limb-bones of rabbits, some being those of young animals. Burrowing habits may 
account for the presence of these specimens, which occurred in the dome and end 
of tail outside wall. 

(6) Evotomys glareohts Schreber. Bank-vole. This vole is represented by an imperfect 

skull from a disturbed area, north side of forecourt, and by a mandibular ramus 
from the passage. 

(7) Microlus agrestis Linn. Short-tailed field-vole. Two mandibular rami ot this vole 

come from the dome, and from the covering of the mound. 

(8) Anncola amphibius Linn. Water-vole. One mandibular ramus from the dome. 

(9) Apodemus sylvaiicus Linn. Long-tailed field-mouse. One mandibular ramus from 

the portal. 

(10) Sus (?)scrofa Linn. Pig. A few teeth, and a fragment ol a maxilla ol a young animal, 
came from the forecourt, passage, and top of the dome. These few specimens do 
not show whether they represent a wild or domestic form. 

(11) Sheep or goat. Two upper check teeth and an ungual phalanx came from the 
forecourt, passage, and the covering of the mound. 

(12) Bos sp. Small ox. A small ox is represented by a few upper cheek teeth and 
a number of limb-bones from the entrance, blocking of entrance, forecourt, and 
passage. From the last situation come a number of foot-bones including a complete 
metatarsus with a maximum length of 23cm. In the absence of skull and horn 
cores it is not possible to know to what race of small ox this form belonged—the 
name Bos longi/rons is used generally for small oxen from the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages, but several breeds have been distinguished. In his study of Neolithic camps 
Dr. Cecil Curwen found that the small ox remains were those of a breed quite 
distinct from that commonly found in the Iron Age (AntiquUy, March 1930). 

(13) Equus caballns Linn. Morse. Three low’cr cheek teeth ol horse were obtained, 
from under turf sealing, forecourt, and passage. It is unfortunate that so few 
specimens occurred, for seemingly Neolithic sites do not always yield remains of 
this species (see Curwen, op. cil.). 

(14) Frog or toad. The few' limb-bones included in the collection are from the passage 
and dome. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Notes by C. A. Simpson on the Site of Notgrove Long Barrow 

In order to understand the position of the Notgrove barrow, the well-known fact 
must be borne in mind that the Cotswold plateau dips graduall}’- to the south east and 
south towards the valley of the upper Thames, from a steep escarpment facing west 
and north-west overlooking the plain of the lower Severn. From this on a clear day 
the mountains of central Wales can be seen. This scarp has been worn back unevenly 
into a series of indentations separated by projecting spurs, most of which are crowned 
by ancient earthworks, as arc many of the outliers which have become separated from 
the main band of upland. Down the dip-slope of the Cotswold plateau streams flow’ to 
join the upper Thames. In the central Cotswolds, nearly parallel valleys are separated 
by bare uplands, covered, for the most part, by porous limestone. The surface is also 
indented by a complicated system of dry valle3’s which complete the pattern made by 
those occupied by streams (fig. 4, p. 134I. 

Other streams, flow'ing to the Severn, break through the scarp edge on to the 
western plain, through striking gaps such as those occupied by the towns of Stroud, 
Cheltenham, and Winchcombe. The tw’o deep valleys from which emerge the Frome 
at Stroud and the Isbome at Winchcombe may be considered as defining an area which 
may be called the Central Cotswolds; and a line drawn from the mouth of the latter 
valley eastward to Moreton-in-Marsh would pass just, north of the head-streams of the 
Thames. If w’e take the southernmost tributaiy’ of the Frome as our southern boundary, 
w'e shall find that this area contains most of the long barrows of the Cotswolds. 
Mr. Crawfords map' show's tw'O areas W'here long barrows aie chiefly' concentrated, 
that round Avening, south-west of Stroud, and that near Upper and Lower Swell, west 
of Stowoivthc-Wold. Between these tw'o districts long barrow’s arc fairly evenly 
distributed, for the most part on high, and more particularly on dry, ground. That at 
Notgrove is situated at about a quarter of the distance from the Swell group south- 
westwards towards the .Avening group, and at about one-third of the distance from 
the scarp at Clecve Hill to the district where the dip-slope of the Cotswolds ma^’ be 
considered to end. It is, therefore, in a fairly central position in the Cotswolds, at 
an altitude of nearly 800 ft., and lies between the valley of the river Wmdrush (here 
flowing south-eastwards) and one of its tributaries on the south. Both of these flow 
down the dip-slope of the plateau. 

The interest of the position of this Barrow can only be realized by means of a 
close examination of the country and the help of large-scale maps. These show the 
head-streams of the Windrush converging near the point where that river is crossed b^' 
the Fosseway, here ninning north-eastwards from Cirencester. The Windrush is joined 
b^' another stream about four miles to the south of this point. These streams occupy’ 
four deep valley’s separated b^’ three intervening ridges w'hich taper tow’ards the south¬ 
east. In this district the plateau is of Jurassic limestone. Here, according to the geological 
sequence, Great Oolite rests on huller's Earth, w'hich in its turn covers a great thickness 

‘ O. G. S. Crawford, L.B.C. 
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of Inferior Oolite, which again covers, in descending order, deposits of Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Lias. The distribution of these rocks is, on the surface, much complicated by 
faulting. 

Valleys have cut into the plateau through its capping of Great Oolite and the under¬ 
lying deposit of Fuller’s Earth (which gives rise to springs at a high altitude), and some 
have reached a floor of Inferior Oolite limestone. It is in such valleys, or in certain 
reaches of the longer valleys, that streams disappear beneath the surface to reappear 
where an impermeable floor is reached. The four streams mentioned above (which con¬ 
verge not far from the place where the Windrush is crossed by the Fosseway) cut down 
through progressively lower formations until the lower lias clay is reached. Between 
two of the streams, moreover, arc gravel deposits above the clay valley floor. This 
arrangement of nearly alternating pervious and impervious rocks means that springs 
at various altitudes are plentiful on the valley sides. It is near the most easterly of these 
four valleys that the concentration of the barrows near Swell is to be found. 

Naturally the limestone surfaces of the inter\'ening ridges would provide compara¬ 
tively dry and open country for primitive travelling. West of the Swell barrows a 
straight north-to-south track’ points towards the Junction of streams near Bourton-on- 
the-Water. A group of barrows near Eyford lies close to it on the west, as that at Swell 
does on the east. Mr. Crawford considers that a road on the nc.\t converging ridge, 
coming from the north-west and known as Buggildc Street, or Buckle Street, is of great 
antiquit}'. It is now a mere trackway in parts, but is a good road before it reaches the 
Fosseway, at Bourton-on-the-VVatcr. It is bordered by barrows at short intervals. 
Although these two routes arc of little importance to-day, a more frequented road runs 
from the Fosseway westwards (south of the Windrush) on the third and most southerly 
of the three ridges. This completes the ‘ pattern ’ of converging upland routes between 
each of the four valleys. No indication is given on the Ordnance Survey maps that this 
southerly road, marked on the 6-in. map as Stanborough Lane, is ancient. It, however, 
passes a long barrow as it climbs on to the upland about a mile from the Fosseway, and 
Dr. Grundy includes it amongst the ancient ridgewa^'s of the Cotswolds.* 

Stanborough Lane follows the crest of the ridge westwards, incidentally forming 
the boundary' between the parishes of Naunton and Notgrove. It proceeds over Hawley 
Downs at a height of 900 ft., and then descends near the water-parting, between the 
Coin, which flows south to the Thames, and the Isboume, flowing north to join the 
Severn. The two streams together have formed a depression which has almost converted 
the Clcevc Hill plateau into an ’outlier’, instead of a spur, of the Cotswold scarp. Our 
road crosses this depression at a point where its clay floor narrows. Thence paths 
diverge over Clcevc Hill, one leading past the long barrow called ‘ Belas Rnap’ and 
another to the tumulus near the scarp edge. 

Notgrove barrow is situated on Stanborough Lane, about mid-way between its 
crossings of the Windrush and of the Coin. The barrow is near the crest of the ridge, 
at an altitude of nearly 800 ft., the ground rising, very slightly, to the south-east. From 

* G. B. VV'itls, Archaeological Handbook of Glomestershirc. 

• G. B. Grundy, 'Ancient highways and tracks of Worcestershire and the Middle Severn’, 
Arch. Joum. xci (1934), 66. 
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the near neighbourhood of the barrow commanding views over the district are obtained. 
It occupies, moreover, a curiously central position between the heads of four small 
streams which flow away in several directions. Water from four sources, therefore, 
might have been available there, long ago. Moreover, near together as arc these 
streams to-day, the diy valleys at their heads are nearer still, and, supposing that the 
‘water-table’ in the limestone had ever been at a higher level than it now is, the barrow 
would have been set still closer to several diverging streams, although well above them. 

A ‘ round barrow ’ is recorded to have been found close by, and destroyed when 
the railway from Kingham to Cheltenham was made. These facts, and that of a ‘ natural 
route ’ along firm dry ground having been obviously marked out along this ridge, suggest 
that the site of Notgrove barrow may have been of some significance. 

It has been suggested, too, that, in addition to its commanding position on a ‘ridge- 
wa}'’, Notgrove barrow ma}' have been placed at the crossing of two routes, or, rather, 
at a meeting-place of four. This is not indicated clearly by the current Ordnance 
Sur\'cy maps, but an e.xamination of earlier editions, and of the ground, reveals the 
following facts, which may be of interest to those who care to follow up such clues else¬ 
where. 

Stanborough Lane, where it passes north ol Notgrove barrow, runs from approxi¬ 
mately ESL. to WNW. A trackway is shown on the i-in. Ordnance Sur\^e3'^ map ol 
1828. and on the Geological Survey map of the mid-nineteenth century, running north¬ 
eastwards. It leaves Stanborough Lane immediately opposite the barrow. This path 
was closed when the railway was made. Its course is now marked by a field boundaiy', 
which, moreover, is used for the Union and R.D. boundary'. The path left the lime¬ 
stone surlacc of the upland to cross a patch of furze, on an outcrop of Fuller’s Earth, 
but the ground is here so steep that the soil on this outcrop was dry even after the hcav}' 
rains of December 1935, so even here it may not have been an obstacle to travel in 
eari^’ days. The path, however, took the shortest route across this outcrop, to reach 
a drj' valley-bottom, on limestone, where ‘ Downs Bam ’ now stands. From this point, 
a line of paths (parts of which are still in u.se) can be traced, with little variation from a 
general north-easterly direction, to Harford Bridge, over the Windrush. 

This line of route presents some problems. As seen on the map, it does not suggest 
an ancient trackway, as it follows, not a ridge, but a valley, but it is important to note 
that the section from Downs Barn to Aylworth Farm is in a dry valley, with a limestone 
floor. Before reaching Aylworth Farm, the track is sufficiently sunk in this floor to 
suggest its use throughout a long period. From this point, too, the site of Notgrove 
barrow is clearly’ visible. 

AN’lworth Farm is situated near a spring which emerges near the junction of this 
valley with others. From this point, our route follows a stream, and the path now used 
crosses marshy ground from time to time. There are, however, indications of a parallel 
track, high up above the stream, on a vallej^-sidc which is considerably* steeper than the 
6-in. map suggests. For part of its course the path is again sunk below the surface, 
although on a valley'-side. It runs behind a hedge, and a spring emerges from beneath 
it and flows to the stream below. Beyond the end of the hedge the path follows a kind 
of ‘ terrace' on the valley-side, still parallel with the stream. 
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The route diverges from its straight course in order to avoid the junction of several 
marshy valley-bottoms, climbs a steep slope, and continues along a ‘shelf'. Its old 
course can be traced in fields beyond the point (Lodges Barn) up to which it is marked 
on the 6-in. map. Parts of the route are shown in the (older) geological map, and in the 
Ordnance Survey of 1929. There are, farther on, slight indications in a field (raised 
well above the valley) that the path finally pointed towards the river below Harford 
Bridge, and reached it opposite the road running thence to Upper Slaughter and the 
barrow at VVagborough Bush. 

Two features of this line seem to be significant. In spite of the broken surface of 
the countiy\ and the windings of the valley, the site of Notgrove barrow is almost con¬ 
tinuously-^ visible along the route. And the fact that more old buildings stand by this 
(now partly disused) trackway than along the more frequented road to the south suggests 
its use during a long period before the days of modern traffic. 

If we return to Notgrove barrow, we find that a path runs south-westwards from 
Stanborough Lane at that px)int and continues the line of the path towards the north¬ 
east which we have Just traced. This lane is still used. Sunk below the land surface it 
crosses a diy valley- near its head and so winds that it avoids steepest gradients, for the 
valley-sides become steeper ‘down stream'. The site of Notgrove barrow is, again, 
visible from this track, and worked flints have been found in a field crossed by the lane. 
West of some old stone farm buildings (known as * Crows’ Castle ’) the route is now 
interrupted by' the railway, but a path continues beyond it. Tlie map of 1828 shows 
it as a road leading to the village of Salperton, south of which again is a cluster of 
barrows. 

It is obvious that much detailed work in the field is needed before any definite con¬ 
clusion can be reached as to the possible age of this route, and whether the barrow at 
Notgrove was intentionally placed at a cross-road. But perhaps the foregoing observa¬ 
tions may encourage further investigations. 
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VIII. The Toum and Castle of Conway 
By Sidney Toy, Esq., F.S.A., F.KJ.B.A. 


Read 26th November, 1936 


CoNw^\Y occupies a position of great natural strength and, from a medieval 
standpoint, ol great military importance. It is defended on the one side by the 
River Conway, here a wide estuary, on the other by the mountains of Snowdonia; 
and in the middle ages it commanded the road from England into the Welsh 
strongholds of Gwynedd. It might be thought that the strategic value of such 
a site would be recognized at an early period, but there is no evidence of its 
militai*)' or communal occupation before the arrival of the Cistercians, whose 
houses were normally placed on secluded spots, in the twelfth centur}^ The 
Cistercian abbey of Aberconway was founded about ii86.‘ 

In 1198 the abbey was richly endowed by a charter granted by Llewelyn 
the Great. By virtue of this charter the house enjoyed extensive rights and 
privileges. It was to be free to choose its own abbots without the interference 
of the prince or any layman; it was to be exempt from entertaining the prince 
or any other person on the pretence of custom; all wrecks on its lands were to 
become the property of the community, but it was still to retain the possession 
of such of its own vessels as might be wrecked on the lands of the prince.* 
These and other great privileges soon raised the abbey of Aberconway to a 
position of eminence. 

Llewelyn the Great died in 1240, and five years later Henry* III advanced 
into North Wales as far as Gannok, now called Deganwy, and remained there 
about ten weeks fortifying the castle.* A letter written by an officer in the king s 
forces to his parents gives such a vivid description of the country that it might 
be quoted in part; * I'he lord the king with his army is staying at Gannok for the 
purpose of fortifying a castle, which is new built in a most strong position there. 
We arc dwelling around in tents employed in watchings, fastings, and prayers. 
In watchings in fear of the Welsh suddenly attacking us by night; in fastings 
on account of a deficiency of provisions, for a farthing loaf now costs fivepcnce; 
in prayers that we may soon return home safe and uninjured; and we are 

* Dugdalc. Monasiicon Auglkaiium, ed. Calcy, Ellis, and Bandinel, 1846, v, 671 ; J. E. Lloyd, 
A History of Wales, pp. 236, 601. 

* Dugdale, op. at., 672-4- 

» Close Roll 28 Hen. Ill, 1244, Memb. 13; Rot. Lit. Claus. 168. 
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oppressed by cold and nakedness because our houses are of canvas and we are 
without winter clothin".... A small arm of the sea... lies between us and 
Snowdon, where the Welsh quarter them.selves, and is at high tide within a 
cross-bow shot wide. A ship from Ireland bringing provisions to us for sale 
was coming up towards the entrance to the harbour, but, being incautiously 
steered, as the sea receded it remained aground under our aforesaid castle, 
but on the opposite bank towards the Welsh, who immediately rushed down 
and made an attack upon it.’ An English force, sent across the water, drove 
the enemy back to the mountains, pursued them for two leagues, and, on re¬ 
turning, ‘like greedy and needy men indulged in plunder and spread fire and 
rapine through the countrj-... and amongst oth’er profane proceedings they 
irreverently pillaged a convent of the Cistercians, called Aberconway, of all its 
property, and even the chalices and books, and burnt the buildings belonging 
to it. The Welsh in the meantime, having assembled a large host of their 
countrymen, suddenly rushed with noisy shouts on our men, who were laden 
with booty acquired by the most wicked means and impeded by their sins, and 
put them to flight.’ Many were drowned in an attempt to swim across the water, 
others were .slain and their bodies maltreated ‘ in detestation of their wicked 
greediness in not sparing the church, especially one belonging to religious 
men 

This picture of the country by an intelligent person who had time to observe 
for over two months the scene he describes is of great value. It is significant 
that in his reference to the abbey of Aberconway no suggestion of either town 
or fortification occurs. But there appear to have been some houses in the 
vicinity of the abbey, or there would be nothing else to plunder. 'I'he Welsh 
prince undoubtedly had a house at Aberconway a few years later. 

Many years of strife followed the events related above, during which 
DeganuT Castle was razed to the ground. In 1282 Edward I, determined on 
a decisive conquest of the country, advanced into North Wales with a strong 
force. Llewelyn, grandson of Llewelyn the Great, was defeated, and by the 
autumn of 12S3 the conquest was complete. As a means of keeping the country’ 
permanently in subjection Edward proceeded to build a series of castles in 
North Wales, associated in some cases with boroughs of English type with 
their colonics of traders. I he strategic importance ol Conway was easilv 
recognized by the king, and since the site was alread)' occupied by an abbey, 
Edward took steps to remove the abbey. 

On the 24th June 1284 notified all whom it may concern that, 

‘ for the security of his realm and of his whole land of Wales hereafter, he has 
communicated with the council of his magnates whom it concerned ct vdijictiti 

‘ Translated from Matthafi Pa»-isiensis Chronica Magna', cf. cd. of H. R. Luard, 1877, iv, 481-4. 
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fecerimus cast rum nostrum a pud Aberconewey in solo Abbatis et Convent us ibidem 
and has caused the abbey to be transferred with the consent of the men of 
religion and of the abbot of Citeaux ... to the place called Maynan in the 
diocese of St. Asaph lest any prejudice should arise thereby to the bishop of 
St. Asaph or any others whom it concerns, the king promises and binds himself 
and his heirs to preserve harmless the bishop and church and chapter of 
St. Asaph and also the parish church within the limits whereof Maynan is 
situated Four days later the king issued a grant to the abbot and convent of 
Maynan ‘ that they may have as a parish church the old church of Aberconewey 
which they previously held as a conventual church’ with the tithes belonging 
thereto; the convent to provide ‘ two honest English chaplains and one honest 
Welsh chaplain 

On 8th September 1284 a charter was granted to the town. Conway was 
to be a free borough and its men free burgesses; the constable for the time 
being was to be mayor of the lx)rough, sworn both to the king and the 
burgesses; the burgesses were to have a gild merchant with a house; they 
were to have their own prison, though all persons committed for oft'ences affect¬ 
ing life and limb were to be imprisoned in the castle; no Jews were to dwell in 
the borough.’ And on the 23rd October following William Sikun was appointed 
first constable of the castle at the yearly stipend of £i(p ‘on condition that he 
shall have continually a garrison in addition to himself and his household of thirty 
fencible men at his cost, of whom fifteen shall be cross-bow men, a chaplain, an 
artiller}'^ craftsman, a carpenter, a mason, and a smith; and from the others 
there shall be made janitors, watchmen, and other ministers of the castle’.* 

I'he appointment of the first constable mu.st have been made in the early 
stages of building op>erations. There is no record of expenses on works at 
Conway before the 26th November 1284, a month after the appointment was 
made. But neither the roll in which these accounts are entered nor any of the 
documents immediately following refers to the main walls of the castle except 
as of works already existing, though many particulars of operations on build¬ 
ings within the walls are given. It is probable, therefore, that the foundations 
of the castle were laid in 1283, soon after the end of hostilities, and that its 
main walls and towers were well advanced by the end of the following year. 
From November 1284 work on the castle and on the walls of the town pro¬ 
ceeded simultaneouslv, and was often carried out by the same master budders. 
Four years later the whole work was complete. 

' Welsh Roll, Chancery, 12 Edw. I, 1284, Memb. 6; C 77, 5. The translation in the calendar, 
p. 2^. is inaccurate. 

* Ibid., Memb. 5. * Charter Roll J2 Edw. 1 , 1284. Memb. 3; Cal. Rot Chare 276. 

* Welsh Roll, Chancer^’, 12 Edw. 1 ,1284, Memb. 2; Cal. Roe Wall. 292. 
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'I'he first entries ofbuilding expenses occur in the pipe roll of 14 Edward I,* 
which contains accounts of the king’s works in North Wales between 13th January 
1283 25th December 1286. The accounts for works at Conway are from the 
26th xNovember 1284 to the 26th November 1285.and reach a total of;ir3,3i3 i.«. 2</. 
Of this sum nearly j(^2,ooo was for wages of excavators, masons, carpenters, 
smiths, plumbers, and other trades. No particulars of their operations are given. 

were absorbed in purchases and transport of material, and the remaining 
j^ 893 on taskwork—i.e. a specified sum for a specified amount of work. 

Particulars of the works during the three following years are continued in 
the pipe roll of iq Edward I.* and for the first ten months of this period also in 
an exchequer roll of 14 Edward l.=* The latter contains most interesting details 
of the works in progress during the time it covers—26th November 1285 to the 
29th September 1286. 'I he total expenditure for the ten months amounted to 
^'2,152 165. 3^/.. of which;^999 165. bir/. were absorbed in daywork and;^42i 2s. 1 u/. 
in purchases and transport. Iron was brought from Caernarvon and Chester, 
sand from Deganwy, and lead from Flint Lead was the most expensive item, 
amounting to2^iS2 out of a total of;^3i5 195. 6 r/. for all purchases. The source 
of the stone is not stated, but the stone largely employed is a brown sandstone 
taken, probably, from the quarries of Deganwy. Cords were bought for lining 
and measuring the walls; grease and oil for the engines of the castle and the 
engines of master Laurence. '1 hese last were doubtless machines for hoisting 
building-materials in position. Charcoal and lime, silver and tin, nails, boards, 
and shingles were brought by land and water, the boats being unloaded at the 
quay at Conway. William de I lerlawe, clerk, bought an image at Chester for 
five shillings for the chapel in the castle. 

Of the expenses on taskwork about ^100 out of a total of ^^731 165. 
was for work on the castle: was paid for works on the domiui Ciconis 

and on the hospital of St. John in the town; and all the remaining sum was 
spent on the walls, towers, and gateways of the town. The word au/a is used 
frequently in this and subsequent accounts of the castle and town in the sense 
of a house, or building containing three or more chambers. The au/a i/omtui 
Cicouis and the aula Llcu’e/iui were both houses. The au/a Regis or au/a 
Priucipis in the castle has three upper rooms called the three chambers in aula 
tjue i/icitur au/a Priucipis.* 

riie pipe roll of 19 Edward I carries the accounts to the 30th November 
1288, but no other details are given than of the sums spent on daywork, taskwork, 
and the purchase and carriage of materials. From the 29th September 1286 to 

‘ Pipe Roll 14 Edw. I, 1286, Memb. 268.; E. 372. 131. 

* 19 Edw. I, 1290, Mcmb. 30; E. 372. 136. 

’ Exchequer Accounts 14 Edw. I, 1286; E. 101. 485. 2a 


* Ibid., Mcmb. 2. 
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the 12th October 1287 the total sum spent was £ 1990 95. oJ</. ’I'he works must 
have been practically complete by the end of 12871 for only 258 5^. were 
spent between the 12th October of that year and the 30th November 1288, when 
the entries of expenses come to an end. fhere are no further entries lor ex¬ 
penses at Conway, except for small repairs, either in the pipe roll of 29 Edward I, 
which carries the accounts of the works in North Wales to the year 1301. oc 
any account for the years immediately followini^. 'I'he total expenditure on the 
works of the castle and town of Conway between the 26th November 1284 and 
the 30th November 1288 amounted to 7,714 115. 

About the time of the completion of these works the prior of the Hospital 
of St. John was sent into North Wales to survey Conway and other castles of 
the king there. Unfortunately we have no copy of his report.' 

A check to English rule in Wales occurred in September 1294, when the 
W^elsh rose in revolt under Madog, son of Llewelyn. So serious was the posi¬ 
tion that Edward abandoned his projected expedition to France and appeared 
before Conway towards the end of the year. 'I'he king crossed the estuary with 
part of his forces and entered the castle; but a sudden rise in the river prevented 
the remainder of his army from following him. Meanwhile the Welsh rushed 
down from the mountains, invested the castle, and carried off wagons and 
supplies. 'I'he king's position for some weeks was serious. But. the river 
having subsided, the army crossed over, drove back the enemy, and relieved 
the king. The rebellion ended in the defeat of Madog in July 1295. Conway 
remained the king’s head-quarters throughout this campaign, and at its close the 
houses in the town were repaired, the Giffin mill rebuilt and small repairs 
carried out in the ca-Stle.* 

On 7th Februar)^ 1301 the king, by deed of gift, conveyed all his lands and 
castles in Wales to his son Edward, henceforth known as Edward, prince of 
Wales.’ The years of the Principatus, noted in many documents of the period 
relative to Wales, are reckoned from that date. 'I his fact is made particularly 
evident from the heading of a roll of 1305. which gives both the year of the king 
and of the Principatus: A fesio Saudi Mkhadis auuo Regui domiui uostn 
FA-iVanii Regis Augliae xxxij Priudpalus Eikvardi priucipis IFalliac Jilii Regis 
predidi auuo iiijto iucipicute usque ad idem festum auuo revolufo* i.e. 29th Sep¬ 
tember 1304 to 29th Septeml^er 1305. 

During the reign of Edward 11 small repairs were carried out in the castle, 
particularly in 1316, when the river wall and postern below the east barbican, 

' Welsh Roll, Chancer}', 16 Edw. I, 1288, Memb. 8d.; Cal. Rot. Wall. 320. 

* Exchequer Accounts 29 Edw. 1 , 1301; E. loi. 486. 9. 

• Charter Roll 29 Edw. I, 1301, Memb. 9; Cal. Rot. Chart. 6. 

‘ Ministers* Accounts 33 Edw’. 1 ,13C^; S.C. 6. 1211/2. 
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having been damaged by heavy seas, were restored: emendationem fiosteniac 
snbler herbarium versus mare et emendationem muri circa eandem fiosfernam per 
man's tempcsiatem disruitam at ctiani aliorum murorum ultra predictum herba¬ 
rium exattandorum} At the same time the lead work of the castle towers was 
repaired, a cover built over the castle well, and some at the kings houses in the 
town repaired; work in the town including emeudaiiouem aulac et camerarum 
Regis assignalarum pro mausioue justiciis in / 'itta dc Concivci} 

Edward II had great difficulty in retaining the loyalty of his constables. 
In 1321 Roger de Mortuo Mari, ju.stice of Wales and constable of Caernarvon, 
was ordered to proceed In person to many castles, including Conway, ‘to see 
that each constable remain in the custody assigned to him and to have with him 
as many fencible men as he ought to have, or more if necessary, and to certify to 
the king of the names of any constables whom he shall find do not make their 
custody’.* In 1324 Roger is himself a rebel,* and in 1326, a year before his 
deposition, Edward placed a woman in charge of Conway castle. The previous 
constable, having allowed two important Welsh prisoners to escape, was dis¬ 
missed, and was ordered to deliv^er the castle and all its effects over to the lady, 
whose name was Aline Burnel. .She was to answer for the safe custody of the 
castle at her peril and was to receive the same pay as other keepers.* It is not 
known with what address this lady filled the post; but her period of office must 
have been short, for in October of the following year Henry dc Mortuo M ari, 
then constable ol Conway, is granted arrears of pay.' 

The master of works of the king's castles in North Wales at the end of 
Edward ITs reign was Nicholas de Demeford, who received one shilling a day 
and had charge of the castles of Caernan'on, Beaumaris, Criccieth. and Harlech.* 
Edward HI confirmed him in his office and gave him the charge of the king’s 
castles in South Wales also, increasing his pay to two shillings a day.* About 
three years later Robert de 1 lelpeston was appointed master of works for the 
castles of North Wales only at the former pay of one shilling a day.’ 

In 1330 and in 1331 repairs were carried out in Conway castle.” But it is 
clear that neither Conway nor any of the other castles in North Wales was 
properly maintained ; for in 1332 the chamberlain of North Wales was ordered 

' Ministers* Accounts 9 Edw. II. 1316; S.C. 6. 1211/7. * ibid. 

* Close Roll 14 Edw. II, 1321, Memb. 10; Cal. Rot. Claus. 290. 

* Close Roll 18 Edw. II, 1324, Memb. 29: Cal. Rot Claus. 228. 

* Patent Roll 19 Edw. II. 1326, Memb. 5; Cal. Rot. Pat. 215. 

* Close Roll I Edw. Ill, 1327, Memb. 7*; Cal. Rot. Claus, i&. 

^ Patent Roll 17 Edw. II, 1323. Memb. 9; Cal. Rot. PaL 353. 

* Patent Roll i Edw. Ill, 1327, .Memb. 13; Cal. Rot. Pat. 184. 

* Patent Roll 4 Edw. Ill, 1331, Memb. 5; Cal. Rot. Pat 50. 

'* Exchequer Accounts E. toi. 487. 7 and E. 101. 487. a 
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* to cause the necessary repairs to be made to the houses within the castles of 
Kacmarvon, Coneway, Beaumareys, Crukyth and Hardelagh ... as the king 
understands that they are ruinous and not fit for him to dwell in if he should go 
there’.’ And on his departure for France in 1338 the king issued a mandate 
to each of the constables of his castles in North Wales ‘to provide his castle 
without delay with men and necessaries ... as the king previously ordered him 
to see to this and hitherto he has done little or nothing, and dangers are feared 
from a foreign invasion and from the lightness of the head of the Welsh, and if 
the constable is remiss the king will punish him Further repairs were carried 
out at Conway castle following each of these orders.* 

On 12th May 1343 the king gave over his properties in Wales to Edward 
the Black Prince,* and on the 28th June following the king’s clerk was ordered 
to sur\'ey all the defects in the castles and manors of the principality and to 
report upon them.* The roll drawn up as the result of that sun'ey gives a 
valuable report of the condition of Conway castle at that period (see p. 181). 

Work on the castle was undertaken by the prince four years later under 
the direction of Henry de Snelleston, his own mason and sur\*eyor.* On the 
departure of the Black Prince for Gascony in 1355 the constable of Conway 
castle received strict injunction that the castle was to be strongly guarded, as 
the prince ‘ knows not how affairs may shape themselves in his absence ? The 
burgesses ‘who have the town to keep at their own peril’ were ordered to 
victual and guard the town.' Two years later the yeomen of the scullery were 
ordered to arrange for the provision of charcoal and other necessaries for the 
office of the .scullery in view of the prince’s stay at the castle at Conway '—a 
projected visit apparently not carried out. 

Bv the end of the reign of Richard II the constableship of Conway castle 
became very much of a sinecure. In 1394 it was held jointly by the Bishop of 
Salisbury and 'I homas de Percy, steward of the royal household/* and in 13^ 
by William Lescrope. earl of Wiltshire." The king himself came to Conway in 
1399, on his return from Ireland. 'I'here are different versions of the sequence 
of events after his arrival at the castle, but it would appear that negotiations 

» Close Roll 6 Edw. Ill, 1332, Memb. 4; Cal. Rot Claus. 471. 

* Close Roll 12 Edw. Ill, 1338, Memb. 33: Cal. Rot. Claus. 542. 

* Close Roll 6 Edw. Ill, 1333, Memb. «, and Exchequer Accounts; 13 Edw. Ill; E. toi. 
487. la 

* Charter Roll 17 Edw. Ill, 1343. Memb. i8; Cal. Rot. Chart 14. 

* Patent Roll 17 Edw. III^ 1343. Memb. 8; Cal. Rot Pat 56. 

* lif^'sters of Edicard the Black Prince, i, 46. 61. 95. 

' Ibid., iii, 492. * ibtd., 221. • Ibid., 271. 

Patent Roll 18 Rich. II. 1394, Memb. 38; Cal. Rot Pat. 447. 

»' Patent Roll 21 Rich. II, 13^. Memb. 32; Cal. Rot. Pat 322, 
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between the king and the delegates of the duke of Lancaster took place at 
Conway and that the king actually submitted himself to the duke at Flint. 

During the Welsh rising under Owen Glendower in 1401, Conway castle 
was taken by the insurgents and the town plundered and burned. The royal 
forces under Henry de Percy, who was justice of North Wales, constable of the 
critics of Chester, Flint, Conway, and Caernarvon, and sheriff of Flintshire, 
laid siege to the castle. After an investment of four weeks Henry was ordered 
to arrange terms with the rebels, who were subsequently pardoned.' 

Many prisoners were confined in the castle from time to time: criminals, 
prisoners of state, and prisoners of war. Twelv'e of the prisoners taken at 
Meaux in 1422 were imprisoned in Conway castle. The captives were brought 
from France and placed first in the Tower of London, and from there 150 of 
them were distributed among nine castles in England and Wales. The con¬ 
stable at each of these castles was instructed to come to London as quickly 
as possible, receive the prisoners allotted to him, and conduct them to his castle 
‘ with all possible speed and take horses and carts for their carriage and fencible 
men for their safe conduct 

The castle appears to have been kept in fair repair until about the middle 
of the sixteenth centui*)', and small sums were spent on works there from time 
to time. But after the reign of Henry VI 11 it was allowed to fall into disrepair, 
and by about 1590 it abandoned and ruinous. A report sent to the earl of 
Suffolk, High Treasurer of England 1613-1620, describes Conway Castle as 
then in a state of‘great ruin and decay, whereof the greater part hath been 
down and uninhabitable for manie ages past: the rest of the tymber supporting 
the roofe, is all, or for the most part, rotten, and growth dayle by wet more and 
more in decay, no man having dwelt in any part thereof these 30 years past: 
the leades are for a great part gone, the mayne wall being of a ragged hard and 
small stone, is of no value or worth 

However, in 1643 the castle was put in a state of repair and held for the 
king by John Williams, archbishop of York; the archbishop canning out the 
work at his own expense on the promise of repayment by the king. The inhabi¬ 
tant of the neighbourhood, anxious for the safety of their property, brought 
their plate and other valuables to the castle for security. Some twelve months 
later Sir John Owen, a colonel in the kings service, forced his way into the 
castle with his men and took possession of it. A vigorous protest sent to the 
king having produced no result, the archbishop and his friends looked elsewhere 
for redress, and on the adv^ance of Colonel Mytton with a parliamentary army 

« Patent Roll 2 Heno* IV. 1401, .Membs. 30. 24; Issue Roll 3 Hcnr>' IV; Cal. 283. 

* Patent Roll to Meniy V, 1422, Memb. lod.; Cal. Rot. Pat. 446. 

• The Cambrian Register for the year 1795, p. 188. 
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in 1646 Williams joined forces with him. Together they retook the castle on 
the loth November 1646, and the valuables within were returned to their respec¬ 
tive owners.’ 

The castle does not appear to have suft'ered much damage during the strife, 
but soon afterwards it was again abandoned. In 1665 the third Viscount 
Conway, who held the castle under royal grant, on the pretext of sending neces¬ 
sary supplies to Ireland for the king’s campaign there gave orders that all the 
timber, iron, and lead should be taken out of the castle. This action called forth 
vigorous resistance from the leading men in the neighbourhood.* But their 
eftbrts were in vain, and the spoliation was carried out with such ruthlessness 
that at the end no timber, iron, or lead remained; even the timber supporting 
the roof of a small chamber was wrenched out. Of iron and lead there must 
have been many tons, for all the windows and loopholes were covered with a 
network of iron bars, and lead was used profusely throughout the castle. 

From that time the castle has been subject to the usual effects of exposure 
and neglect: the walls are overgrown with \\y and other vegetation, and the cut 
stonework, where it has not been pulled out or destroyed, is in a decayed condi¬ 
tion. Much damage was done during the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when stone for building purposes was dug and blasted out below the founda¬ 
tions ; but since about 18^ slight repairs to doorways and fire-places have been 
carried out from time to time, and a stairway has been made by which the 
wall walk can l>e approached from the courtyard. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth centuiy* and until 1877 the castle 
was held under royal grant by the marquis of Hertford for the time being, who 
let it out on lease at the annual rent of 6 s. Si/, ‘and a dish of fish to himself as 
often as he passed through the town ’. In 1877 passed into the possession 
of the borough council, and the mayor for the time being becomes ex-officio 
constable of the castle. 

The Town 

The town is triangular on plan, with the castle at one angle of the base, 
towards the east, and a round tower at the other angle (fig. i). At the apex, on 
the north, a curtain wall, formerly terminated by a round tower, runs into the 
river; and another wall, also ending in a tower, formerly ran into the riv^er from 
the castle: the water between them, being protected by these walls, formed a safe 
harbour. 'I'he average thickness of the town walls is 5 ft. 7 in., but near the top 
they are corbelled out on the town side to allow of greater width for the wall 
walk; the average height to the wall walk is 24 ft. The curtain running into 

* Afetuoirs oj Archbishop lVillianis,hy Bishop Hacket, 1715, pp. 218-20. Letter to Parliament 
by Thomas N^tton in Notices of Archb. IVUltams, by B. N. Beedham, pp. 68-9. 

» Letter dated 6th Oct. 1665. A Tour in IVales, by Thomas Pennant, 1784, ii, 478. 
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the river is 10 ft 7 in. thick. Except on the river side the walls were protected 
by a ditch. 

Wall towers, generally open at the back, occur at frequent intervals, and 
numerous flights of steps run up to the wall walk beside the towers. The walk 



was carried all round on the tops of the walls except at the points where the 
town walls are joined to the walls of the castle. Here within a short distance 
from the castle, at both points, the walk comes abruptly to an end. and the wall 
itself, taking a slight bend, is reduced to about half its thickness before being 
carried up the steep rock to the castle. Towards the west of the town the 
walls on both sides rise rapidly up the hill to the round tower at the angle, 
which reaches the same height as the western towers of the castle (pi xliv, 
figs. I and 2). 

There are three main gateways, all flanked by drum towers; the upper 
gate, lower gate, and mill gate, at the west, east, and south of the town 
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respectively. All three are designed on similar defensive principles. A port¬ 
cullis and two-leaved door behind it are placed so far within the gateway as to 
leave a long, unintercepted space in front—the enemy is invited to enter. But 
this space is commanded from above by a machicolation the full width ol the 
gateway. There is a gateway, now widened and mutilated, in the wing wall at 
the north-east of the town; it also had a portcullis and machicolation; and, in 
the east wall near the castle, there is a small postern which was closed by a 
door only. 

A portion of the town wall was built on taskwork in 1285; the cost, including 
the excavation of the ditch in front of that portion, being^^472 los. 4</. In the 
following year the mill gate with its flanking towers, and five wall towers with 
the intermediate panels of walling—probably the towers and walls between the 
mill gate and the upper gate—were all finished; the l^attlements here, as else¬ 
where in the town and castle, being covered with whitewash on completion. 

The upper gate, where attack was most likely to occur, is the strongest of 
the gateways. Here, on the outside, there was an embattled platform immediately 
over the gateway between the drum towers, the platform being approached 
by a doorway in the south tower. l‘he moat, which passed along outside the 
west wall, was spanned by a drawbridge, and there was a barbican, part of 
which still remains, beyond the moat; the moat itself has been filled in. An 
unusual defence occurs in the upper battlements. Two embrasures, facing each 
other over the gateway, are shielded on the outside by thin slabs of stone which 
project out from the merlons and protected the men firing or throwing missiles 
from the embrasures (pi. xi.iv, fig. 3). 

The mill gate received its name from the Giffin mill which stood outside 
the walls near it (pi. xlv, fig. 1). The gatehouse here belonged particularly to 
the king, and is referred to in the building accounts as the king’s garderobe, and 
in later rolls as the king’s house at the mill gate; the west tower is called, in 
the building accounts, the tower of the king’s garderobe. Projecting out from the 
battlements of the curtain wall between this tower and that next west is a row of 
latrines which open on to the wall walk behind. It is probable that the king’s 
building here extended westward from the gatehouse, for there was no doorway 
between the gatehouse and the wall walk on the west 

The lower gate, being in constant use, has suffered more Irom alterations 
and injury than the other two; but even here the main features of the gateway 
are preser\'ed (pi. xliv, fig. 4). 

Within the walls the disposition of the streets remains probably much as 
it was as laid out in the thirteenth century, with the church, the sole relic 
of the abbey, standing in the middle of the town. Most of the old houses, 
however, have disappeared, though four or five of various periods still remain. 
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Aberconwy, a medieval house with a timber upper stor}’’, is the oldest. Plas 
Mawr was built in 1580, and Parlwr Mawr, said to have been the residence of 
Archbishop Williams, is of about the same period. 

One house in the town, long since destroyed, must be noted. It was called 
the hall of Llewelyn. This building is first mentioned in an Exchequer Roll ol 
29 Edward I as being repaired in i2^.‘ Henr)^ de Chester is paid thirty shillings 
for roofing and other repairs carried out on the hall. The same roll gives items 
for repairs on the building in 1297, 1299, and 1300; the hall of Llewelyn being 
grouped among works in the town, and kept distinct from works on the castle. 
In 1302, following the appointment of William de Sutton, justice of North Wales 
in the prince’s ser\'ice, some additions were made to the hall under the direction 
of the justice himself, and an Exchequer Roll of 1302-6* gives these operations 
in detail. The work was actually spread over five years, and was carried out 
intermittently with long intervals between the operations. The total cost for 
the whole period was;^*48 135.1 ul, of which sum;^i9 *5^-was spent on the 
chapel and £7 ^7S- 8K on the tower of the hall. The roll is endorsed by the 
statement that this account is allocated in compoio camemrii dc anno A'", i.e. 
the fifth year of the principatus. In the chamberlain s account referred to occurs, 
under separate marginal heading, the item of;^48 135. \ \d. for several years 
operaiiones aulae IJc^velini et camemrnm ibidem in villa dc Concwcyl 

It is not possible to say how long the house was in occupation after this 
period, but in 1316 orders were given to the chamberlain of North Wales ‘to 
pull down the king’s old hall in the town of Aberconewey, which is empty and 
yields no profit and to carry the timber of the same to the castle of Karnarvon 
and to cause a suitable house to be erected therewith within the castle to keep 
victuals in ... as the king understands that a house is much needed for this 
purpose for the safety of the castle, and that the said hall would suffice if it 
were in the castle’.* 

The work of demolition, transport, and rebuilding is given in detail in a 
Minister s roll of 1316.* The general contractor was John de Mere. After the 
hall was taken down the timber work was carried first to the kings house at 
the mill gate, from thence by sea to Caernarvon, and at Caernarvon it was set 
up within the castle with the necessary additional timbers and other material. 
The total cost for all works, including demolition, tran.sport, and rebuilding, 
was35 165. At Conway the hall was covered with shingles; as set up at 
Caernar\'on it was roofed with slates. 

* Exchequer Accounts 29 Edw. I, 1301; E. loi. 486. 9. 

* Exchequer Accounts E. loi. 486. 23. * Ministers’ Accounts S.C. 6. 1211/2. 

‘ Close Roll 9 Edw. II, 1316, Memb. 17; Cal. Rot. Claus 267. 

* Ministers' Accounts 9 Edw. II, 1316; S.C. 6. 1211/7. 
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Fig. I. Conway. The Mill Gate 



Fig. 2. Conway. Llewelyn Tower 
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From these accounts it is clear that the hall of Llewelyn was in the town 
ot Conway, and that it was built larg^ely of timber. Its site must be a matter of 
conjecture, but indications point strongly to that portion of the wall near the 
tower still called the tower of Llewelyn on the south side of the town (fig. i and 
pi. XLv, fig. 2). Ini 286 a tower versus le Giffiu, doubtless this tower, was enclosed 
with walls and a chamber formed in it. The curtain wall on the west side of the 
tower is not in line with that on the east side, but is set back 11 ft. 6 in. The wall 
on the west side is pierced by three windows, which are of the same period as the 
wall itself, and are set widely apart; they have stone seats, and were formerly 
defended by iron bars. There would be no purpose for such windows except to 
give light to a building behind them. 

I'he chambers of the tower itself evidently formed part ot a larger building. 
The principal room is on the first floor, and has windows with stone seats, and 
a large fire-place of dressed stonework, now much mutilated; the south side of 
the room is cut square into the cun-ed wall of the tower. In the north wall is 
a doorway which now stands high above the ground, but formerly gave access 
to another room, now destroyed; and above it is an opening in the same wall, 
which was probably a doonvay between the upper floor of the tower and that 
of the destroyed building. On the outside face of this wall arc holes for floor 
and roof beams. 

The destroyed building must have been as old as the curtain wall against 
which it stood. The hall of Llewelyn bears a name pointing to existence before 
the conquest of Wales, and its description in 1316 in villa ile Ahcrconcwcy cst 
(jneilam veins aula nostra vocata aula LeuAini' also indicates an old building. 
It was probably built by Llewelyn, prince of Wales, and after the conquest 
used by Edward 1 before the castle was ready for occupation. 

In concluding reference to the town, a word on the present condition of its 
walls and gateways may not be out of place; and here I would speak more 
particularly of the amount of untouched thirteenth-century work preser\'ed. 
Modern arches have been formed in the walls here and there, and one tower 
on the north side of the town has been cut through. Two wide breaches have 
been made in the walls, one for the railway in 1848, and the other for a roadway 
in 1934. Some of the towers on the north side of the town are cracked, and 
the whole of the walls and gateways arc in great need of careful attention. 
But despite these facts, and that destructive foliage has been allowed to grow 
profusely on the walls on the south side of the town, the fortifications here 
stand to-day, in general framework, much as they were left by the Edwardian 
builders. The medieval defences of Conway arc among the most complete of 
those of any town in Europe. 

‘ Close Roll 9 Edw. II, 1316, Memb. 17: C- 54. 133. 
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The Castle 

The castle is a long rectangular building defended by eight great towers, 
and divided into two baileys by a cross-wall. It stands on a high rock, having 
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Fig a, Conway Castle. The West Gateway ’ 

a gradual fall from west to east, and was protected on the east and south by the 
river Conway and the Gyffin respectively, and on the north and west, towards 
the town, by a deep moat There is a gateway and a barbican at either end 

(pis. XLVI, XLVIl, Lv). 

Since attack was to be expected chiefly from the land side the west gate¬ 
way and barbican were strongly guarded. Approach to the outer gateway was 
formerly by means of a long, steep stainvay of masonry which took one turn in 
its course. The greater portion of the stairway was taken down in 1910, though 
a short piece, now a pillar of masonry next the gateway, was allowed to remain. 
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Entrance to the castle is now effected by a path which winds up the steep bank 
to an opening broken through the east wall of the outer gateway. 

The outer gateway is flanked by towers, and was defended by a drawbridge 
over the moat and a portcullis; sockets for the great pivots on which the bridge 
turned still remain. Beyond the 
outer gate another stairway led up 
to a gateway at the entrance to the 
barbican; the whole approach being 
under direct fire from the outer gate 
and its flanking walls, from the roof 
over the upper gate—for it had a 
roof, which was probably embattled 
—and from the north-west tower of 
the castle. The barbican occupies 
a commanding position 53 ft. above 
the ground, and is defended on the 
west by battlements and bastions 
(pis. xLviii, fig. 1, and lv). 

The west gateway is at right 
angles to the line of approach (fig. 2 
and pi. XLix, fig. i). It was defended 
from the outside from loop-holes in 
the adjoining towers and by a series 
of machicolations which projected 
out on corbels from the battlements 
above, and extended across the 
whole face of the west wall. The 
gateway itself was barred by a port¬ 
cullis and a two-leaved door, and 
inside the portcullis it is of sufficient 
height to allow for the introduction 
of a floor 15 ft. above the passage. 

This floor, now destroyed, was 
reached by a flight of steps down from the wall walk, and formed a platform 
from which the portcullis could be operated, and the outer part of the gateway 
defended. The outer space was obstructed at will by two timber bars, arranged 
on different horizontal planes, and drawn out from long sockets, one from one 
side of the gateway and the other from the other side. The bars did not fit 
into sockets in the opposite wall in the usual manner, but stopped flush with 
the wall. The door was secured by two bars arranged in the same manner. 
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Fig. 3. Conway Castle. The East Gateway 
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The east gateway was relatively weak (fig. 3). It was defended from the 
outside by a machicolated parapet, which extended across the face of the east 
wall, but there was no portcullis or other protection beyond two doors, one at 
the outer and the other at the inner face of the wall. The outer door was secured 
by two timber bars arranged in the same manner as at the west gateway. From 
within the gateway mural stairwa)^ led north and south to the adjoining 
towers. 

Approach to the east barbican was by means of a stainvay cut in the rock 
and protected on both sides by screen walls (pi. lv). At some point between 
the walls, sufficiently near the sea to receive damage from it, there was a postern. 
The outer wall was protected by one small bastion and, running into the sea, 
terminated in a round tower. It was probably within the shelter of this wall 
that the king s boat, which was kept at Conway for passage over the river,' was 
moored when not in use. With the exception of the inner wall, a long piece of 
which still remains, the whole of this work has been destroyed. The tower was 
incomplete in 1343 and was perhaps never finished; it had disappeared by 1742, 
together with the postern and that portion of the wall from the bastion out¬ 
ward.* The wall, which was built in 1286, was apparently difficult to maintain. 
Having been damaged by heavy seas it was under repair in 1316, together 
with the adjacent postern, and a portion of it was again ruinous in 1343. The 
bastion and the whole of the wall north of it were swept away in 1822 when the 
suspension-bridge was built. 

The stairway, for the whole of its length from the postern to the head, was 
under direct command from the east barbican, which towered above it At its 
head it was under fire from the north-east tower and more particularly from a 
large opening in the tower immediately above the steps, it is not clear what 
kind of gate, if any, there was at the entrance to the barbican. The east barbi¬ 
can was called the garden in 1316. It is similarly defended by a parapet and 
bastions, but is more spacious than the west barbican. 

The eight great towers closely resemble each other in construction and 
design. T hey have each a ground-floor and two upper floors, the tower next 
the great hall and that at the south-east of the castle having each a basement 
in addition. They are all entered directly from the courtyard or from rooms 
on a level with the courtyard, and in most cases a newel stairway from the 
entrance passage leads directly to the upper floors and battlements, and to 
the wall walk on the curtain. NIost of the steps of these stainvays have been 
destroyed. In the four eastern towers the stairways are continued up into round 
turrets, which rise high abov'e the roofs of the towers and are themselves 

* Close Roll 18 Edw. II, 1325, Mcmb. 1; Cal. Rot. Claus. 304. 

* They are not shown in the drawings by S. and N. Buck, dated 1742. 
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embattled. Probably it was at first proposed to have similar turrets on the four 
western towers also, and provision was made for the base of a turret in the second 
tower from the west on the north side. But the proposal was abandoned, and 
the battlements of these towers were continued round the heads of the stair¬ 
ways (pi. XLVIl). 

The tower at the south-west of the inner bailey, called the broken tower, 
stood for many years in a mutilated condition until it was restored in 1881. At 
some period, probably in the early part of the eighteenth century, a large por¬ 
tion of the outer half of the tower fell down, leaving the upper part overhanging 
towards the river. The fall is said to have been due to undermining the rock 
beneath the castle for building-stone. So strong was the masonr)' of which the 
tower was built that not only did the upper part hold firm, poised fifty feet above 
the ground, for so long a time, but a complete section with both inside and out¬ 
side faces, which had fallen whole, remained intact until it was eventually broken 
up by force (pis. xlvii, fig. 2, and i.v). 

The two western towers were designed primarily for the defence of the 
gateway and the accommodation of its guards. In each tower there is a long 
loophole which commands not only the gateway but its approaches; together 
they sweep the whole of the west barbican. PI. xlix, fig. 4, shows the south tower 
with one of these loopholes and a portion of the parapet of the west curtain. On 
the first floor of this tower there is a large mural chamber which appears to have 
been a dormitor}' and has a garderobc at the far end. '1 he roof over this chamber 
was composed of large beams placed close together. I'hese beams have been 
pulled out, but the masonry which was placed upon them has held firm and 
remains as a flat ceiling. From the triangular space outside the tower steps 
led up to a large triple garderobc which projects out from the curtain wall. The 
steps have been destroyed and the entrance to the garderobc blocked by a modern 
stairway to the wall walk (fig. 4). 

The tower on the north side of the gateway is the largest in the castle. Here 
the newel stairway from the lower entrance comes to an end at the first floor, 
and from this level a short passage and another stainvay lead to the upper 
floor and the battlements. Opening from the second stairway is a passage to 
a mural chamber and garderobc. The roof of this chamber is composed of flat 
stone slabs, gathered in towards the centre in layers one above the other, and 
in the centre is a square ventilating shaft. 'I’hc shoot of the garderobc is blocked 
by a semicircular pillar of masonr}\ of later date, built against the wall out¬ 
side (fig. 4). 

Generally the first and second floors in all the towers have each a fire¬ 
place and a two-light window in addition to one or two firing-loopholes; 
garderobes open either from the jambs of one of the loopholes or from the 
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newel stain^’ay outside. All the floors and roofs have been destroyed, but their 
construction is obvious. The floors were composed of beams about 13 in. square 
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Fig. 4. Conway Castle. The West Towers 


placed close together and either built into the walls at the ends or resting upon 
offsets; struts rising from corbels gave additional support A paving of thin 
slabs of stone, portions of which still remain, was laid over the timber. The 
roofs were of similar construction, without the paving and with the additional 
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Fig. 1. Conway Castle from the north-east 



Fig. a. Conway Castle from the south-west 
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Fig. I. Comvay Castle. The Outer Gateway and West Towers 



Fig. a. Conway Castle. The Great Hall from the Courtyard 
PubUshtd by III* Socirfy oj Antiquarits of Loudon, 1937 
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Fig. I. Conway Castle. The West Gateway 


Fig. 2. Conway Castle. The North- East Tower from 
the Wall Walk 




Fig. 3. Conway Castle. North Towrof Outer Bailey. Fig. 4. Conway Castle. The South-West Tower 

Holes for ^ains of hourding. a gargoyle, and corbels 
for roof-beams of stables arc seen in the walls 
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support of two powerful cross-beams. They were probably covered with lead 
as were the walks behind the battlements, and to judge from the rain-water 
drains their centres rose but little above the level of the walks. 

The battlements of all the towers are pierced with loopholes which are 
alternately at high and low levels. Below the loopholes, adjusted to a level 
line round each tower, is a series of holes loin. square; and, arranged at con¬ 
venient positions on the sides of the towers facing outwards, are gargoyles for 
draining off the rain-water from the roofs. Except in rare instances the holes 
are distinct from the gargoyles and in places do not even pierce the parapet. 
They were doubtless for the beams of brattices or hourds — timber galleries built 
outside the battlements in time of assault. Projecting here and there above the • 
parapets are the remains of stone pinnacles which were perhaps carved but are 
now too much weather-worn and broken to indicate their original form (pi. xlix, 
figs. 2, 3, and 4). 

The wall walk, now reached by the modern stairway at the south-west, was 
originally approached by way of the stairways in the towers. Once gained, the 
walk is continuous all round the curtain and on the cross wall, and, where it 
passes round the towers, the necessary width is obtained by means of corbels 
projected out from the wall below. A doorway in each tower gives direct access 
from the walk to the chamber in the tower at that level and to the newel stair¬ 
way. The only obstructions offered in the whole circuit were two gates which 
were thrown across the walk at the west end of the cross wall, one on the north 
and the other on the south. But whether these gates had any military value or 
were erected merely for the purpose of giving seclusion to the occupants of the 
inner bailey there is insufficient evidence to show. The recesses in the walls 
of the towers against which the gates were closed arc now the only vestiges of 
them: the gates themselves have disappeared long since. The parapet, now 
much broken away, has embrasures spaced about 6 ft. 6 in. apart, but there are 
no loopholes. The whole wall walk was covered with lead, grooves for the 
flashing being cut in the parapets all round (pis. xlvi, l, and li, fig. i). 

The outer bailey is about twice the size of the inner bailey. Its buildings 
had become ruinous by 1343, and the survey of that date, which mentions only 
those parts of the castle needing repair, deals largely with the outer bailey and six 
of the great towers, probably those surrounding this bailey. The king’s hall in 
the inner bailey and the other two towers, all forming the residential quarters, 
must have been kept in repair and are not included in the dilapidations. The 
portion of the roll concerned with the structure of the castle is as follows: the 
jury found 

quod magna aula regis in castro predicto una cum celario sub eadem aula sunt ita 
debiles et ruinosae propter vetustatem maeremii putrid! et per defectus cooperaturac 
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plumbi quod non possunt minus rcparari quam pro clx li. videlicet in ccmentario ct 
operationibus ccmentarii c li. et in maercmio et operationibus carpentarii x.k li. et in 
plumbo et alio necessario xl IL Et quod coquina bracina et pistrina sub uno tecto sunt 
debilcs et ruinosae et maercmium carundcm in parte putrifactum per defectus emenda- 
tionis et cooperturae qualis rcparatio estimatur ad lx li. Item quod fons tractabilis dc 
ballio inferiore cst dcbilis et ruinosus et potest reparari per estimationem pro .xxx s. Et 
quod turris extra posternam dicti castri que stat in magnam salvationem ejusdem castri et 
que incepta est et non perfecta potest perRci per estimationem pro lx li. Et quod quedam 
domus vocata Ic Gemerest ruinosa per defectum cooperturae et per estimationem potest 
cooperari ct emendari pro c s. Item quod tecta et arrecta decern ct octo camerarum in 
sex turribus dicti castri sunt debilia ct ruinosa propter putrifactionem macremii ct per 
defectus emendationis et cooperturae que non possunt minus reparari per estimationem 
quam pro cxxxj li. videlicet in ccmentario et in operationibus cementarii Ixx li. et in 
maercmio el operationibus carpentarii xxx li. in emptionibus plumbi ct aliis neccssariis 
et stipendiis operalorum xxxj li. Et etiam quod fons tractabilis in castro predicto potest 
reparari pro xl s. et quod mums cujusdam portae juxta posternam est minosus et 
potest reparari ct emendari pro x Is. Et quod stabulum in codem castro est debile 
ct ruinosum ct potest reparari et emendari per estimationem pro iiij li.‘ [Total sum 
estimated nccessar)' for repairs /425 los.] 

On the north side of the bailey are traces of two ranges of buildings, that 
on the west probably having been the stables, and that on the ea.st the kitchen, 
brewhouse, and bakehouse (pi. lv). These buildings covered the loopholes in 
the curtain on that side. Of the stables the only vestiges are the corbels and 
holes for the roof-timbers (pi. xlix, fig. 3). The other range has also been 
destroyed except for fragments of the end and partition walls, which project out 
from the curtain, and for a portion of vaulting in the east section of the range. 
There is no trace of the kitchen fire-places, which must have been in the internal 
walls. In the south-west tower there is a large oven for the use of the outer 
bailey. 

The castle \\c\\,/ons tractabilis, is on the south-east of the kitchen range and 
is actually a large reserxoir, dug down through the soil into the rock beneath 
and fed by water conveyed to it by pipes. R. Williams in 1835 wrote: ‘the 
water supplying it is traditionally reported to have been conveyed in pipes 
from a well above 'Ey gNvyn. I have heard it said that portions of pipes have 
been met with when plowing fields in the neighbourhood, and tradition also 
records that the enemy, by discovering these pipes, at one time forced the 
garrison to surrender.’* The well is 12 ft. across and 22 ft. deep, and is lined 
with brickwork. Water entered by channels on the south side, and the over¬ 
flow was conducted to a loophole in the north wall and discharged into the 

' Exch. K.R. misc. E. 163. 4/42. 

* The History ami Anliquities ojthe Town of Conxmy, by Rev. Robert Williams, 1835, pp. 77-8. 
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moat. The well was enlarged or repaired in 1307, and in 1316 the surrounding 
wall was raised and a well-house built over it* 

The great hall is on the south side of the bailey, and, following the contour 
of the curtain, bends twice in its length from east to west (fig. 5 and pis. lii and 
Lv). It was first mentioned in 1286, when it appears as a completed structure in 
which some minor repairs are being made and a wood panel or screen is being 
erected.* The hall is 37 ft 7 in. wide and 126 ft. long between extreme points. 
The cellar runs the whole length but, except for a portion at the east end, is only 
half the width of the hall. At the east end it is extended to the full width of 
the hall, and this portion was screened off from the rest by a partition wall with 
a doorway. The wall is destroyed, but a portion of the door-jamb still remains. 
The cellar was entered from the west end by a flight of steps down from the 
courtyard to a pointed doonv’ay. In the south wall are five loopholes, which 
are spaced without relationship either to the south windows or to the internal 
walls of the hall above, and when the hall was built its east wall abutted across 
one of these loopholes. 

The internal walls of the great hall, as of those of other buildings within 
the castle, were constructed independently of, and subsequent to, the lower 
parts of the main walls. Fortification was the immediate concern, and the 
building of the curtain walls and towers must have been hastened and the 
work well advanced before the design of the living-quarters had been definitely 
settled. The result is that the internal walls abut awkwardly against the jambs 
of the outside loopholes — as here. 

The hall itself is entered directly from the courtyard by a pointed doorway, 
the dressings of which have been destroyed, in the north wall. There are four 
windows in the inner walls to the courtyard and six in the curtain wall on the 
south; all have stone seats. A doorway in one of the south windows leads to 
the tower adjoining the hall, with a newel stairway descending to the first story 
and rising to the battlements. The first story has no fire-place and was lighted 
by a loophole only ; its floor was 5 ft. 6 in. below the doorway and was probably 
reached by a short ladder. The basement below must have been a prison, 
entered by a trap door in this floor and receiving its light and air through a 
small square hole high in the wall on the south. The upper storeys of the 
tower are similar to those already described. 

The hall has three fire-places, one each in the north, south, and west walls. 
The north fire-place, being the most accessible, has been despoiled of all its 
dressings. That on the south, which is the largest, is 8 ft. 6 in. wade, its 
jambs have tlouble splays and bases, and at the head arc corbelled forward to 

’ Exchequer Accounts E. loi. 486. 24; and Ministers' Accounts S.C. 6. 1211/7. 

* Exchequer Accounts E. loi. 485. 28. 
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Fig. s. Conway Castle. The Great Hall 
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support the hood. On either side are brackets with moulded corbels, which 
were probably for the support of lamps. The lintel and a portion of the hood 
arc broken away. The west fire-place is of similar design, but its brackets, now 
much weather-worn, were more richly moulded (pi. lii, fig. 2). 

The roof over the great hall was covered with lead and was supported on 
eight stone arches, spaced at varied inter\'als in its length. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century six of these arches still existed; now all have fallen 
down save one, the second from the east, and that one was rebuilt in 1923. 
Fragments of the others still project from the walls on either side. Below the 
north springers of the first and second arches from the east are vestiges of 
what appear to have been brackets, one 8 ft. and the other 5 ft. above the hall- 
floor. The windows on the south side of the hall, now much mutilated, were 
all square-headed single lights with transoms, and were protected by iron bars 
and stanchions (fig. 5). 

Writing about 1780, Francis Grose says that this hall was known locally as 
a church,' a name given probably on account of its traceried windows towards 
the courtyard (pi. xlviii, fig. 2). Later, the eastern end of the hall was called a 
chapel, a partition across the hall at this end and a pLscina in the east window 
being suggested. I'herc is, however, no trace of a piscina in the east window or 
of any partition at that end of the hall, though probably there was a wooden 
screen west of the doorway, 'fhe early accounts of the hall and the structure 
itself suggest a purely domestic use throughout. 

The three windows in the north wall are alike, and were each of two lights 
in a pointed head; the cast window was of three lights in a round head, 'I’he 
mullions and large portions of the tracery of these windows have been destroyed, 
but sufficient tracery remains to indicate the designs of all of them. Those in 
the north wall were each of two trefoiled lights with a quatrefoil in the head. 
FI. 1.1, fig. 2 shows one of these windows, that immediately west of the door¬ 
way. 'I'he completed window is shown in fig. 6. The east window, though it 
has a round head, is of the same date and character as the others; it was of 
three trefoiled lights with a trefoil at the head of each light. PI. li, fig. 3 shows 
the window as it is at present, and fig. 7 the completed window. Here the sub¬ 
orders of the tracery arc stepped back from the inside, but not from the outside, 
and it is clear that this window was designed mainly for internal effect. 

It is probable that the great hall has been neglected since the time of 
Edward I, and from that time has fallen gradually from disrepair to ruin. The 
repairs undertaken by Edward II were concerned with other parts of the castle, 
and the condition of the structure in 1343 would suggest that the money spent 
on the castle by Edward III was also laid out elsewhere. In 1343 the hall was 

' AntiijtdHes of England and It ’a/rs, by Francis Grose, 1784, vol. iv, 
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found to be so ruinous that the cost of its repair was estimated at;^i6o. Four 
years later works on the castle were carried out by orders of the Black Prince. 
But there is no evidence in the building itself that the great hall was recondi- 



Fig. 6. North Windows of the Great Hall, Fig. 7. East Window of the Great Hall, 

as complete a, complete 


tioned cither at that or any subsequent period. From the first the hall must 
have proved inconvenient, costly to maintain, and of a size far too g^eat for the 
requirements of the castle. 

The gateway between the two baileys is entered from the west through a 
small guard-chamber which projects into the outer bailey and has a loop>-hole 
commanding the whole length of that bailey. There were two doors in the 
passage through the wall. On the east side the gateway stands about 4 ft. above 
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Fig. r. Conway Castle. The Outer Bailey, looking north-west 




Fig. 2. Conway Castle. The 
(.•real Hall; one of the North 
Windows 


Fig. 3. Conway Castle. The Great Hall: the 
East Window 
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Fig. I. Conway Ca&tic. The Great Hall, looking east 



Fig. i Conway Castle. The Great Hall, looking west 
PubliihfJ by tht Sotitly of Antiquarirs of London, 1937 
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the courtyard, and the descent into the inner bailey was commanded by a guard- 
room on the upper floor of the building on the right The guard-room has 
a window, originally of two lights, and a large opening or doorway through 
which missiles could be thrown. Both have been extensively restored (fig. 8 
and pi. Liii, fig. i). 

In the inner bailey there is a two-storey building, which is continuous round 
the south and east sides of the bailey and has on the upper floor three large 
rooms. The structural work of this building was erected in 1285 on taskwork, 
master James of St Gregory being paid ^^320 for the masonry^ and master 
Richard, engineer, and Henry de Oxford, carpenter, ;^ioo for the carpentry 
work aulacct camemrnm Regis ct Rcginae in cast rode Conewey.' In the following 
year the building was called the ania Regis, and again the an/a Principis.' Here 
again the walls of the bailey must have risen to a considerable height before 
this building was designed. On the north the internal wall abuts half-way across 
a loop-hole. On the south there arc three loop-holes, built high up in the bailey 
wall; and not only does the partition wall abut halfway across the middle loop¬ 
hole, but the floors of the upper rooms, being 2 ft. 4 in. higher than the floors of 
the loop-holes, partly cover all three (pi. lv). 

On the ground-floor are two kitchens; a room for the guard and other 
serv'ants; and two passages, one to the east gateway and the other to the broken 
tower, where there is a large oven for the use of the inner bailey. Both kitchens 
have wide fire-places, the dressings of which have been torn away. Near the 
fire-place of the east kitchen is a low doorway which opens out through the south 
wall to a point high above the rocks, and was probably used for the disposal of 
ashes and other refuse. Another doorway, 4 ft. abovT the floor of this room, leads 
to the south-east tower. Within the doorway on the one side are a newel stair¬ 
way to the upper floors of the tower and a mural passage with steps down to 
the east gateway; and on the other side there is a vaulted mural chamber 
from which a flight of steps leads up to a garderobc and loop-hole. The entrance 
from the kitchen leads directly into the room of the tower above the basement 
The basement itself must have been a prison ; it receiv'ed light solely from a 
small rectangular hole, placed high in the wall on the side toward the river, and 
was entered from above by a trap-door. 

The guard-room has one loop-hole in the north wall and another, now partly 
blocked, in the west wall. The entrance doorway has been destroyed and 
most of the dressings of the doorways to the kitchens have also disappeared; 
all these rooms were lighted from the courtyard by windows, now ruinous, 
which had stone seats and were each of two lights. 

• Pi|>e Roll 14 Edw. 1 ,1286, Memb. 26d.; E. 372. 131. 

* Exchequer Accounts 14 Edw. I, 1286; E. 101. 485. 28. 
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The ground-floor chamber of the north-east tower was also for the use of the 
guard and is connected with the guard-room by a passage. Another passage, 
through the wall on the east side of the tower, terminates in a doorway which 
commands the approach to the east barbican. This doorway not only provided 
an opening through which large and heavy missiles could be discharged on 
enemies adv'ancing up the steps but also a means of escape in emergency. On 
one side of the passage to the doorway there is a circular chamber, now partially 
blocked, and on the other a stairway to the first floor. 

The kings chambers are reached by means of stairways running north and 
south through the wall from the cast gateway. I'hat going south led first to the 
newel stairway in the south-east tower and thence by a flight of steps down to 
a window in the east wall of the middle chamber (fig. 8). Except that the great 
chamber extends over the gateway passage these rooms correspond in size with 
those below and are all connected by doorways in the partition walls; the rough 
doonvay to the guard-room commanding the middle gateway is probably of late 
date. One doorway from the great chamber opens directly on to the courtyard, 
12 It. above the ground. Another opens on to a maze of passages and stairways 
in the north-east tower. One of these passages leads to a chapel on the first 
floor of the tower; two others, by different doorways, into one mural chamber. 
I'w'o flights of steps lead down, one to the ground-floor of the tower and the 
other to the east gateway; and a newel stairway rises to the upper floors of the 
tower and the battlements. A garderobe adjoining the mural chamber had two 
windows, one in the outer wall and the other looking into the great chamber. 

'I'here is a fire-place in each of the three chambers, but the only remaining 
cut stonework is a moulded lamp-bracket in the west chamber. In the south 
wall arc the three loop-holes already mentioned. Half of the middle loop-hole, 
which has a garderobe adjoining it, was covered by the partition wall between 
the two chambers, now broken away at this point. At first this and the west 
loop-hole must have been reached by steps up from the ground and aftenvards 
by steps down from the upper floor. The cast loop-hole could always be 
approached by steps up from the mural chaml)er in the tower, as already 
noted. There are four windows in the internal walls to the courtyard and four 
in the east curtain overlooking the barbican. 

The roof over these chambers though originally cov'^ered with shingles was 
probably later cov'ered with lead. It was supported on sev'en pointed stone 
arches similar to those of the great hall; three over the great chamber and two 
over each of the others. All but one, the eastern arch over the west chamber, 
have been destroyed. In 13^7 orders were issued by the Black Prince ‘to 
complete the arches of the hall of the prince’s castle of Conway and repair the 
defects of the castle’, and Sir John de Weston was allowetl * the costs reason- 
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ably incurred by him in making and repairing the arches of the hall... as well 
as other defects in the said castle It is not clear to which hall these orders 
refer, but the only works in the castle which can be definitely attributed to the 
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Black Prince occur in this building. The window from the great chamber to 
the courtyard is of this period, and its insertion would involve the partial if not 
the complete rebuilding of the middle roof-arch of the chamber. 

The windows in the east wall as originally constructed must have been like 

* Regislcrs of Edtoard ///«• Black Princt, i, 46, 61. 
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those on the south side of the great hall—long single lights with transoms. Later, 
probably during the operations of 1347, the jambs below the transoms were 
widened from i ft, 8 in. to 4 ft lhat the jambs have been cut back IxjIow this 
level and are not as originally built is clear from the inside. As enlarged the 
windows were protected on the outside by a grillwork of iron and within by 
wood shutters secured by long timber bars. After the ironwork was wrenched 
out probably in a rough manner, in 1665, the transoms, unsupported and 
perhaps broken, fell away, leaving the windows in their present shouldered form 
(figs, 3, 8 , and pi. liv, fig. i). 

The doorway from the great chamber to the courtyard is at first sight 
difficult to account tor. It has no relationship with the opening from the 
guard-room at the west of the bailey, as has l^een suggested; nor are there any 
vestiges of a gallery between the two. The openings are on different levels, and 
although there are holes at various heights on the face of the wall between them 
none can be associated with regular corbels or beam-holes. In the Exchequer 
Roll of 1286 already referred to there is an entry of a small sum for boards 
bought^ an lam Regis ail superponeniias super froutem porchae cjusilem au/acl 
indicating that there was a timber porch here, which was perhaps reached by 
a movable stairway (fig. 8. and pi. liii, fig. 3). 

'I'he three windows from the south chambers to the courtyard are alike. 
They were each of two lights with tracery of particularly fine design. Most of 
the tracer)' has disappeared, but sufficient exists to indicate the form of the 
complete window. PI. liii, fig. 3 shows two of these windows. The two lights 
were grouped together under a pointed head enclosing three trefoils, the span¬ 
drels bdng pierced by smaller trefoils. The complete window is shown in fig. 9. 
The \yindow from the great chamber to the courtyard is 10 in. higher and 
1 ft. 5 in. wider than these last and retains fragments of tracer)' of a different 
and later design, and was probably inserted in 1347 (pi. liii, fig. 2). It was of 
two lights with reticulated tracer)' and as completed is shown in fig. 10. 

I he chancel of the chapiel is formed in the thickness of the wall on the east 
side of the tower, and is a fine example of the work of the close of the thirteenth 
century. It is apsidal, and is divided into panels by wall-shafts, which support 
the ribs of a groined roof A wall-arcade of trefoiled arches with stone seats 
at the base is carried round the chancel, and above the arcade at the east are 
three lancet \\indo^\s, one in each bay of the apse. I he capitals of the shafts 
are can ed with leaf ornament. At the south-east are the remains of a piscina. 
A rectangular apierture on the south opens to a mural chamber, which is pro¬ 
vided with stone seats, and w’as entered from the central space or nave of the 
chapel. A similar small opening on the north, formerly fitted with a shutter, 

' £. 101.485. 28. 
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passes through to the adjoining window. ‘ Remains of trefoiled arches, which 
are not returned against the wall of the tower, but are in line with those in the 
chancel, seem to indicate that the arcade formerly extended, or was designed 
to extend, weshvard of the chancel arch. The whole of this work is now in an 
advanced stage of decay; the mouldings are weather-worn, many of the vaulting- 




Fig. 9. Windows of the King's Fig. la West Windows of the King's Great 

Cambers, as complete Chamber, as complete 

ribs are destroyed, and much of the wall-arcading is broken away (fig. 11 and 
pi. Liv, fig. 2). 

Two mural chambers, one above the other, and each provided with a 
garderobe, are constructed in the thickness of the wall at the west of the chapel. 
The lower chamber was noted above. The upper chamber was entered from 
the newel stainvay. 11 has a small window looking into the chapel, and a vaulted 
roof, from the summit of which a shaft for ventilation rises to a narrow opening 
on the outside of the tower. 

When Grose visited the castle about 1780 the chapel was known as the 
king’s chamber.* But Pennant, writing about the same time, .suggested that 
the arched recess, i.e. the chancel, which he called an oriel, had l^en a lady’s 

* Op. cit. 
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toilet, and was probably used for that purpose by Queen Eleanor.’ If this 
correct it appeared that some other abode had to be found for 
the king. 1 his tower was accordingly called the Queen’s Tower, a name retained 
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Fig. II. Conway Castle. The Chancel of the Chapel 

even after the true purpose of the recess was understood, and that at the south¬ 
east the king’s tower. But if the name ‘ king’s chamber ’ is misapplied in respect 
to the chapel, the tower itself might well be called the king’s tower. It is 
strongly guarded, has many mural chambers, and means of retreat are provided 
in all directions. The building-work of the castle was in its early stages when 
Edward 1 and Queen Eleanor were at Conway in the early summer of 1283. 

‘ 0/v. df., p. 312. 
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In the following year the king s centre was at Caemarv’on, and he paid only two 
short visits to Conway. But during the campaign of 1295 he spent many weeks 
at Conway castle, and the royal apartments are clearly centred about this tower. 

The principles of fortification adopted at Conway Castle differ considerably 
from those employed in the other Edwardian castles of North Wales, and the 
design must be the work of another master mind. The rolls give no help as to 
his name. There were many master builders: as James of St. Gregory and 
James of St George, master masons; Richard, master engineer; and master 
Laurence and Henry of Oxford, carpenters. But all these men are concerned 
with work after the main walls of the oistle were well advanced; the controlling 
hand is not apparent. In most of the other castles, as at Caeman’on and Harlech, 
the strength of the defence is concentrated on great gatehouses. These powerful 
buildings prov’ide ample accommodation for a strong g^ard of men, and are 
defended at inter\^als by three or more systems of machicolations, portcullises 
and doors. The strength of Conway was in the difficulty of approach; the west 
gateway itself was relatively weak. Again in the other castles the wall walk is 
interrupted by towers and gatehouses, which stand astride, and in some cases 
completely block it. This arrangement was of great value in the event of one 
section of the wall being carried by assault. At Conw ay the w alk is continuous 
all round the curtain walls. 

But these and other peculiarities render the building all the more valuable. 
Despite its weather-w'orn appearance Conway castle is one of the most perfect 
e.xamples of thirteenth-centurj^ fortifications extant; practically every stone has 
left a trace, and could be replaced. The careful removal of i\y and other 
vegetable growth from the walls, and the arrest, as far as possible, ot further 
decay are w’orks much to be desired for the preservation of this in\aluable 

monument 

In conclusion, 1 desire to express my thanks to the Towm Clerk of Conway 
for permission to carry out a surv'ey, which was conducted at various periods 
during fiva years; to the borough surv’eyor for valuable help in the examination 
of the ca.stle; and to our Fellow Mr. L. F. Salzman for assistance with the 
documents at the Public Record Office. All the drawings were made by the 
writer himself, from his own measurements, and he is also lesponsible for all 

the photographs. 
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IX. The Halberd in Bronze Age Europe 
A Study in Prehistoric Origifts, Evolution, Distribution, and Chronology 

By SeAk P. 6 Ri'ordAin, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., M.RJ.A. 

Introduction ‘ 

The halberd is of sufficiently frequent occurrence and of a sufficiently dis- 
tinctiv^e character to be a most useful ‘ type fossil' by which may be traced 
connexions and the trend of cultural developments in prehistoric Europe. That 
another paper on the subject is not a superfluity in archaeological literature is 
evident from the lack of any paper dealing at once with the Irish and Conti¬ 
nental material. That this paper should be written in Ireland is fitting because 
the amount of the Irish material is so large. When Coffey wrote his valuable 
paper on ‘Irish Copper Halberds' (frequently referred to in the following 
pages), he had before him the material in the National Museum of Ireland, 
which comprised at that time 49 halberds. This number has in the meantime 
increased to 71, while the total number of Irish halberds of which I have been 
able to get particulars is 143,67 having known localities. This body of material, 
which is considerably greater than that from any other country, makes it clear 
that the part played by Ireland in the story of the European hdberd must have 
been an important one. When we come to study the ^q^ology, evolution, and 
distribution of the weapon, we shall get further proof of this importance. 

In dealing with the subject it is found that chronological considerations 
arc of prime importance, and the solution of these, involving, as it does, the 
presentation of all the associated finds, gives also the cultural background for 
the halberd. I therefore, in this paper, first give an account of the hoards and 
grave-groups which contain halberds; then, following a short note on definition 
and material, I discuss typology and distribution. Halberd-types of non- 
metallic substances and some analogous weapons of metal are presented in a 
search for prototypes and degenerations of the halberd proper. W'hile in the 

* Abureviations (Others used are obvious in meaning): P.RJ.A. = Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, J.RAJ. = Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute-', J.R.SAJ. — Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, Ireland', P.SA S.= Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland) Ebert 
= Reallexikon dcr I'orgeschichte, Berlin, 1924; Montelius: Die Chron. = Die Chronologic der tUteslen 
Dronzfzeit in Nord-Deutschland und Skandtnavien (Braunschweig, 1900); P.Z. = Praehistonsche Zeit- 
sehrifl) A.uJi.l''. = Lindenschmit: Altertumcrunscrer heidnischen Porceit; NMD = National Museum 
of Ireland, Dublin; B = Municipal Museum and Art Gallery, Belfast; BM = British Museum; 
NMS = National Museum of Scotland, Edinburgh ; NMW = National Museum of Wales, Cardiff; 
P = Private possession; Mainz = ROmisch-Germanisches Central-Museum, Mainz. 
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main portion of the paper conclusions are sometimes forced upon one’s notice 
by the material itself, or cannot be altogether avoided in the text, I have tried 
to keep the deductions separate from the facts on which they are based, and 
they are therefore presented at the end. 

The Question of Date: The Evidence of Hoards and other Associations 

As must frequently be the case with archaeologioil deductions, chance has 
played a great part in the evidence upon which the so far accepted dating of 
the halberd in Great Britain and Ireland is based. The subject of the halberd 
having been treated comprehensively in English in only one paper,’ and the 
writer of that paper having had before him the evidence of but a single 
associated find, all subsequent deductions have been coloured by this hoard, 
which thus achieves an importance, l^ccausc of its priority, which at this stage 
will have to be carefully considered. 

In the following pages it is proposed to present a summary of all associated 
finds of halberds however much the evidence may be at variance with the 
orthodox dating. Only those are omitted where there is definite ground for 
doubting the association; and in cases where reasonable doubt may be cast 
upon the individual find we shall discuss the matter on the basis of the available 
information, leaving, however, a general discussion of date to follow the com¬ 
plete citation of the datable finds. 


Ireland 

Near Birr, Offaly (fig. i). 

This find is first brought to notice in Coffey’s paper on Irish Copper Celts* and is 
further discussed by him in his halberd paper* where he deals with Professor Gowland’s 
views* on the subject of the type of the axes. The find was made in 1892 near Birr and 
the objects, consisting of ‘ three copper celts, a fragment of a fourth (butt end), a copper 
halberd, and a short blade of copper of somewhat similar form *, were brought to a Mr. 
Morrison of Birr from whom they were obtained by Mr. Robert Da^'* of Cork. The only 
information regarding the find is that the objects were found under the bog in the white 
clay. It is interesting to note that Professor Gowland in his paper already cited repro¬ 
duces Coffey's plate and states* that ‘the uppermost celt, the halberd and the short blade 
were found together*. Whether in the intervening years further information had come 
to lighten which Professor Gowland saw fit to omit the other objects which Coffey states 
were found with the halberd we have now no means of ascertaining; but it is well to 
p)oint out here that the objects had already passed through the hands of at least three 

‘ Coffey, P.R.I.A. x.wii (1908-9), 94 (quoted as ‘Coffey’ in lists at end of this paper). 

* J.RA.L xxxi (1901), 295. » pp. 95. 99,113. 

* J.RA.I. xxxvi (1906), 24. 

* Catalogue of Day Collection (London 1913), 40, no. 285. 
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Fig. I. Birr, OfTaly (J). Fig. x Letterkcnny, Co. Donegal ( 4 ). Fig. 3, Moylough, Co. Sligo ()), plan after Morris. 
Fig. 4. Stoke Fcn^, Norfolk (alt | except full-length swords) 

(The numbers beside the halberds in the illustrations correspond with those in the lists at the end of the paper) 
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individuals before they reached Coffey for publication. Furthermore, while the halberd 
can seemingly be identified in the CaUilogue of the Day Sale as no. 285, it is not given 
a find-place there, nor can an^* of the celts there listed be recognized as those from the 
Birr find. VVe must also notice that the object described by Coffey as * a short blade of 
copper of somewhat similar form ’ (i.e. similar to the halberd) shows in his figure a saw- 
like edge, while the fragment of a fiat axe in his figure 55 has 'been rubbed down to a 
sharp edge at the butt apparently for use as a small implement ’. \Vc are not informed 
if this interference with the find look place in ancient or recent times, but the serrating 
of the edge of the halberd-fragment would certainly seem to be such as might have been 
done after the finding of the object.* To sum up, the whole points to delay between the 
discovery of the objects and their arrival in the Day Collection; and, since a case might 
be made for the non-association of the objects quite as well as for their association, we 
must say that undue weight should not be placed upon this find, upon which so far the 
whole dating of the halberd in Ireland has rested. 

Lclterkcnny, Co. Donegal (fig. 2). 

In Salisbury Museum is a tanged chisel (no. 520), and in the Brackstonc Catalogue, 
to which collection the object belonged, occurs the note : 

520 Chisel or arrow found with the scythe 519 at Letterkenn^', Co. Donegal. 

June 1852. 

The word ‘ scythe ’ can refer only to a halberd of the curved type, and the relerant 
entr)', which docs not give much in the wa3' of description, mentions rivets and therefore 
seems to confirm this: 

519 Fine specimen (recently' found June 1852) at Lcttcrkcnn}', Co. Donegal—the 

rivets perfect. 

This halberd is not at present among the Salisbury' collections but is, I believe, 
identical with one in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (no. 1927-2831), the catalogue 
entry for which ascribes it to Lctterkcnny, Co. Donegal, and gives the note ‘ Brackstonc, 
1849’. This specimen is mentioned by Evans.* We find a discrepancy between the 
Salisbury' and the Ashmolean catalogues—if the halberd was found in 1852 it could not 
have been in the Brackstonc collection in 1849. This, however, is not a serious point, 
as a mistake may easily have been made in cither entry, and on the available information 
it seems safe to conclude that the halberd is the one which the Brackstonc catalogue 
ascribes to Letterkenny and which was said to have been found in association with the 
tanged chisel. That they were rcal^' found together we have nothing more definite to 
go on than the information here given. 

Moylough, Co. Sligo (fig. 3),* 

The halberd-find here to be dealt with is the only Irish associated find regarding 
which we can feel quite sure of the authenticity of the details of discovery*. A cist was 

* Dechclette (ii, 275) deals witli bronze saws of prehistoric dale. None has been found in Ireland, 
but Wheeler {Prehtsioric and Poman ff 'ales, 1631 notes one from W'alcs. 

* Bronze Jmpiemaiis, 263. 

* lix 11929), 113; Heniy Morris, 'Ancient Graves in Sligo and Roscommon ’. 
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discovered in June 1928 by a man engaged in raising sand and was examined by Mr. 
Morris 'before it had been despoiled in any way It was found that the cist con^sted 
of four side slabs, the longer sides being parallel, the shorter not. In the cist were found 
about one cubic foot of cremated bones, and a halberd which had evidently been burnt. 
It was much corroded, shrivelled up from heat, and broken (in ancient times) across the 
middle. 

The covering-slab next claims our attention. It is marked with a rather indistinct 
line consisting of a series of arcs, made by pitting the surface with a shar|>pointcd 
instrument. This ornament was on the under side of the stone and was not placed 
centrally. It will be seen from the photograph that this surface of the slab is chemically 
marked by the soil except where it covered the cist. 

IJillszvood Td., Parish oj K'tlconnell, Co. Cahvajy (Rgs. 49 and 50, nos. 99-105). 

A further find, which may be mentioned here, docs not give much assistance in 
chronology since only halberds were found in the hoard. The find, consisting of seven 
very fine halberds, was made in 1850 during the work of constructing the Midland Great 
Western Railway, and was communicated to the Royal Irish Academy* by G. W. 
Memans, Cliicf Engineer. The seven halberds were found ‘about two and a half feet 
under the surface of a shallow bog . . . stuck in a bunch in the ground, with the points 
down. No other relics appeared near them.’ The rivets (complete on four specimens) 
goto show that the halberds had been already hafted, the handles having been detached 
before the deposition of the blades in the ground. The hoard would seem to have been 
the property of an ancient craftsman who had brought those halberds together cither for 
the purpose of re-hafting them or (and in this connexion we must note their late type) of 
using the metal for other purposes. 

Co//o;t Afoss, CoUon, Co. Dozen (fig. 46, nos. 53-5). 

Yet another find which contained halberds only was found in the ' moss ’ (bog) in 
Cotton Towmland, Co. Down, about the middle of the last centurj'. The find remained 
the property of the farmer’s family until about 1920 when it was acquired by Mr. 11 ugh 
Kirk of Newtownards, from whom it came into the possession of the National Museum 
of I rcland. 


Great Britain 

S/oke Ferry, Norfolk (fig. 4). 

In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, are the following objects said to have been found 
together at Stoke Ferrj', Norfolk: 

halberd, which seems to be of copper; * 

3 broken spiear-heads of late Bronze Age type ; 

2 leaf-shaped swords, one broken in three, the other in four pieces; * 
bronze sword-chape, with slighth'hollowed sides, rounded base, and faces decorated 
with horizontal and vertical fluting.* 

‘ P.R.I.A. iv. 565 ; Wilde, Catalogue, 450. 

* Ibid. 283. 


* Evans, Bronze Imptanents, 270, 465. 

* Ibid. 305, fig. 373. 
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This hoard is referred to in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries ‘ under the 
date,30th Januaiy 1873, when there were exhibited by J. W. Flower, Esq., F.G.S., the 
following objects: » 1» . 

Two leaf-shaped swords, and three spear-heads, all broken; found together on 
the banks of the nver Wissey, near Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

It will be noticed that there is here no mention of the chape or the halberd. The 
latter, however, bears 'Hoard Stoke Feriy’upon it in Evans's writing and he states that 
It was found with the other objects (p. 270). The patination bears this ouL The damaged 
hoardobjects points to the probability of their belonging to a founder’s 

I Vroxcter, Shropshire (fig. 5). 

in the British Museum is ascribed (label 
and catalogue) to W rexham Denbighshire, and is registered as having been found together 
with n small knife-dagger (L. 108 cm ). This information is evidently based on a statc- 

Ready, from whom the British Museum purchased the objects, 
but the halberd IS already mentioned several times* in archaeological literature, and in 
written ^wm as having been found in Shropshire, and no mention is made 
taxing ^en found together w ith it. Following the Register entry, however, 
the Bntish Museum Bronze Age Guide (1920), p. 29, mentions the objects as having bceii 
found together and as commg from Denbighshire, and again Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler 
h^ita ingly publishes them in h.s Prehistoric and Roman Wales (1925)* as found at 
Wrexhan^ The whole matter has been very carefully dealt with by Miss Lily F. Chitty 
in .'//vVj. Camb and in view of this it is not necessary to go further into the matter here 
since Miss Chitty s argurnents* are convincing as to the find-place being in Shropshire-* 
and doubts as to the asscK.atiori of the halberd and knife-daggeV (repeated and empSzed 
in conversation with the wnter) should rule out this find for the purpose? o7 the 

complSSs?.^ inMcd here foT^hc sake of 

A rrcton Daivn, Isle of Wight. 

Ihc famous Arreton Down hoard and sueecsts 
t daggcr-like blades contained therein may be a halberd. A study of his 

^•.'“"’PanyMng Sir Augustus Franks’s • communication on the find 
fads, however, to convince one that the implements in question are other than daggers. 

• Vol. v (1870-73), 425. 

FwJ."i“^T‘ltiJ;X' ««■ 45 ; Kemble, //car 

• on"?.'' -lrd..Jo„rH. ii, 4.4; ii,W. a™i, ,63. 

pp. 141. 144. fig. 43. 4 ^ 


• ml- u r. . «*xxiii (1928), 200. 

T jyhich are accepted by Davi^ T/u Prehistonc and Roman Ranains of Denbighshire, i8 

-exhlm'^ " ^ suggests that the mistake arose through a humed reading of'Wroxeter* 


' Wrexham ’. 
• p. 460. 


for 


• Arthaeoiogia, xxxvi, 326. 
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S/uif, Edink'tUe, Morayshire (fig. 6). 

In the National Museum of Scotland is a halberd from Sluic, Morayshire, which is 
said to have been found in association with two flat axes of bronze. Again it is nccessaiy 
carefully to consider the evidence on which the statement of association is based. In his 
very useful paper on Scottish Hoards' Mr. Callander names the Sluie find, but is not 
certain of the authenticity of the association : * 

It is understood that these two axes were found in association with a halberd, 
though the record is not quite clear on this point. 

However, discussing the dating of second period objects he says : * 

Only one hoard, from Sluie, Morayshire, shows the flat axe associated with the 
halberd ; but this association is well established in Ireland and England. 

We now turn to the original record of the find' and we learn that on Monday, 
1st April i86i, there were exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland : 

Two celts or axe-heads of bronze, about 6 inches long, and 3 inches across, and 
a Spear-head or Dagger-blade of bronze, ii inches long and 3J broad at the base 
which is rounded and pierced with four holes for fixing to a handle. These weapons 
were found at Sluie, on the Findhorn, and were e.xhibited by Sir John Dick Lauder, 
Bart. 

It will be noticed from this excerpt that there is no definite statement that the articles 
were found together. The find is again dealt with in 1873* in an account of some Scottish 
Bronze Axes 'which apparently have been tinned Here the original find publication 
is referred to but is read as an evidence that the bronze axes 'were found .. . along with 
a broad dagger of bronze ’. 

On this matter Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler kindly writes to me as follows, 5th July 1933: 

When in Edinburgh the other day I had a look at the halberd and flat axes said 
to have been found in association at Sluie, Morayshire. It is, of course, veiy risky 
to judge merely by a patina since the metal may not in each case be identical (e.g. the 
halberd may be copper and the axes bronze), but I should certainly say that from 
general appearance the association is to be doubted. The patina of the halberd differs 
notably from that of the axes. 

Islay, Argyll {fig. 7). 

This find, like the last, is in the National Museum of Scotland and consists of 
a halberd, two socketed axes, a looped spear head, and a palstave with recesses on the 
sides instead of on the faces. All the objects arc damaged—it w'ould seem in ancient 

' P.S.AS. Ivii (1922-3), 127. * Ibid. 128. » Ibid. 

* Ibid iv (18^), 187; Childe, Prthist. of Scot. 100, regards the association as doubtful. 

* P.SAS. ix (1873), 428. 

* At least one of the Sluie axes certainly seems to have been tinned over part of its surface, but 
when this was done is another question. The author quoted above makes a good case for prehistoric 
tinning, a process w'hich is doubted in Ebert, 14, 537 (article by Gotze). 
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times. The acquisition of the objects by the Purchase Committee for the Museum and 
Libraiy, 18th June 1881 to 3rd June 1882, is recorded as follows’ :— 

Hoard of bronze objects, found in Islay, consisting of one broad bronze Blade, 
one Spear-head, two Socketed Celts, and a small Palstave, all much injured. 

This hoard, beyond being mentioned in Mr. Callander’s paper, does not appear to 
have been further dealt with in archaeological literature. From the damaged nature of 
the objects it would appear to be a founder’s hoard. The presence of the palstave and 
the looped spear-head together with the socketed a.xes would seem to place its dating 
back in the early part of the late Bronze Age. The palstave claims attention because of 
the method of hafting. The septum between the flanges is at right angles to the blade, 
making probable an adze form of mounting. These implements, rare everywhere, are 
of more frequent occurrence in Ireland than in Britain. 

Bishop's Aim, Elgin (fig. 8). 

In the National Museum of Scotland is a cast of a fragment of an implement with 
a broad mid-rib which is evidently part of a halberd. The original is in Elgin Museum 
and was found in a cist at Bishop’s Mill, Elgin. No further information is available and 
we know nothing of the type of burial which it accompanied.* 

New Machat\ Aberdeenshire (fig. 55, nos. 7-9). 

Before concluding the enumeration of hoards from Great Britain we must mention 
three hoards which contained halberds only. The first, from New Machar, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, consisted of three halberds which are now in the Anthropological Museum, Aber¬ 
deen University. We are informed that they were 

Found while making a bridge over a ditch on a farm. All three lay together 
between the subsoil and a layer of moss about two feet thick, from which some 
years before a bank of moss eight to ten feet thick had been removed.* 

Kingarth, Bute (fig. 55, nos. 10-12). 

The wording of the original report * of this find is ambiguous and may be construed 
to mean that three halberds or five were found; Callander inclines to the latter inter¬ 
pretation * : — 

. . . believed to have consisted of five, though only three seem to have survived. 
Again, all three are very damaged, one of them (DJ. 10) being particularly corroded. 
The patina is dark rust coloured suggesting that they were found in a bog. 

Baile-nan-Coille, Siralh Brora, Sutherland. 

There were exhibited • to the Societ3' of Antiquaries of Scotland on 8th May 1882 
by the Duke of Sutherland ;— 

Two broad Bronze Blades ... of the class of extra large dagger blades, with 
a broad base, and tapering rapidly to a rounded point, the base being pierced with 

' PSA.S. xvi (1882), 409; Childe, Prehfsf, of Seat. loo. • Childe, loc. at. 

* Catalogue of Aberdeen Univ. Museum. * P.SA.S. iv (i8^), 396. 

* Ibid. Ivii (1922-3), 132. « Jbid. xvi (1882). 240. 
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rivet holes. The large one measured lo inches long by four inches broad across 
the base; the other is without either point or base; the^'' have been fixed it is 
supposed as axeheads to wooden handles . . . they were discovered by a road- 
contractor during a search for gravel near Baile-nan-Coille, Strath Brora at the 
foot of a slope, one foot deep in the gravel under three feet of soil, some of which 
had doubtless been washed down from above. About a mile’s distance from the 
place to the north there is a group of thirteen hut circles and many tumuli within 
a low turf fence .... The blades ... arc now preserved in the Duke’s Museum at 
Dunrobin. 

Backside of Aldie, Craigion, Kinross (fig. 9). 

A find which, as far as I know, has never been published has been brought to my 
notice by Dr. Margaret Mitchell of Edinburgh. It consists of two halberds, both badly 
corroded, and some urn fragments. Dr. Mitchell writes as follows 

The association with the urn is somewhat v'ague but here are the particulars. The 
label beside the halberds reads: 

‘ No. 52. Two bronze spearheads found along with cinerary urn about 1854 to 
the west of the old farm—Town, Backside of Aldie. Donor, Mr. Robert Tillburn, 
Craigton, Kinross.' 

Now there are no urn fragments exhibited with the halberds. The only pieces of 
cinerary urn are in an adjoining case completely unlabelled and unidentifiable. 
They arc numbered 153 but in the catiilogue 153 is registered as a fire stick from 
New Zealand and there is absolutely no mention of cincrar3' pottery at all. . . The 
um fragments constitute about two-thirds of a moderate sized cinerary urn. The 
type is a degenerate form of overhanging rim, and the ornament incisions. 


Continental Materiai. 

The number of continental associated finds of halberds is large but is rather 
restricted in area, the largest number having been recorded in Germany. Though most 
of these finds are well known—indeed much better known than those in Great Britain 
and Ireland—it is thought \yell to give a resume of the circumstances of and objects in each 
find as far as these arc available. 

Germany, Western Poland, and Austria 
Leubingen, Prov. Saxony (fig. io).‘ 

The remarkable nature of the grave covered by the Leubingen tumulus no less than 
the interest of its contents makes this burial of great importance, and it is desirable that 
we should study it at some length. 

The tumulus, one of the largest in ThOringen, had a height of 8-5 m., a diameter 
of 34 m., and a circumference of 145 m. Three strata showed during the cxcava- 

‘ A veiy full account of the excavation at Leubingen, with reference to the earlier publications, 
to the excavator’s notes, and description of the finds, is given by Hofer in Jahresschrifi J(kr die Vor- 
g^huhU der s&chsisch tharingisehen Ld$tdcr, v (1906). 1-59. Further references will be found in 
Ebert, vii, 286. See also Chiide, Danube, aja. 
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lion: an upper layer, 2 m. in depth, containing Slavonic burials; an intcr^'ening 
earthen layer, almost 4J m. thick; and under this in the centre a caim, over 2 m. high, 
which covered the burial. The method of burial was elaborate in the extreme when 





Fie. 11. Obhuusen, 

Fig, la Leubingen burial and grave-goods Kreis Querfurt. Hal- 

InfterHofer) herd (!) (oner librer) 


considered in relation to prehistoric burials in general. The surface of the ground was 
paved with stones set into the softened surface of the clay; a ditch 2 m. broad and \ m. 
deep was dug to form a circle of 20 m. diameter around the centre of the tumulus and 
to serve as a boundary for the subsequently erected cairn. At the centre was erected 
a wooden lean-to structure, rectangular (3 9 m. long. 21 m. broad inside its foundation 
ditch) in plan, and in cross-section an inverted V. The ridge-pole was supported by 
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a heavy upright at the southern end and by seven lighter wooden supports from each 
side—the ends of these being set in the trench where they were held in position by 
a setting of stones. At the southern end four timbers, similar to those at the sides, 
scrx'ed to cariy' the planks which closed that end. The northern end was left open. 
The sides were closed by the fastening on (by means of wooden pegs) of planks which, 
having a flat under surface and a convex upper surface, were evidently made by splitting 
them from the outer portion of tree-trunks. Where these planks did not fit closely the 
interstices were closed with a filling of plaster. As a final covering the whole was 
thatched, the thatch layer being about 15 cm. in thickness. The description of the 
construction of the grave-chamber as given by 1 lofer, and of which the foregoing is 
a brief abstract, shows the workmanship to have been of a high quality and such as 
indicated a considerable tradition of woodwork. 

Over the whole surface covered by the tumulus were found liberal traces of fire, 
showing that ceremonial fires were burnt before the building of the mortuar3'-house and 
the construction of the cairn. 

Within the house were found lying on the boarded floor a skeleton of an old man 
with corresponding grave-goods, while at right angles across this skeleton was found 
that of a girl of about ten years also accompanied by suitable grave-olTerings. The stones 
which formed the cairn covering the mortuarj'-house were laid as far as possible in 
overlapping positions and constituted a further protection against damp from above for 
the house and its contents. Indeed the structure could only be attacked by damp from 
below, as is shown by the fact that the flooring and lower portions of the house were in 
an advanced stage of decay while the upper portions were well preser\'ed. An interest¬ 
ing evidence of the importance of the j>ersons interred in this tumulus is the labour 
expended on the provision of stones for its construction, because, since the neighbour¬ 
hood of Leubingen is practicall}' stoneless, this material had to be transported many 
miles—the various kinds of stone coming from diflerent districts. 

We must now consider the grave-goods found with the skeletal remains in the 
mortuary’-house. 

At the left side of the male skeleton and near his feet were found the fragments ol 
an um which has since been restored. The uni when found was surrounded by a 
setting of stones. When restored the vessel was found to have a height of 39-5 cm. and 
a breadth of 38 cm. measured at a height of 16 cm. The neck, which is marked off from 
the body of the um by two incised lines, has a polished black surface, while the body is 
brownish-red, rust-coloured, and is marked b^' a pattern of finger-markings which run 
parallel to each other diagonally over the surface leaving intermediate high ridges. 
Two small ears span the border between body and neck of urn. Further fragments 
were also found and are believed to be remains of vessels used at the funeral feast. 
These also show careful polishing on a fine clay slip of black or red colour, and exhibit 
further the out-curved neck and the ornamentation of lightly incised lines or rows 
of dots. 

Opposite the um lay a hone, 21 2 cm. long, 69 cm. broad, and 3 4 cm. thick in the 
middle. Near this was laid a stone adze of serpentine, 30-8 cm. long. The direction of 
the boring, its narrow diameter, and the fact that tracings of the fastenings were recog- 
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nizablc when the implement was found, enable the method of mounting to be reconstructed 
with tolerable certainty, and show this method to have been a veiy interesting one. 
According to Klopfleisch the hole was intended to receive a wooden peg, which held in 
position two side pieces, which were then fastened to the wooden handle, and for further 
security the whole was bound round, leaving the marks shown in Klopfleisch's drawing.* 

The handle of the implement must have rested towards the right hand of the male 
skeleton as also that of the halberd, the blade of which was placed near the adze. The 
blade of the halberd is 20-7 cm. long, 6-6 cm. broad, and has a well-marked mid-rib. The 
latter is ornamented at the broader end by two triangles of parallel incised lines. It is 
interesting to note that the point of the halberd is not sharp, and that the edges are less 
sharp than those of the dagger found with it.’ The marks of the wooden shaft are clear 
In the oxydized surface of the weapon, and show that it was hafted as a halberd and not 
as a dagger. They show further that the blade was not set at right angles to the shaft, 
but formed an obtuse angle therewith. Onl}' one half of one of the three rivets which 
fastened the blade to the shaft is now forthcoming, but from this rivet, and from a drawing 
by Klopfleisch, we find the thickness ol the shaft to have been 2-5 cm. The rivets had 
high domed heads. The wood of the shaft is considered to have been white-thorn. 

L3Mng across the halberd was found a dagger-blade, while the others were found 
crossing each other near the knees of the skeleton. The three blades were in length, 
respectively, 126 cm., ii-6cm., and 8-5 cm. All showed, when found, remains of the 
wooden shafts, and, on the second largest, part of the handle with a winding of broad 
bronze wire was recognizable. The dagger-blades were found to have had sheaths, one 
of oak-bark, the others of leather. The two larger had handles of whitethorn; that of 
the smaller was of ash. 

Near the right foot of the skeleton lay two bronze axes with low side-flanges, their 
lengths being, respective!}', 14 2 cm. and 13-8 cm. The former has a very faintly marked 
stop-ridge. 

Near the a.\cs, and in such a position that their shafts must have reached near to 
the right hand of the skeleton, were found three bronze chisels. There is a doubt in 
Hofer’s report as regards the hafting of these implements. Holer believed all three 
were hafted, while Klopfleisch thought that both ends of each were used (for boring stone, 
he suggested). The probability seems to be that the largest, which has one blunt end, 
was hafted, as also was the smallest which had a tang (now broken) at one end, suggesting 
such a purpose, and was, in an}' case, shown in a wooden handle in a drawing by 
Klopfleisch. The third, medium-sized, has a sharp edge at both ends, and would seem 
not to have been permanently hafted, though one might suggest that during use 
either end could have had fitted to it a wooden or bone sleeve. The lengths of the 
three implements are 20-6 cm., 15-3 cm., and 8-i cm., respectively, and if our supposition 
that two were hafted is correct we find that the working end of each expands to a curved 
edge, the expansion reminding one of a modem screw-driver, but the curved edge being 
unlike that of a chisel makes it possible that Klopfleisch was correct in suggesting their 

* Hofer, 16, suggests a similar method of mounting the copper double axes. 

* Hofer, nevertheless, argues against the ceremonial use of the Leubingen halberd and contrasts 
it with the Diskau ones. 
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use for boring—the material on which they were probabl3' used being, however, wood, 
and not stone. The grave-goods, taken as a whole, suggest the worker as well as the 
warrior, and, like the grave-house itself, further point to a tradition of wood-working. 

W'e must now consider the objects which the excavators found with the upper 
skeleton, which, it w'ill be remembered, was that of a child of about ten years of age. 
At the point where the skeletons crossed were found two pins(ro-i and 9 8 cm. in length 
respectively) of gold. Each is of the bent t3'pe,‘ with e^'c-heads and with zig-zag 
ornament on the upper portion. The tj'pc is characteristic of the later portion of the 
Aunjetitz culture.^ 

Another gold ornament was a spiral roll of gold wire, 2 4 cm. long, outer diameter 
0-5 cm., inner 0-28 cm. The wire is o-8 mm. in thickness. 

The finest of the gold objects was a massive oval arm-ring, the outside measurements 
of the axes being 8-45 and 7-1 cm., the inner being 6 75 and 5-35 cm. The inner surface, 
which in wearing would not be seen, is plain, while the outer is deeply fluted, giving a 
design of six grooves and five broad ridges, each alternate ridge being ornamented with 
diagonal grooving.* 

Finally were found Uvo gold finger-rings constructed from wire of 2* mm. thickness. 
The rings are so constructed that when one turn of the wire is almost completed it is 
brought back in the opposite direction, making two further turns. This, as Hofer points 
out, has the effect of showing, when the ornament is worn on the finger, three turns of 
the wire on the outside, while only one passes on the inside of the finger. 

Ohhausen, Kreis Quer/nti {fig. ii). 

As an addendum to his account of the Leubingen tumulus Hofer gives details of 
other burial-finds of the same period and area. Among them he deals ‘ with a halberd 
and a small handlcd-pot which, in the Catalogue of Halle Museum, arc (under the 
numbers 2307 II and 2308 II) described as from Obhausen, Kreis Querfurt, no further 
information being there given beyond the fact that they were purchased in 1885 from 
Potzelt, a Halle merchant. Hofer is satisfied that there is sufficient evidence to justify 
the assumption that the two objects were found together, but he doubts the authenticity 
of the given find-place, and suggests as an alternative that the objects in reality came 
from the large tumulus of Nienstedt, giving as his ground for this opinion the fact that 
the finds from the tumulus in question were so meagre in comparison with the size of 
the monument. He is of the opinion that the objects actually found during the c.\cavation 
were removed by the workmen unknown to the director of the excavation (Klopfleisch), 
and later found their way to the Halle Museum in a circuitous manner. A bronze 
flanged axe of constricted form was also sold in 1885 by the same person to Halle 
Museum, and Hofer makes the further suggestion that this also came from the Nienstedt 
tumulus. All this is, however, surmise, and nothing can now be done to prove or disprove 
it. VVe may, however, accept the supjjosition that the halberd and the pot were found 
in association, and shall now give a short description of these objects. 

• Of the kind known in German as Bdhmisrhe sHMarligr Os€nnadcl. 

* Seger in Ebert, i, 263. 

=■ The Merseburg arm-ring, Montelius, Du Chon. 42, fig. 107, is the only close parallel. 

‘ Jahressfhrifi fur die Vorgeschchte der sdclisisfh tliunngischen Lender, v ’(1906), 89. 
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The halberd is 23 cm. in length and 9-5 cm. in breadth. It is supposedly of copper,’ 
and has a well-developed mid-rib. It has three rivets (2-2 cm. in length), with flat ham¬ 
mered heads, and a further semicircular space, as for a fourth, on the edge. It shows 
the mark of the haft, and was clearly fastened thereto at an obtuse angle. 

The pot (of dark gre}' material) is 6 7 cm. high. It has an S-profilc, with the handle 
close under the rim, and is of a rare Aunjetitz type. Hofer mentions the finding of a 



Fig. la. Cothen (after Bcthge) 


similar pot at Altcnbeichlingen, Kreis Eckartsberga, together with a beaker showing 
cord ornamentation.* This seems to give confirmation to Childe’s theory of the coming 
together of the Aunjetitz culture and the Corded Ware people. 


Cothen (fig. 12). 

One of the most interesting of the Continental finds is that from Cothen in which 
a halberd occurs in association with a hybrid type of bronze axe, the latter being an 
object that caused considerable difficulty to the writer who first brought the hoard to 
scientific notice,* because, as he remarked, there are united in it quite early and late 
forms. The halberd is of the type to be noted in the Diesau hoard and elsewhere, and 
is such as might have been attached to a metal handle. The axe is clearly the result of 
cop3^ing, in the casting of the weapon, a flanged axe bound by wire to its wooden haft. 
The lower part of the weapon is still in the form of the simple slightly flanged axe, but 
the wire binding has become a residual feature cast on the upper part ol the axe, and 
forming merely an ornament on the outside surface of the socket. A rivet-hole shows 
the manner in which this axe was fastened to the handle. Of particular interest is the 
fact that the craftsman cast not only the imitation of the wire binding, but also of the 
lower projecting ends of the split wooden haft, such as they would appear on the proto¬ 
type. This example brings under consideration the whole question of the evolution of 
the socketed axe, which has been for so long regarded as having followed the typology 
represented in the well-known figure in the Bronze Age Guide of the British Museum.* 
The evolution there given, however, does not really represent the actual course of 

’ Hofer, op. cit., 90. * Op. cU., 90, footnote. 

• Bethgc in Mannus iii (1923), 42: ‘ Das Tollcnbcil macht uns allerlei Kopfzerbrcchen.’ 

* 1920 ed., a6. 
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development of the weapon in any country, and the Cothen example shows how different 
from it this development actually was,' Nor is the Cothen axe the only evidence showing 
the development directly from the flanged to the socketed tj'pe: Kossinna figures several 
other axes, while again there are still further examples in various Scandinavian museums. 
Professor Jacob-Friesen has realized this development, and shows the various ways in 
which the axe developed : * 

(i) by the introduction of side flanges and stop-ridge it developed to the palstave, 
which did not develop further, being indeed itself a very’ serviceable weapon; 

(ii) from the flanged axe with wire binding, to the socketed axe of long narrow 
typ^, and then to the normal type of socketed axe of shorter and broader make; 

(iii) from the flanged to the winged axe from which it is possible the socketed axe 
also developed. It is also possible that the casting of ornaments in the form of 
r^idual wngs on some socketed axes may merely represent the influence of the 
winged axe on the socketed form, and need not be taken as being, to any real extent, 
evidence that the socket developed from the coalescing of the wings. 

All this is of interest in regard to the question of the date of the association in which 
we find the Cothen halberd, since it is important that we bear in mind that we have to 
do here with an axe in the direct line of evolution, and not, as may be suggested, a ‘ freak ’ 
which did not lead to further development. The important point in connexion with the 
matter is that the socketed axe developed directly from the flanged axe of Northern 
Europe, and that if we regard the socketed axe as late we must regard a hybrid example 
such as we have here to deal with as being only slightly earlier; that is to say, that if 
we regard the socketed axe as of late Bronze Age date we must regard the Cothen axe 
as late in middle Bronze Age times. This is made the more evident when we remember 
that the long narrow flanged axe of iNorthem type was made the starting-point of various 
experiments as well as that which led to the evolution of the socketed a.xe. We notice 
this in the example in the figure from Ebert,* which shows a palstave also quite evidently 
developed from the flanged axe, and also showing in its ornament the influence of the 
binding of the earlier weapon. We must bear in mind in this connexion that the Western 
Europeim type of palstave occurs in Northern Germany and Scandinavia as a result of 
Western (Atlantic) influence only, and can readily be distinguished from the native type 
of long narrow outline, out-cur\'ing towards the cutting-edge. 

Kossinna doubts the association of the two weapons because he places the axe late 
in the second period of the Bronze Age (I I b, and more probably 11 r), while he holds that 
halberds belong exclusively to the first period, and cannot therefore regard it as possible 
that two periods not chronologically consecutive should be united in a single find. 
However, Bethge, who exhibited the find, felt that the association might be taken as 
correct.' 

The dimensions of the halberd are not given in the account in Manuus, but those 
of the axe arc: length, 16-25 cm., and 5-56 cm. in breadth at the edge. 

' Discussed by Kossinna, Afamtus iii (1923), 55. 

* Chart in Hanover Museum. * ix, pL io8f. 

‘ ‘Die Fundumstande sind nichi ganz klar, die beiden Bronzen scheinen aber doch zusammen 
zu gehOren.’ 
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Dieskau, Saalkre'ts (fig. 13).* 

In November 1904 there Wiis found near the village of Dieskau at a depth of ’ m, a 
large earthenware pot without a cover, in which was a large hoard of bronzes and amber. 

It was found that in the burial of the hoard the greatest care had been exercised, 
the objects having been packed in the vessel so that they fitted as closely as possible, 
and all available room was utilized to the utmost. The amber had been laid at the 
bottom of the pot, and over this had been placed the bronze rings and other small 
objects, and on the top the halberd-blades and halberds with metal shafts. Wooden 
shafts had evidently not been attached to the halberds when they were buried. 

Only one piece of the vessel remains, and though this is large, it is not sufficiently 
large to allow of a reconstruction of the pot. 

FOrtsch, who reports on the find, examined the neighbourhood of the discoveiy', 
but be3’ond finding two hearths, a hone, and a saddle-qucm, no additional details which 
would throw light on the nature of the hoard arc given, nor is it clear whether these 
last-mentioned objects arc connected with the hoard or not. We may take it as fairly 
certain from the nature of the hoard that we have to do here with a trader’s wares. 

Indescribingthe articles wcshall follow themore detailed description given by FOrtsch: 

Axes .—Two kinds of axes are represented in the hoard: there is one example of 
the flat axe with low side-flanges, and there arc two of the long narrow t^’pe with perfora¬ 
tion for the haft. The former is |x)ssibly the most interesting single object in the hoard 
because of its being unmistakably* of West-European type. Indeed, it is such as could 
be exactly paralleled in Irish and British examples, and there can be little doubt that it 
is an importation to Germany from these islands. 

This axe is 13 cm. long and 650 cm. broad at the cutting-edge. It is ornamented 
with the stroke ornament so common on these axes in Ireland and Britain. It has slight 
side-flanges, and it is thickest in the middle and tapers towards the edge and towards 
the butt-end, this thickest part thus being the junction of the two sloping portions, and 
acting as a stop-ridge. 

The shaft-hole axes (to use Childe’s term —Schmaldxte in German) are 30-50 and 
30-60 cm. in length respectively. The shorter axe is in good preservation and is orna¬ 
mented with raised lines. The shaft-hole is elliptical, and is placed so as to divide the 
weapon into two unequal parts. The ends show the weapon to have been buried in a 
new and unused condition. 

The other axe is not in as good condition, but is in most details similar to the first 
e.KCcpt that the arrangement of the ornamental ribs is different. 

Amber .—The number of amber beads in this find is over 120, and the shape and 
size vary* considerably*. Some are spherical, some are small flat pieces of 10 25 mm. in 
diameter, and there is a double-conical cask-shaped bead 12 mm. in length. Some axe- 
or wedge-shaped forms are perforated along the length. There are a few pieces and 
some fragments which arc bored not along the length but across the breadth. FOrtsch 
holds (no doubt correctly) * that the amber in the hoard is succinite, and of northern origin. 

' Jnhresschriftftlr die Vorgtschichte der sSchsisch-tlmrittgischen Lander, iv (1905), 3; Jacob-Friesen, 
Zur Prdhtsiorie Nordwesisachsens, 1911, 188 f. 

* See J. M. de NavTuro in Geographicai Jonm. Ixvi (1925), 48a. 
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Fig. 13. Dicskau, Saalkrcis (aAer Fortsch) 
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Anu-sp’trals. —Two cylindrical bronze arm-spirals contained in the hoard are 7 cm. 
in height and in diameter, and consist of 13 and ii, respectively, windings of a narrow 
bronze band (3-4 mm. in breadth) of elliptical cross-section. 

Sfiira/'ro/ls .—These bronze spiral-rolls, characteristic ornaments of both early and 
late Bronze Age, and probably to be regarded as hair-ornaments, were found to have 
been strung together with stems of the wild hops which left in the oxydized surfaces a 
mark which made possible the identification of the plant. The length of the individual 
rolls varies between 3 and 7 cm., while the diameter of half is about 5 mm. and of the 
other half 3 mm. There is a total of 23 rolls. 

Brottze-Hngs . — There are ten open neck-rings of bronze with tightly rolled spiral 
ends, and of elliptical form. Theirweightsvaryfrom 205 to 250 grammes. FOrtsch remarks 
that it has been suggested that such rings may have served as coinage. He gives, 
however, evidence of the method of wearing as a neck-ornament from a grave-find in 
which such a bronze ring was found on the neck of a skeleton. 

Anklets. —Of massive bronze rings which Fortsch holds to have served as leg-orna¬ 
ments there are three t^'pes. Four are closed elliptical rings, their individual weights 
vaiy'ing from 470 to 635 gm. They are ornamented with three raised ribs on the portion 
of the ring where in the other types the opening occurs. Two other rings are slightl}’’ open 
(to the extent of 2 50 mm.) and are ornamented near the open ends with five parallel lines. 
The final tw'o examples are also slightly o|>cn, but increase in diameter from the heaviest 
part which is farthest from the opening towards the ends near w'hich the diameter is 
least. At the ends themselves there is a slight swelling of the metal. 

Ann-rings .—There is a total of nine arm-rings of w^hich six arc open rings with 
expanded ends, another is somewhat similar but heavier, one is of faceted cross-section 
and decreases tow'ards the ends, while one is similar to the first six, but being smaller 
must have belonged to a child. 

In connexion with these rings FOrtsch points out that they belong on the whole to 
the first period of the Bronze Age but he quotes Kossinna ‘ as to the fact that the faceted 
type lives on to the second peric^ in Bohemia and Hungary. 

Halberds . — Of halberds, with or w’ithout metal shafts, a total of fourteen e.\amples 
is listed. 

Two of the halberds have metal heads and shafts which have been cast in one piece 
with the blades. The rivets are therefore merely residual features. The lengths of the 
shafts arc, respectively, 21*50 cm. and 26 cm. In both weapons there is an upward 
inclination of the blade as is to be noticed in so many halberds. The third halberd has 
a partly destroyed head and since the fragments have not been found in the vessel the 
weapon must have been put away in its broken condition. In this case the head of 
the metal shaft is separately cast and is fastened to the blade by two conical-headed 
rivets, the heads of which are not in the same axis as the shafts of the rivets. FOrtsch 
holds that this is due to the fact that the maker had before him a halberd which he 
copied as regards the position of the rivet-heads, but since the position of the rivet-holes 
did not quite suit this it necessitated the asymmetrical arrangement of the rivet-heads 
to cover up the discrepancy. Fragments of wood (w’hich were not identifiable) were 

* Zeiischrifl fiir Eihnotogie, xxxiv (1902), 191. 
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found in the bronze fitting, and, since this timber shaft had of necessity to be vciy thin, 
FOrtsch is correct in saying that we cannot re^rd the halberd as a practical weapon. 
The fourth halberd shows still more clearly this same unpractical character. FOrtsch 
suggests that the blade originally belonged to a dagger and was adapted to its new use 
as a halberd by causing the small rivets to connect with the large conical heads which 
held together the blade, wooden shaft, and thin bronze sheath which covered the latter. 

In addition to these examples there are also ten blades somewhat varied in their 
forms and still more varied in the nature and arrangement of the prorision for rivets. 
Some have got large holes for heavy rivets, others have small ones only, while still 
others have both large and small rivet-holes. The larger holes arc in some cases com¬ 
plete ; in others they are on the edge of the blade so as to form a semicircle or three- 
quarters of a circle. The mark of where the blade joins the shaft is, on some of the 
blades, at right angles to the axis of the blade, and, on others, slantingly across it The 
length of the blades varies from 22 50 cm. to 30 cm. 

Pustohl, Ami Buckow, Mecklenburg} 

From the above find-place comes a small hoard consisting of a halberd and a bronze 
arai-ring. The upper part of the handle of the halberd is of bronze and is cast as one 
piece with the blade. The lower end of the handle is missing, but we arc informed that 
the upper part of the shaft had been attached to the lower (not available) part by means 
of a wooden peg which remained in position inside the shaft. The arm-band was of the 
broad type with horizontal ribs. It is described by Montelius as similar to another figured 
in his |>apcr. Lisch points to the similarity between the Pustohl halberd and those from 
the same neighbourhood, at Blengow, Glasin, and Hansdorf, and suggests that these all 
come from the same workshop, a suggestion to which weight is given by the fact that 
all the c.xamplcs come from within a radius of about two miles. 

Stubendorf bet Gnoien (neighbourhood of Dargun), Mecklenburg (fig. 14).* 

In a bog at the above place was found a number of bronze antiquities, and, though 
we have a note that these were not found at the same depth and though there is not 
a certainty' that the whole represents one hoard, they are treated together in his list of 
hoards by Montelius. 

The objects in question consisted of: 

(a) Three bronze arm bands of the broad ribbed type (such as the one in the 
Pustohl find) with 13, 14, and 20 horizontal ribs, respectively. The ribs of one of 
the armlets are ornamented with diagonal markings. 

(b) A necklet or armlet which is quite simple and not ornamented. 

(f) Five daggers which were stuck into the arm-bands. The points of the daggers 
were found pointing upwards and they arc of the type in which handle and blade 

’ Montelius, DU Clirott. 50; Lisch, Meckleuburger Jahrbuch, xxix, 151. 

* Montelius, DU Citron. 48, with other references; Bcitz. DU vorgeschUhllUhen AUertamer des 
Crossherzogiunts Mecklenburg Sclnvenn, 155; also entry in Catalogue of Romisch-Germanisches 
Central-Museum, Mainz, where casts arc preserved. 
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arc cast as one piece; four have oval, and one—the smallest—a rectangular 
handle. 

(tf) About a foot deeper than the daggers was found a halberd. The handle was 
found to contain the core used in casting, which was composed of clay or of sand 
and clay. The three inches at the upper end of the halberd were free from this clay 
core and were found to have contained a wooden peg which served to hold the 
handle to the upper part of the shaft, which in turn was fastened to the separately 
cast blade by two strong rivets. 

{r) An axe with low side-flanges was also found, but it is not known at what depth. 
It proved to be red—as of copper—in colour, as was also the necklet; and Montelius 
supposes these pieces to have been of bronze of a poor tin content. The other 
pieces were of a brown colour as is usual with finds from bogs. 

Lisch ‘ mentions that the pieces of the halberd were found in different places. He 
states that it is certain that the upper end of the weapon with the blade was found, as 
stated above, about a foot deeper than the daggers but that the piece from the lower end 
was found in the neighbourhood in the bog while the remaining fragments were found 
in the cast-out mould. 

The figure of one of the daggers which I reproduce is from the Catalogue of the 
Romisch-Germanisches Central-Museum in Mainz where replicas of some of the objects 
are exhibited. 


Meckenhe'tm (fig. 15). 

During agricultural operations at a place about 3 km. south-west of Meckenheim on 
the north of the Ludwigshafen-Neustadt road an interesting find was made by one of the 
workers: it came later to the Pfalz Museum at Speicr, and is dealt with in a very 
useful paper by Reinecke.* The hoard was found in a hollow in the ground filled with 
black soil and of about J m. diameter. It consists of five pieces, showing a patina of 
dark and light green and partly lightly encrusted with yellow clay. The objects repre¬ 
sented are : a halberd, two axes (one much larger than the other), and two fragments of 
a bronze neck ornament (Halsberge). The last-mentioned two fragments may belong 
to one or to two ornaments. 

The objects have been analysed and the following table shows the resulting pcrcen- 



Halberd, 

Large axe. 

Small axe. 

NeeJk omamtHl, 

Copper 

91-10 

90-90 

92-90 

91-00 

Tin 

7-32 

7-62 

5-61 

7-78 

Antimony 

&86 

0-67 

0-83 

0-98 

Lead 

trace 

0-38 

— 

— 

Iron 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Nickel 


O-OI 

trace 

003 

Phosphorus 

O-OI 

0-03 

003 

0-02 


Thc halberd, of which only a fragment remains, is of the large hca\’y type with 
well-developed mid rib, and had, Reinecke suggests, three rivet-holes. The weapon in 

* Mfckl. Jahrbuch (t86o-i), 138. * Germania, xvi (1932), Heft 4, 267. 
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question is important because it adds to the small number of South German halberds, 
a list of which is given in the article quoted. The fragment to hand has a length 
of 12-3 cm. 

The larger axe is of a heavy type, not cast with side-flanges. Its present length is 
13-3 cm., the maximum breadth, 605 cm. Reinecke remarks on the existence of a flat 
cross-ridge which he says is similar to those on Irish axes of the same type. 



Fig. 14. 


Fig- *5 



Fig. 16 


Fig. 14. Stubendorf. Fig. 15. Mcckenheim (after Rcineckc). Fig. 16. Kuttlau, Kr. Glogao ( 1 ) 




The smaller axe (length 9-1 cm., maximum breadth 3-15 cm.) has side-flanges and 
a cather spoon-shaped outline. Reinecke believes that it is really part of a larger 
weapon and that the original was much longer, its present form being due to secondary 
usage. 

The neck-ornament fragments are 9-8 cm. and 8 9 cm. long, respectively, and are so 
made that the ribs (three on one fragment: two on the other) are cast in the solid, the 
back of the bronzes being flat. It is not possible to say if they belonged originally to 
one or to two ornaments. Reinecke points out that this is the first time that a Habkragen 
has been found in an early Bronze Age context, and it must also be remarked that he 
holds that the find as a whole must be regarded as early in early Bronze Age times and 
not belonging to the end of that sub-period as do the greater number of the finds proper 
to this division of the Bronze Age. Me further suggests that this type of neck-ornament 
is a development from the earlier t3q)e in which a number of separate bars arc incor¬ 
porated and are united by long rivets at the ends,* and that the finding of the developed 
type in an early Bronze Age context at Mcckenheim shows the development to have 

* As in Montelius, Civil. Prim, eti lialie, i, b, pi. 4, fig. 9. 
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taken place in Southern Germany, the spread of the later solid type having taken place 

from there. _ . . r r 1 j *• 

It may also be suggested, however, that this argument is m favour of a late dating 

for the find as a whole, and the mere finding in it of two axes of early type is not 
sufficient to make it a certainty that the hoard belongs to an early part of the early 
Bronze Age. This is particularly the case since the axes have both been subject to 
secondary working. Time for the development of the solid type of Halskragen must be 
allowed even if we admit that we arc dealing with an example from the region of ongin 
of the type. 

Kuttlau, Kr. Glogau (fig. 16). 

The account originally given regarding this find of four bronze^ objects stated that 
the hoard was discovered in a large urn which was covered with stones and was 
surrounded by smaller vessels. It was further stated that the find-place was well known 
as a place where many urns had been found. This account was given orally m connexion 
with the objects which had come into the possession of the Museum for Vorgeschichte 
in Berlin, and is quoted by Seger * who, however, doubts the details given and discusses 
the matter at length. He remarks that while the find-place, the so-called Buiterberg, is 
well knowm as productive of articles of archaeological interest, the finds which had so far 
come to light there were of early Iron Age date; and early Bronze Age antiquities had not 
hitherto been represented. Seger points out that the description of the grave as given 
in the account quoted fits in well with that of an urnfield grave, but, since this implies 
cremation which must be dated at a later period than the Ruttlau objects,^ the account 
of the find cannot be accepted as correct, though it fits well for the majority of the 
discoveries from the Butkrberg. After a somewhat lengthy discussion Seger suggests 
that the find probably represents a grave-offering with a burial under a tumulus of the 
type of the Leubingen tumulus. 

The objects represented in the find arc: 

(fl) A halberd of bronze poor in tin which has three ornamental rivets, the real 
rivets being small and asymmetrically placed. The length of the presen'cd portion 
is 18 cm. The type is, Seger points out, of Hubert Schmidt’s class (I I a) of which the 
only hitherto known example was that from Bethkenhammcr. Kreis Deutschkrone, 
Westpreussen.* The weapon from Kuttlau is similar to the other to such an extent 
as to suggest that both come from the same place of manufacture. 

(6) A dagger, with bronze handle, the length of the portion which remains being 

22 3 cm. 

(r) A flanged axe of the usual type with in-curved sides; length 10 cm. 

{d) A chisel of the type of that found at Leubingen. 

Seger suggests that the find was a grave-offering and reminds us that there is no 
other example of so rich an offering in Silesian early Bronze Age graves. He secs in the 
find a parallel to the grave-finds of Middle and North Germany and suggests that it may 

' G6ize-Festscltrifi,Z\-<)-, Ali-Schlesiat, iii. Heft i, 5. 

» I remark further on this in dealing with typology. 

Ff 
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have been originally covered by a tumulus and that the whole k due to Northern influence 
in the area. 

Neuenheiligett (fig. 17). 

In 1776 a large hoard of bronzes was found near Neuenheiligen during agricultural 




Fig. 17. Neuenheiligen (unmarked pieces of various scales) 


operations. The hoard has been dealt with by various writers, but the list published by 
Montelius ‘ is the most complete and is as follows: 

(a) one large and about sixty small axes with low side-flanges ; 

(A) a double-edged axe with a shaft-hole in the middle from rather pure and unmixed 
copper; 

* Dt> chroti. 41. A full list of references is given. The objects from the hoard in the British 
Museum are reproduced in Childe, Danubt, fig. 143. 
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(c) two hollow-cast long bronze halberd-shafts; the one quite plain with round 
bottom terminal, the other ornamented with transverse bands; 

{d) four broad dagger-blades, two of which probably belong to the above-mentioned 
halberd-shafts. Three are raised in the middle to a flat surface, broad at the upper 
end, narrowing towards the lower and ending as a ridge at the point; the fourth is 
raised to a ridge in the middle. One of the first-named has triangular ornament, 
another still shows traces of richer linear ornament in triangles and parallel lines on 
all parts; one, two, or three rivet-holes ; 

(ri two smaller dagger-blades; 

(/) a dagger with handle cast in one piece; seems to be the imitation of a flint 
dagger. On the edges of the handle is an ornamentation of triangles, their bases 
outwards ; on the blade, however, a double groove runs parallel to the edge; 

a dagger with bronze handle on which the separately cast blade is fastened 
with three rivets; 

(//) the bronze handle and upper portion of a blade of a dagger of Italian form; 

(/) a second dagger-handle with broken-off blade. 

It must be remarked that the four blades mentioned at (d) above are of the type of 
w’hich it is very diflicult to say if they are halberd- or dagger-blades. The probability 
seems to be, however, that Montelius’s suggestion is correct that two are halberd-blades 
(these arc the two outer ones at the top of the plate, fig. 143, in Childe’s Danube). 

Canena (fig. 18). 

This hoard is a particularly well-known one because of its having been treated in 
Hubert Schmidt’s article,‘ and consists of two pieces only—a dagger and a halberd. The 
former has a blade of triangular outline which is attached to a separately cast hollow bronze 
handle. The dagger has a length of 32 6 cm. and a maximum breadth of 71 cm. The 
blade has a flat middle-rib which runs parallel to the sides and is ornamented on the upper 
end with a design of incised lines in the form of a triangle. The handle is of elliptical 
cross-section and has at the upper end an oval plate which has on its flat surface an orna¬ 
ment of incised lines forming a herring-bone pattern that runs parallel with the edge. 

The halberd has a blade of similar form to that of the dagger, and this is fastened to 
the shaft with three conical-headed rivets. The rivets each fit in a niche of semicircular 
or three-quarter circular outline cut at the edge of the base of the blade. This can be 
ascertained because one can see the end of the blade through an opening at the back of 
the top of the shaft. The lower part of the shaft is oval in cross-section and was evidently 
intended to hold a wooden handle, as is shown by two holes which must have kept in 
position a pin for the fastening of such. This wooden handle may have been a comple¬ 
tion of the shaft or it may have scr\x’d as an inner fitting to which was attached a further 
portion of a hollow bronze shaft The shaft has a length of 23-6 cm., and the visible part 
of the blade has a length of 27-4 cm. Ornament of bands of herring-bone pattern are 
found on the shaft. 

Details of the find are not available, and Schmidt remarks that there is no indication 
whether the pieces belonged to a grave-find or to a hoard, but that they were found in 
association he takes as certain. 


‘ P.Z. i (1909), 113. 
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Gross Schzvechten, near Stendal, Alhnark (fig/19). 

In the Museum for Vor-und Frohgeschichte in Berlin is preserv'cd a hoard of three 
halberds and the ferrule for the staff of one such weapon. No further information regarding 



them is given in the Museum catalogue, but Montelius* states that the hoard was obtained 
in a pottery vessel found under a fallen pine-tree. The vessel was covered with a granite 
stone and contained: 

(a) 10 blades of halberds. The mark of the handle is to be seen crossing the blades 
and is on some veiy oblique. One of the blades had an ornamentation of triangular 
• DU Chron. 43, and figs. 115 116, 117, 118; P.Z. i (1909), 117. 
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incised lines. The rivets are of two types—thin with large conical heads and thick 
with heads not so large in proportion to the size of the rivet. The former were probably 
used \rith metal, the latter with wooden shafts; 

(b) 4 ferules for the ends of the wooden halberd-shafts. 

All the objects were of bronze. The analysis of one of the blades gave as a result 
84 per cent, copper, 15 per cent, tin, and a small quantity of lead and silver. The analysis 
of a rivet gave 95 5 per cent, copper and 4-5 per cent. tin. 

One of the Gross-Schweehten halberds having large rivets certainly had been attached 
to a wooden haft; the one with t\vo rivets (one small and one somewhat larger) we may 
suppose to have had a metal handle; regarding the third it is difficult to be certain as to 
the nature of the handle since only the semicircular openings on the end show the posi¬ 
tion of the rivets, none of which is available. The analogy of the Canena example (where 
Schmidt noted three-quarter circular openings at the base of the blade) shows that such 
blades were sometimes mounted on metal hafts, while the one from the Dieskau hoard 
with heavy rivets shows that the same type was attached also to wooden handles.* 

Blengaui, A mt Buchaiu.' 

Three halberds with bronze shafts were found in 1808 in a bog at the above place. 
No other objects were, however, found with them. 

Schmdekmiz, Kr. Teltaiv (fig. 20).* 

At a depth of about three feet there were iound here in the neighbourhood of the 
river Spree two halberds of which the upper portions of the shafts are of bronze. A 
number (17) of bronze rings obviously' intended as mountings for the wooden handles and 
a bronze ferrule were also found. The latter is the most interesting object in the hoard 
because of the open-work ornament it exhibits—a type of ornament which occurs at the 
earliest in Period II of Montelius’s scheme. 

Langettstein, south of Halberstadt (fig. 21).* 

The blade and upper metal portion of a halberd was found with a veiy thick open 
arm-ring of bronze or copper. 

Schroda, Poson (fig. 22).* 

A similar find to the one from Langenstein comes from Schroda. The blade of the 
halberd is held in the metal shaft-head by means of two small rivets, there being also 
three non-functional rivets with conical heads. The ferrule of the wooden shaft also 
remains. The arm-ring is heavy in type, and the ends are ornamented with parallel 
incised lines. 

' In the list of German halberds 1 have treated such doubtful examples as belonging to Class I 
(with wooden hafts). 

* Montclius, Die Chron. a8, with references. 

* Ibid. * Ibid. 43. Illustration in Krone, Vorgeschichte des Landes Bramischveeig, 73. 

* Deutsche Anthropotogische Gesettschaft, XL. Hauptversammtung in Posen, August 190^. 
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Granozvo, Kreis Gratz, Posen (fig. 23). 

A large hoard of bronzes was obtained in 1885 in the course of agricultural opera¬ 
tions. The total number of obiects is given by Montclius ’ 
as twenty-one, but Kostrzewski* shows, in addition to 
those, further objects bringing the total to twenty-nine.* 
Combining the various sources we see that the find 
consisted of: 

(a) 2 axes with very low side-flanges ; 

(A) a broad da^er with a separately cast bronze 
handle to which it is attached by two rivets, there 
being also three ornamental rivets. The blade is orna¬ 
mented with one large and a row of small triangles 
of punched lines. The weapon is of Italian form, but 
the ornamentation is scarcely so fine as in Italy; 

(c) 2 similar daggers with bronze handles, each c:ist 
in a single piece and having false rivets only. There 
are no ornamental incised lines and the daggers 
appear to be Northern copies of Italian prototyj^; 

(f/) 2 large daggers or very short swords with 
broad blades and separately cast hollow handles. 
The blades arc ornamented in a manner similar to 
that described under (A) above; 

(r) a broad dagger-blade with cur\’ed punched orna¬ 
ment on one side; 

(/) 2 halberds. One is described by Montelius as 
having the upper portion of the shaft of bronze. The 
separately-cast blade is ornamented as {h) and is 
attached to the shaft by means of two small rivets, 
there being also three ornamental conical rivets 
(i '5 cm. high). The other halberd is described by 
Richthofen as having a triangular head and is figured 
by Kostrzewski; 

(^) 4 neck-rings vvith re-curv'cd ends ; 

(//) 4 open arm-rings, the tapering cnds’omamcntcd 
with cross-lines; 

(f) 5 massive oval arm-rings also open and without 
ornament; 

ij) to these must be added seven other (presumably 
difTerent sc»i« arm-) rings figured by Kostrzewski. 

64 , 65 

- /At* t-v * Pif C/iroti. 2^. 1 his is the'number given bv Dr 
F*« Cnin.«>EoepkUn figuring ,he find in 

D- U.I, , ,1. Przedhislorycsny<h, fiv. icfi. 

• See ^ von Ricl«t>0len (who accepts the higher number). • Zum Stand der Vorgeschichtsfor- 
schung m Posen und dem Westlichen Kongresspolcn ’, in Mannus xvi (1924), ^ 
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IVelbsleben (fig. 24).* 

From a find-place which produced a large number of prehistoric finds come two 
halberds and a metal shaft from such a weapon, which seem to have been found in 
association. Montelius gives very little information about them but I have had the 
opportunity' of examining one of them in Halle Museum. It consists of a separately- 
cast blade and upper part of a bronze shaft-head. The latter is ornamented with three 
conical-headed rivets but the blade is attached 
to it by means of two small rivets. The lower 
portion of the shaft-head is ornamented with 
a series of parallel lines. The blade shows 
two lines of zig-zag ornament which run on 
either side parallel to the edges and converge 
at the point of the blade. 

The other halberd which I know only 
from the figure given by Wagoner appears 
to be a most unusual type. The blade curves 
upwards and the shaft-head shows an open¬ 
work ornament which does not appear on 
any other example known to me. The shaft- 
head has a series of parallel raised bands 
running round it. 

Ried, Oberinnthal, Tyrol (fig. 25). 

A blade, called a short sword by' Mon¬ 
telius,* but rightly regarded by Merton* as 
a halberd-blade, is part of a small hoard 
which contained also an axe with low side- 
flanges and almost circular edge, a heavy 
i]ccklet of bronze with recurved ends, seven small conical spiral rolls, and twelve amber 
Ix^ads. The halberd-blade is about 41 cm. long and had three conical capped rivets, one 
of which remains. The blade bears oniament of incised triangles, three in number, 
the bcises of which (not drawn) arc towards the base of the blade. 

Feuersbrunn, Loiver A ustria (fig. 26). 

In an article recently published by Dr. Edward Beringer,* a description is given of 
a hoard of bronzes containing two halberds, an awl, and an axe with side-flanges. The 

' These examples have been frequently mentioned and figured, but not all the following references 
have been available to me ; Montelius, Die Chroti.28; R. Schirwitz, ‘ Zur Voigcschichte des Harzes ’, 
in ZtitscJirifl des Iiarz-vereins fftr Geschirhk u»d AUetiittiishunde, Erstes Heft (1926), t, pi. u, 13; 
Klemm, Handbmh der gennanischen Altertumskunde (Dresden, 1836), 208, pi. xv, fig. I and II; Linden- 
schmit. Die Altertumer tntserer heiduischen I'orzeH (Mainz, i877>, iii, 6, pi. 1, figs. 4, 5; C. L. Schaffer, 
BeUrdgean dett detdsthen AltertiimemWageaer, Hatidbiich der vorzftgiicbeti , . .. AIteriihuer{Weimar, 
i 842>, 724, figs. 280-2, and others. 

* Die C/itvti. fig. 277, and i la ® P.Z. 39, footnote 23. 

* ‘ FrQhbronzezeiiliche Siabdolche aus NiederOsterreich’, in P. Z., xxv (L 934), 130. 



Fig. 25 


Fig. XI. Welbslcben (le(l-hand drawing after Wagoner). 
Fig. 25. Ricd, Oberinnthal (after Montelius) 
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find-place is situate in an area already well known for the number of its prehistoric finds, 
and believed b}' Beringer to be a centre of prehistoric settlement, perhaps also attractive 
as a centre from which graphite—a commodity used in the manufacture of pottery—was 
obtained. In April 1923 a late La Ttne potter^' kiln was discovered at Feuersbrunn, 
and in the course of further researches at the same spot, but at a deeper level, there was 
discovered the hoard with which we are concerned. The systematic excavation of the 
spot showed the find to be a grave-deposit which had been put down with an inhumed 
skeleton. The prosition of the skeleton showed the burial to have been a crouched one. 
By the feet of the skeleton was found a potter^' vessel of flat type with small perforated 
handle (diameter at the rim 28-0 cm., height 6*0 cm.). Directly under this vessel was a 
small handled vessel. Only part of one handle remains, and opposite it, at the same 
height, is a small raised knob; a similar knob is situate half-way between this and the 
handle but has not got another on the opposite side (7-4 cm. in height, diameter of the 
outcurved portion 10-7 cm.). Both vessels are of dark brown clay, not well burnt. 
The first shows triiccs of polish on both sides, the second is well polished on the outer 
side only. 

Near the knees of the skeleton lay the awl. This has a length of 14-4 cm.; half of 
it is rectangular in cross-section, ending in a cur\'cd edge; the other half is of round 
section and has a pointed end. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of the check of the skeleton lay one of the halberds, 
and the second, which was found in two pieces, with an interval between their discovery’ 
also came from this spot. The first blade is asymmetrical in form. The manner of its 
hafting is shown by the mark in the oxidization of the surface marking the border between 
that portion which was enclosed by the wooden handle and the uncovered blade. The 
direction of this line shows the blade to have been so placed that the upper edge formed 
a right angle with the shaft, while the lower end formed an angle of 105®. The four 
rivets, Beringer points out, are so arranged that the pairs are situate on lines parallel to 
the direction of the shaft. From a consideration of the length of one of the rivets, of 
which the whole length remains, and of the thickness of the halberd at that point, we 
find the substance of the wood to have been 10 cm. on either side of the blade; a further 
evidence of the unpractical nature of halberds considered as weapons. A midd’lc-rib runs 
from the point of the halberd to the limit of the hafted portion. The height of this middle- 
rib is greatest towards the point, and it gradually flattens as it gets wider. At either side 
is a narrow but distinct rib which runs parallel to the broad central rib. The length of 
the blade is 18-9 cm. 

The second halberd, which is, as already stated, in two fragments which do not in 
their present condition fit together very well, is apparently much more symmetrical in 
form, but the photograph seems to show that it also was hafted so that the centre line of 
the halberd formed an obtuse angle with the shaft. A single, rather narrow, but apparently 
well-raised middle-rib is the only ornamentation, and this runs well into the portion of 
the blade which was enclosed by the handle. The length is 14-3 cm. There seems to 
be some doubt as to the position of the axe in the grave. It is said to have lain 50 cm. 
from the halberds and still in the direction of the head of the skeleton, but this is doubted, 
and it is suggested as not unlikely that in reality it lay with the halberds. The axe in 
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its present condition does not afford evidence of a nick at the end as is so usual with 
Aunjetitz axes of this type. It is long in comparison to its width and curves inwards 
considerably at the middle. The side-flanges are not high, and cease at the outcurving 
towards the cutting-edge. Sides of the wooden shaft are preserved on the surface of the 
axe. Length 19-5 cm., breadth of the edge 4-4 cm. 

Beringer shows that the grave-find as a whole is to be ascribed to the Aunjetitz 
Culture. The type of bronze axe belongs to this culture, as also does the shallow vessel, 



while the handJed-pot is sometimes found in the same context, though as an intrusive 
element. The awl is of wide distribution in the Copper and early Bronze Ages. He 
further discusses the bearing of the find on general questions ol the chronology of the 
Aunjetitz and Bell-beaker Cultures, but this we must deal with elsewhere. 

Atuhrlitigeit, Kreis BrentemOrde, Hamiover (fig. 27). 

The find which it is proposed to discuss here was first brought to notice by Hahne.* 
From his report the find does not appear to be such as to cast any light on the dating of 
the halberd, but from an examination of the material in question, and the illustrations 
with the report, it appears to me that the find may really an important chronological 
clue, with reference not only to the halberd in Northern Europe, but also to the Ligurian 
Alps rock-pictures which hitherto have been dated on a pnon grounds only. 

The site described, a large tumulus containing a stone built grave, was first brought 
to attention by reason of its being removed by the farmer as building material. Secondary 
burials from the Migration Period were found about 50 cm. under the surface of the 

‘ H. Hahne, * Bericht Qberdie Ausgrabung cines HOgels bei Andcriingen, Kreis Bremerv'Orde 
in JaJtrbuch </« Prm*. Museums Hantwver, 1907/8, 13. 'I he inscribed rock is reproduced in Ebert, 
vol. 9, pi. 13a 

VOL. LXXXVI. C g 
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tumulus. The burial with which we arc concerned was contained in a stone cist con¬ 
structed of large stones, and haring a length of 2 m., a breadth of 070 m., and a height 
of I m. This cist was, in common with the tumulus in general, unsatisfactorily excavated 
at various times over a period of some months by different persons (only the final clearing 
up of the site was done by Hahnc). In it were found near the north end of the structure 
some very fragmentary portions of a skeleton, while near the southern end lay: 

(1) a dagger with three rivets. Fragments of a wooden leather-covered sheath 
were found; 

(2) a bronze pin ; 

(3) a bronze axe of long, narrow, palstave type, with pKjrtions of the wooden handle 
still remaining. 

Most interesting for our purpose is, however, the inscribed stone which formed the 
end stone at the southern end of the cist. This bears upon it three human figures, the 
middle one bearing an implement aloft in his hands. Hahne discusses at length a sug¬ 
gestion that was received in an anonymous letter after the discover)' of this stone that 
the figures had been cut after the opening of the grave as a practical joke. He dismisses 
this idea, however, but states that the stone was, subsequent to its discovery, ‘ freshened ’ 
with siind, and the figures otherwise interfered with. There also was found on the stones 
of the grave a double discoloration due, it is suggested, to the lighting of fires within the 
tomb.’ With its exposure to the air this staining of the surface of the stone decreased, 
and Hahne thinks that this may have been the cause of the design first being noticed! 
As alread) stated, the stone v\as then rubbed with sand, and there is also a suspicion 
that the figures were hacked at with a pointed instrument by boys of the locality. This 
interference occurred before the stone was taken over by Hahne. It does, however, 
seem that subsequent to its being photographed in position for the purposes of his report 
its surface was further interfered with. This may be noticed if a comparison is made 
between the photograph on his pi. iv, 3, where the stone is shown standing between the 
side-stones of the cist, and that on his pi. in, where it is shown alone. 

The implement held by the middle figure has been described by Hahne as ‘un¬ 
doubted!) an axe ,* and^ he has held the find to represent a southern extension of the 
Scandina\ian rock-carv'ings. An examination of the stone has, however, suggested to 
me that whatever ground there is for the interpretation that the implement is an axe it is 
quite obvious that it cannot be said that it is ‘undoubtedly an axe*. It seemed to me 
that the implement carried by the middle figure might equally well be interpreted as a 
long shaft to w'hich is attached at right angles a triangular blade, the point turned to the 
right. The interpretation depends largely on whether a depression in the surface of the 
stone (the material is fine-grained granite) to the right of the triangular marking referred 

j suggests that this occurred twice, le that the grave must be considered as originally 
neolithic and that the first discoloration occurred during that period. Me suggests that in Bronze 
Age times the pve was cleared and re-used-a fire being again lighted in it. The correctness or 
otherwise of this theor>' need not concern us here, since Hahne is in any case agreed that the finds 
and the rock-senbing are contemporary. 

,,, ! 'vciteres als ein Beil zu erkennen ist, dessen Klinge in beinahe spitzem 

W mkel gegen den Stiel angebracht und nach rechls gewendet ist.‘ 




Sckcutitckc Zcicknac bctrcflcad 4i« VcrttUaif dM Vcrilr* 
bait*a vad dl« bjwUcW ContractiM d«t Gndt doei Sddndt 
Mtt .raftcfkbsel* dusnielll W. t.^ 


Fig. Andcrlingcn. (Photo or inscribed stone by courtesy of Hannover 
Provinzial-Museum. Drawing of stone in position after Hahne) 
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to is part of the design or not.* If linked up with it the whole may be regarded as an 
axe, but if this depression is, as I suggest, accidental then the implement can best be 
regarded as a halberd. Fortunately we are not at this stage left completely without 
further evidence on the subject. On the earlier photograph (to which reference has 
already been made, his pi. iv, 3). in which the surface of the stone seems to be nearer 
to its original state than at present (the lower parts of the figure have already been 
rubbed), the implement appears to be such as I have suggested. That this was the 
interpretation of another observer is shown by the sketch (his pi. iv, 4, our fig. 27 bottom), 
which shows schematically the position of the stone in the grave. Here the artist (the 
diagram is not initialled, so one cannot tell if it was done by Hahne personally or not) 
was concerned only with the construction of the cist; he therefore had no preconceived 
notions regarding the figures, and it is significant to note that he represented the imple¬ 
ment in question in the manner which I have suggested. 

All the evidence considered, it appears to me that a very good case exists for the 
interpretation that the implement held by this figure is a halberd. This being so, we are 
given a further association for the halberd in Northern Europe—somewhat later, Judging 
by the type of the a.\e, than that witnessed to by most of the finds, but not so late as the 
find from Cothen. 

The second result of such a conclusion is that it provides the first definite dating 
material for the rock-carvings in the Italian Alps. In these can-ings halberds arc not 
infrequently represented, and their manner of representation is a triangular blade 
attached to a shaft, the rivets being sometimes shown.* The outline of many of them is 
quite simijar to that of the implement on the Anderlingen stone as shown in the diagram 
(pi. iv, 4) in Hahne s report. On the other hand, the rock-carvings in Scandinavia show 
axes with wide, cur\'cd cutting-edges, a type of axe which is best piiralleled by that 
shown in Montelius, Die Chron., fig. 214. 

The question of the age of the Alps rock-carvings Is discussed by Burkitt,’ who holds 
that more than one phase can be noted, and that the representations of weapons and 
tools in some cases were superimposed on the farm scenes and, on this and also on the evi¬ 
dence ol the patination and weathering, he concludes the latter class to be the earlier. The 
weapons represented are definitely Bronze Age in character; and on tlie evidence of 
these an earl^ Bronze Age date for the sculptures as a whole has been suggested, but 
Burkitt, on the ground of the nature of the rock and the extent of the weathering 
influences to which it is exposed, does not agree that the carvings can be of such great 
antiquity . 11 c suggests that the j^ople who carved them were in an early Bronze Age 

state of culture, but that the cartings are not Bronze Age in time. The Anderlingen 
evidence, however, points to a date well advanced in the European Bronze Age.* 

' A • squeeze ' of the stone which I received through the kindness of Dr. Schroller, of Hanover 
Museum, d^s not throw further light on the question. The stone is shown in Jacob-Friesen’s Ein- 
fuhrnnq m ^udrrsaJisatsLr^eMhU.^^, but not from a photograph, and the fact that the implement 
IS shown there as an axe docs not help. • For full references to these can-ings see Ebert, iii, 226. 

Auhqinly, iii (19291. 155. • Rock Car\'ings in the Italian Alps’. 

• Feet, The Stone atidlhvnze Ages in Italy, says : ‘ Finally it must be mentioned that the drawings 
show some analogy to the marks on many of the West European dolmens and menhirs, and also the 
rock-drawings m Asia Minor, the Canaries, and Morocco, but until the comparisons have been properly 
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Hitzdotf, Kr. A rmswalde (fig. 28). 

A find from this site is described by Kickebusch ‘ and contains: 

(a) 2 blades showing incised ornament, dagger-like in appearance but having the 
two lower rivets asymmetrically placed (this is more true of one example than of 
the other), and so inclining one to the idea ol 
their being halberds; 

(b) a dagger with a metal handle; 

(c) 2 bron2e arm-rings; 

(d) a shaft-hole axe; 

(r) a very long, narrow axe. 

Switzerland 
Veiroz, Kt. Wallis (fig. 291. 

In Zurich Museum is an associated find con¬ 
sisting of two pieces only. One is a blade which 
may be a halberd * or a dagger, but because of its 
well-marked mid-rib it seems reasonable to regard 
it as a halberd though the smallness of the rivet- 
holes is somewhat against this. It appears to be of 
copper which again is in favour of its being a halberd. 

It is 22-3 cm long and 6-6 cm. wide (Catalogue 
number 16332). 

The other object (Catalogue number 16331) is 
a chisel, also evidently' of copj>er. One end is blunt, 
the other has an edge i-8cm. in breadth. Two sides 
of the chisel are convex, the other two are concave. 

The length is 318 cm. There is no further informa¬ 
tion available regarding the circumstances of the 
discovery of the find. 

France 

Saint-Fiacre, Melrand, Baud, Morbihan (fig. 30). 

At this site was excavated a tumulus which in 
the nature of its construction and in the richness of 
the grave-deposit showed itself to be of considerable 

interest.® tig. 28. Hiudorf 



made on a large scale it would be merely misleading to attribute any v’aluc to the resemblances.’ See 
also on this point Lissauer, * Felsenbildcr in Monte Bego*, in Zeitschr. J. Ethnologie, xxxii (1900I, 401, 
where he points to resemblances to car\’ingson the dolmen Trou-aux-.\nglais, near Versailles. 

’ Braiuitnburgia, xl (19311. Heft 11-12. 

* Illustrated in Kraft, Die Stellung der Schweiz mnerhalb der bronzezeitlichm KuUurgruppen MUtel- 
europas, pi. m, 16. 

* Aveneau de la Grancifere, * Fouille du Tumulus...', in L’Anthrof>ologie, ix (1898), 134. Referred 
to by Bosch-Gimpera in Prihtstoire, ii, 229-37. 
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The following description of tumulus and finds is from the excavator’s account. 
The tumulus consisted of an outer covering of earth about 50 m. in diameter which 
covered a cairn placed centrally' having a diameter of about 28 m. Covered by the cairn 
was found a semicircular line of slabs running inside the western edge of the cairn from 





Fig. 3a Tumulus and finds l^), Saint-Fiacre (after Aveneau de la Cranckrc) 


the south to the north side.* At the centre of the cairn was discovered a mcgalithic cist 
2-3 m. internal length, o-8o m. breadth. In this was found a cremated burial accompanied 
by the following grave goods: 

(rt) a bronze vessel which, however, fell to fragments at a slight touch and could 
not be drawn or reconstructed; 

‘ This seems to be, in a more elaborate form, a similar feature to the arc-shaped setting of stones 
so frequent under cairns and tumuli; 0 Riordain. y<?wr/i. Cork Hist.and Arth. Soc. xx.xviii (1933), 81, 
with references to barrows in the Netherlands (van GifTen); Childe, Prehistory 0/ Scot/and, 109. 
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{b) 2 slightl^'-flanged bronze axes ; 

(r) a knife- or dagger-blade (14 cm. long); 

{d) a blade, 23 cm. in length, which the author suggests to be a halberd-blade. It 
had four rivets and recesses at the base for two others. The published figure is 
very poor and does not give one much opportunity to judge whether the blade is 
really a halberd or a dagger, but one is inclined to think it a dagger; 

(e) a badly broken dagger-blade, 25 cm. in length, ornamented with engraved 
lines which run parallel to the edge; 

(/) 2 fragments of the points of what appear to be leaf-shaped swords; 

(j^) part of what is described as a lance or a halberd. This is a tapering piece 
with a strong raised mid-rib. The taper may be such as would result from the 
wearing down of both edges of the weapon. It may therefore be the remains ol 
a halberd with a mid-rib which widens considerably tow'ards the upper end. It is 
more suggestive of a halberd than any other of those published ; 

(//) the handle and part of the blade of a dagger—all in bronze; 

(/) a dagger-blade ornamented with engraved lines parallel to the edge. Length 
16 cm.; 

(7) a dagger, similar to (/) above, but larger (20 cm. long) and in better condition. 
It had four rivets of which three still cany traces of the wooden haft. If the 
published drawings could be taken as correct, the direction of the shading on the 
f^ragment of wood shown would suggest that the blade was hafted at right angles, 
but it does not seem that one can put so much reliance on the drawings; 

(X*) a dagger-blade, ornamented with two engraved lines following the outline of 
the blade. Length 15 cm. ; 

(/) a badly broken dagger-blade, similar to (y) above in ornamentation ; 

(w/) 2 bronze arrow-heads, i-6and 1-2 cm. in length, respectively; 

(w) an amulet in the form of a pendant of tortoise-shell. Dimensions : 5 8 cm., 
27 cm. by 6 cm. The author suggests this to have been worn as an ornament on 
the chest and holds that it is not a wrist-guard. The description and illustration 
leave much to be desired. 

This find is again brought to notice by reason of its having come into the possession 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and is therefore referred to in the annual museum 
report.* There are certain additions to, or corrections of. the original report in this 
reference. W'^e are informed that the vessel, stated to be of bronze in the original 
report, is really' of silver and that one of the daggers had originally a wooden handle 
studded with gold pins (as in specimens from Wiltshire), and that some of these pins are 
preserved in a fragment of the wood, others being loose. Subsequently, Mr. Liam Price, 
editor of the Journa/ of the Royal Society 0/ Autiquaries, Ireland, who with the permission 
and help of Mr. Leeds of the Ashmolean Museum kindly examined the find for me, 
informed me that all the blades with one e.\ception arc thin and dagger-like in character, 
the exception being that enumerated as (^) above. This blade which DOchclette* 
suggests is a halberd is heavier than the others, but it is clear that it also cannot be 

' Report of the Keeper for 1926, quoted in Antiquity, i (1927), 233. 

* Manuet, ii, 198, footnote 4. 
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regarded as such since its examination showed the mark of the handle on the metal. 
We are therefore left with no evidence of a halberd in this hoard' beyond the not 
very substantial evidence afforded by the drawings in L’Aulhropologie, and one can 
only sa^' that even if any of the blades was hafted as a halberd it must be regarded as 
more closely related to the flat dagger than to a true halberd. 


Greece 

Mycenae (fig. 31). 

A find of a halberd from the Sixth Shaft Grave at Mycenae is important, not only 
because it provides an impKjrtant chronological datum, but also because it gives evidence 
of the wide-flung trade connexions which existed as early as the Third Middle Minoan 
Period between the Eastern Mediterranean and the West and North of Europe. This 
halberd was first brought to notice by Schmidt,* and a drawing of it is published by 
Evans* who discusses its chronological implications. The matter is introduced in 
connexion with his treatment of the central island road in Crete and the evidences of 
trade found in relation to it. The date of the find is given with reasonable exactitude 
by the contents of the grave as approximately 1600 b.c. The halberd is not a usual 
type. It has a straight mid-rib but curved edges giving an almost ‘ leaf-shaped ’ outline. 
The lower edge is curved considerably more than the upper. It is, however, the |X)sition 
of the rivets which gives us unmistakable evidence of the weapon having been a halberd. 
These, of which there arc five, are capped with conical gold caps—a feature which 
distinguishes the halberd from all other Minoan weapons—and they are placed in 
a shallow arc so arranged as to suggest a handle fastened halberd-wise to carry the blade 
at a slightly obtuse angle, as noticed in the case of so many Irish and North European 
examples. While such a blade does not come within the normal typological series of 
Northern and Western Europo it is not without parallels. One in the British Museum* 
from Ireland is remarkably similar; it has four rivet-holes arranged in the same way as 
the Mycenaean example, a similar straight, narrow mid-rib, and is curv’ed on both sides. 
Another similar example comes from Gambara, near Brescia.* Evans pertinently points 
to the resemblance between halberds of this type and some of the Alps rock-carvings, 
particularly to one with a long, narrow, curved blade which he reproduces. 

We must, therefore, sec in the Mycenaean example evidence of connexion with 
Ireland in the matter of a halberd late in the cvolutionaiy' dcv’clopment and also, 
perhaps, Northern Europ)€an influence as witnessed by the conical-cappcd rivets. That 
the wea|)on was regarded with particular respect is shown by the use of gold for the 
caps (note also the silver rivets of some of the Spanish examples), though with Evans 
we need not sec in it, as Schmidt did, an heirloom in the royal house of Mycenae. His 
reason for putting forward this thcoiy—that the context of the weapon represents 
a chronological discrepancy—is not convincing. 

‘ Childe expresses this opinion in Danube, 244, footnote 4. 

* P.Z. iv (1912), 35. ’ Xbe Palace of Minos at Knossos, ii, 173. 

* ENTins mistakenly distinguishes between this and the illustration of it in Horae Perales, pi. x, 4. 

* Illustrated in Evans, op. cit. 172. 
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Sesklo, Thessaly (fig. 32). 

Another blade, the dating of which agrees with that from the Sixth Shaft Grave, 
w'as found in Tomb no. 25 at Sesklo’ and, though small {13-2 cm. in length), was 
evidently hailed as a halbert. It has three rivets in position and the rivet-hole for 




fig- 31* Mycenae. (Halberd and left-hand vase aAer Evans. 
Top right-hand vase after Schuchardt) 



a fourth is broken out. The mark of the hafting is shown on the figure. The most 
striking feature of the weapon as regards its shape is the fact that it has a straight upper 
side while the lower edge curves upwards to the point, thus giving a parallel to the 
shape of those mentioned in connexion with the Mycenae example. Min3*an potteiy' 
was found in the tomb, giving us a date around 1600 b.c. 

' Tsountas, Dimitii ki Sesklo. I have to thank Mr. C. C.Crcmin lor this reference. The weapon 
is also reproduced by Childe, Dawn, 77, who however does not specifically discuss it. 
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Italy 

Montcmeratio, near Satuntia, Province of Grosselo (fig. 33).' 

This find contained a halberd, a triangular blade of bronze—evidently a dagger- 
blade, flanged axes with nicked ends and a small bronze cake. The halberd, which 



F‘»«- 33 



Fig. 34 




Fg-as 

Fig. 33. Monicmcnuioi halberd J). Rg. 34. Rinaldone. Rg. 35. ViterbcM: (t) 

showed on its surface marks of a cloth wrapping—which Montclius adds does not prove 
the find to be from a grave—has a well-marked mid-rib and two stout round-headed 

> Montelius, La Civ, Prim, en liahe, part II, pi. 118 and text, col. 579. 
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rivets. A transverse mark in the drawing evidently represents the impression of the 
haft. The weapon presents a very Irish appearance. The axe is of a type which 
occurs in the early part of the full Bronze Age in Italy.* 

Other possible associations in Italy. 

Certain other finds in Italy may be mentioned here, though, because the drawing 
are not sufficient to enable one to decide, it is not possible to say definitely il one is 
dealing with halberds or daggers. The fact that the object is described as a dagger in 
the French or Italian literature on the subject docs not always prove the obicct to be 
really a dagger. 

Rinaldone, commune de Montefiascone, near Vilerbo (fig. 34).* 

One such find is that from this necropolis which dates from the Copper period. 
Eight tombs were e.xamincd and no. 3 contained the skeletal remains of two individuals, 
2 stone hammers, 2 flat copper axes, 4 arrow-heads of flint and 2 copper blades (de¬ 
scribed as ‘daggers'). Regarding one of these blades, there is nothing to suggest that 
it is anything but a dagger. The other, however, has a well-developed mid-rib, and 
a line across the blade evidently marks the line of the haft. Though there may have 
been daggers with straight-ended handles this feature on the blade suggests its having 
belonged to a halberd, judging by the figure published by Montclius, the blade is 
about 18 cm. long. 

yiterbese, Rome (fig. 35).* 

Another blade (length i8-8 cm.) showing all the characteristics of that described 
above comes from a tomb which also contained a dagger (presumably of copper) and 
a perforated stone hammer. 

Spai.n 

Associated finds of halberds from Spain arc numerically well represented. All of 
them, however, come from a restricted area and a restricted cultural environment. They 
are all from south-east Spain and are made known to us as a result of the researches of 
the brothers Sirct.* 

It has been noted by Siret that the graves containing halberds are distinguished from 
the others b}' being richer and evidently those of exceptional persons. Pottery of his 
Type 6, otherwise rare, occurs in them, while the use of silver rivets and the presence of 
silver and gold ornaments in burial groups containing halberds will be noted in the 
following enumeration. Another fact noted in the excavations was that halberds tended 
to replace flat axes on some of the sites; thus at El Oficio four halberds* (1 can find only 
three mentioned indiridually in the text or figured by Siret) were found, but only two flat 

’ Pect, The Ages of Stone and Bronze in Italy, fig. 165. 

* Montelius, La Cii*. Prim, en Italie, part II, 614, 615, with references. 

* Btdl. di Pal. I tat. xxix (1903). 158, fig. 7. 

* For the figures of these halberds I make use of my own drawings from the originals in the 

the Ashmolean Museum, and in Brussels, as well as the illustrations in H.and L. Siret, Les Premiers 
Ages dn Metal dans le Snd-Esi de FEspagne (quoted below as * Siret* Siret, Textc, 196. 
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axes ; and again at Fuento Alamo flat axes came to light though the site produced at 
least three halberds. 

El Argar (fig. 36). 

Grave i6g.* A cist 87 cm. by 50 cm.). Finds: 

1. a halberd (no. 1), the base onl}' slightly curved. Remains of the wooden haft 
show the grain to run transverse to the length of the blade but under these are frag¬ 
ments of wood of which the grain runs in the same direction as the line of the blade. 
Siret supposes these latter to be the remains of a wedge. The blade is fairly thick but 
has no mid-rib; 

2. a bone point; 

3. a small dagger, show'ing signs of the position of the handle; 

4. a bronze bracelet. 

Grave 244.'* A cist-grave (80 cm. by 55 cm.) containing tw'o skeletons with : 

1. a halberd (no. 2); 

2. a large dagger; 

3. a knife; these three weapons showing traces of the wooden handles; 

4. a silver bracelet still in position on the skeleton ; 

5. a silver ring (car-ring ?); 

6. pots of Types 5 and 6. 

Grave 449.* A cist-grave (80 cm. long, 57 cm. broad, 50 cm. high) which contained 
two skeletons, together w’ith : 

1. a halberd (no. 3), of which part of the wooden handle remained. This is the 
example usually figured in publications mentioning the Argar halberds; 

2. a dagger, traces of the wooden handle remaining; 

3. a bronze bracelet; 

4. 2 rings (ear-rings?) of silver; 

5. a pot of Type 4. 

Grave s})>* A halberd (no. 4) and a dagger accompanied the burial, of which we are 
given no further particulars than that it was a simple hole in the ground closed by frag¬ 
ments of clay. The halberd has a broad, rather rounded base. Traces of the wooden 
handles remain on both halberd and dagger. No pottery occurred. 

GraveS)4.‘‘ A grave described similarly to no. 533 and also containing only a halberd 
and a dagger. The latter is small. The halberd (no. 5) has a more rounded base than 
that from 533. 

Grave jj/.* No particulars of the construction of the grave are given, but the con¬ 
tents were: 

I. a weapon (no.6) like a dagger or short sword, with a metal hafting-plate and two 

• Siret. pi. 33. * Op. cit., pi. 33. 

* Op. cit., pi 33. * Op. At., pi. 33. 


• Op. cit., pi. 3a. 

• 0^ pi. 33- 



Fig. 36. Associations of Spanish halberds (alter Sirct). Numbers on halberds as in lists and text ( 4 ) 
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stout silver rivets, which Siret suggests is a halberd.* His reasons for this suggestion 
are that the mark of the transverse haft shows on the handle, the rivets are heavy, and 
the^' arc so placed that the blade did not fit at right angles to the shaft. Siret states 
that the weapon altered much subsequent to discovery as is frequent with blades 
having rivets of silver, such rivets being usually fitted to weapons of bronze, which 
is more subject to alteration than pure copper; 

2. a small dagger; 

3. two rings formed of bronze (?) wire. 

El Oficto (fig. 36). 

Grave p.* A cist which contained two skeletons with the following grave-goods: 

1. a halberd (no. 9), four rivet-holes but the rivets missing; 

2. a dagger which had three rivets of silver in position, some fragments of the 
wooden handle being held on b}^ them ; 

3. a knife hav-ing on its surface the remains of the wooden handle and of cloth in 
which it had been wrapped ; 

4. pots of T^'pes I and 4. 

Grave 42.^ A cist containing two skeletons, together with: 

1. a halberd (no. 10) with three rivets in position and a considerable amount of wood 
of the shaft remaining. Traces of cloth wrapping remain on the blade; 

2. a dagger, showing plainly the traces of the wooden handle: 

3. pots of Types 1 and 6. 

Grave 62.* A cist containing two skeletons, together with: 

1. a halberd (no. ri) with four rivets and traces of the wooden haft. This halberd, 
together with that from Grave 42 and that from Grave 533 at El Argar, was tested 
by Dr. Plendcrlcith of the British Museum laboratoiy’, who pronounced them to be 
bronze. Circumstances did not allow of a quantitative analysis, and the test was 
carried out by dropping a little dilute acid on the surface of the metal and, when its 
action had ceased, evaporating it from a dark paper. A residue of tin was left in 
sufficiently definite quantities to enable one to say that it had been deliberately added 
to the copper to produce bronze; 

2. two daggers showing traces of the handle; 

3. one knife, also with traces of the handle showing ; 

4. a bracelet of silver; 

5. a ring (ear ring ?) formed of one-and-a-quarter turns of silver wire. Diameter 
2 3 cm. 


Fuente Alamo (fig. 36). 

Gutve /.» The largest cist met with in the course of the e.xcavations (2 25 m. long, 
1-20 m. broad, i’25 m. deep). It was enclosed on three sides by the remains of what may 


‘ An examination of the piece in question in Brussels had already convinced me, before I noticed 
Siret's statement, that it was hafted as a halberd. * Siret, pi. 63. 

' Siret, pi. 63. pot of Type 6 on pi. 62. ‘ Op, cU., pi. 63. » Op. cit., pi. 66. 


* Op. «■/., pi. 63. 
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have been a later building. Outside the end-slabs of the cist were the remains of destroyed 
burials. The skeletal remains in the tomb were in a very bad condition, but only one 
individual seems to have been represented. The grave-goods were: 

1. a halberd (no. 13) on which are noticeable the remains of the wooden haft. The 
grave, when found, was full of earth and the halberd-blade was discovered at about 
half way to the bottom against the end slab. It would therefore appear that it had 
been put in with the handle attached, the blade lying against the end of the cist, and 
that the cist had then been filled up or had subsequently filled by infiltration so that 
when the haft of the halberd decayed the blade remained in position; 

2. a large dagger or small sword, the only weapon of this type on which ornament 
was noticed. This took the form of four sunken narrow grooves, the pair at the middle 
being deeper than those at either side. The rivets (of which five out of the original 
seven remain) are short; 

3. two metal (bronze or copper ?) bars; 

4. a plain gold bracelet; 

5. two pots, one of Type 6, the other of Type 5. 

Grave /<?.’ A cist-grave (evidentl}' with one individual) with : 

r. a halberd (no. 14) with si.\ rivets of silver, among which are prescrx'ed fragments 
of the wooden halt. This weapon, Siret says, has through contact with the air 
deteriorated considerably. It was placed in the grave, point downwards, in such a 
position as to be ready to the hand of the dead person; 

2. a dagger; 

3. a ring (car-ring?) formed of one and one-third turns ol gold wire; 

4. a perforated shell {Cyfraea); 

5. a large pot which tapers down to a flat base. 

Netherlands 

IVageniugen, I’eluwe, Gelderland (fig. 37).* 

Of the three halberds lound in the Netherlands, two come from this hoard. The 
illustrations which 1 have given are from Pleyte’s book. The find contained fragments 
of what we are told is a ‘beaker-shaped small vessel but the illustration is not sufficiently 
good to enable us to say if it is really a beaker in the technical sense of the word.* The 
other objects were a flat axe of bronze cvidentl}' about 12 cm. in length, two armlets, two 
fragments of what Plcyte described as a hacked-off peg or other implement, but which 
looks like an axe-fragment in the illustration. One of the halberds (described as daggers 
in the report) is about 20 cm. in length and has on the base three openings (approximately 
semicircular) where the rivets fitted. The second halberd is about 14-5 cm. in length and 
has three rivet-holes, one of which is broken out at the edge of the base. The first halberd 
has a definite broad mid-rib; the second appears to increase in thickness towards the 

• SireL pi. 66. * VV. PIcyte, Nederlandsche Oudheden, pi. xi, and p. 49. 

* As Plcyte’s book was published in 1877, the statement that the pot is such as is ‘ associated with 
the Celtic or Gallo-Belgic civilization' {die wij tot de Keliisdte of GnUo-Belgisthe besehaving breugen) 
docs not help. 
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middle without the mid-rib being so well marked. In both, the position of the rivet-holes 
is asymmetrical in such a way as to cause the blade to be at an obtuse angle with the 
shaft 


Definition, F'unction, and Material. 

Before going on to the more general portion of this paper a word must be 
said in definition of the halberd. In a general sense the metal halberd is easy 



to define: it is a pointed metal blade aflfixed at or near the end of a shaft and 
transversely to it. The application of the definition is not so easy. If the shaft 
is of metal the recognition of a weapon as a halberd is simple, and the same is 
true of wooden-hafted weapons of which part of the haft remains in position or 
on the bases of which the direction of the grain of the wood shows. When 
there is no shaft, or trace of a shaft, to guide us the matter can become most 
difficult, because it is necessary then to decide whether the blade is a halberd 
or a dagger. Cofley has pointed out that in Irish halberds the end-rivet is 
shorter than those farther from the base, which show's them to have been halted 
transversely. Having thus got the criterion by which to distinguish some 
halberds, we are led by the e.xamination of the examples so recognized to a 
knowledge of other characteristics which mark oflf halberd- from dagger-blades. 
The former are usually heavier, a more distinct and raised mid-rib is showm, and 
the position of the rivets shows that the blades were usually affixed to the handle, 
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not exactly perpendicularly, but so as to make an obtuse angle with it. In Irish 
examples vve are sometimes helped also by the curve of the blade which, when 
pre.sent, unmistakably distinguishes them from daggers. In Northern and 
Central European specimens the manner of asymmetrically placing the rivets 
is of importance in identifying halberd-blades which otherwise possess all the 
characteristics of daggers. A straight mark across the blade at the end of the 
haft may also be a sign that the blade is that of a halberd, .since dagger-hafts 
usually have a notched or an arched end to the handle; but we shall see that 
this cannot always be taken as a criterion, for the Spanish knife-daggers arc 
sometimes affixed to straight-ended handles. The halberd-blade is frequently 
of asymmetrical form. 

The decision whether a weapon is a halberd or a dagger cannot be made 
to follow fixed rules; each example must be considered in the light of the 
features here mentioned. 

While there can be no doubt that in its origin the halberd was a practical 
weapon, it is also evident that in the main it is a non-utilitarian object which 
served as an emblem of authority. The nature of the weapon is such that, 
even with the heavy rivets of the Irish examples, it could not be used vigorously 
on a wooden handle without becoming detached. (This applies least to the 
earliest specimens which are fastened with four rivets.) The German halberds 
with metal hafts are even more unpractical because they contain such a high 
percentage of tin as to break easily if used as striking-weapons. The blade is 
frequently fixed to the metal shaft by means of very inadequate light rivets, the 
large conical-headed ones being residual ornaments. Such a fastening would 
not allow the halberd to be used as a weapon. Great care was lavished on the 
ornamentation of some of the Continental halberds. One of these from the 
Oder has a gold sheeting under the rivet-heads, and one from Switzerland has 
the remains of a similar bronze sheeting. Again we find gold conical rivet-caps 
on the Mycenaean halberd, while rivet-caps, equally unserviceable as a fastening, 
though of bronze, are on some of the Swiss and German halberds and on one 
Irish specimen. All these reasons go to prove that the halberd was a symbol 
rather than a weapon (though for conv'^enience we frequently refer to halberds 
as weapons in these pages); in fact they show that the now obsolete German 
term Konnnandostah was really a fitting one. 

In what sense it was a symbol is not so clear. We must anticipate the 
conclusions by saying that the halberd (though it survives later in places) 
makes its appearance in early metal cultures and marks the spread of metal¬ 
working in its distribution. The halberd may therefore l)c a symbol of the early 
metal-worker who must have been a most important figure in the Copper period 
and early Bronze Age community. 

VOL. IJCXXVI. I i 
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The German halberds with metal shafts have been referred to as having 
a high proportion of tin. In Ireland the metal used was copper in all cases where 
analysis is available. Coffey published an analysis by Mr. James H. Pollok 
of five halberds, in none of which is the tin content over 0-31 per cent Dr. K. C. 
Bailey of Trinity College, Dublin, has kindly analysed five specimens for me 
with the following results (the numbers are the same as in the lists for Ireland 
in the appendix where the details of locality, etc. will be found): 


No. of Halberd, 

Copper. 

Sih'er. 

Lead. 

Zittc. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

t 

98'2 per cent 

nil 

nil 

nil 

trace 

nil 

»5 

98-4 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

32 

94-0 M 

nil 

trace 

nil 

trace 

nil 

104 

94-3 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

laS 

92 ^ 

nil 

nil 

trace 

nil 

nil 


The quantity of metal analysed was in every case small, and Dr. Bailey 
says that it was not possible to estimate the ‘ traces' accurately, but that the 
balance of the deficiency was probably not made up mainly of small amounts 
of other metals, but of earthy impurities, sulphur, etc. Dr. Plenderleith of the 
British Museum laboratory has also kindly tested the halberds in the British 
Museum for me. While an analysis was not done, the test used (p. 238) is suffi¬ 
ciently exact to show whether the specimen has enough tin in it to be declared 
a bronze. All the Irish halberds were found to be of copper, as also were nos. i 
and 8 from England, while no. 9 was of copper with a trace of tin. No. 18 
from Scotland was pronounced bronze. This last specimen is of late type. 

Two halberds are included in the tables of analyses given by Siret.' One 
from El Oficio, Grave 62, contained a little tin, while one from Euente Alamo, 
Grave 1, contained a trace of tin. Neither can be described as of bronze. On 
the other hand, Dr. Plenderleith declared that those in the British Museum 
from the Siret excavations were of bronze. The analysis of the Meckenheim 
blade (see under Hoards) gave 7*32 per cent, of tin. 

The only general conclusion to be drawn from the available analyses is 
that the use of pure copper for the making of hall>erds persisted in Ireland 
even in advanced types. So uniform is this tendency that one is inclined to 
think of it as the continuance of a tradition; copper having been used in the 
earliest Irish halberd.s, its use, when tin was already known, may be a further 
proof of the symbolic significance of the halberd. In countries where the 
halberd idea was an importation, such a tradition regarding material would not 
continue, or would be overcome by the fact that tin was more plentiful than in 
Ireland. 


’ Les Premiers Ages, 219. 
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The Typology of the Halberd 

Typolojjical systems for halberds have been given us by Coffey,* Schmidt,* 
and Kossinna.* Schmidt’s system, since it deals with the broader and more 
obvious divisions of the weapon, we shall deal with first. He divides halberds 
into two main groups: 

I. those which had been fitted to wooden shafts; 

II, those which were attached to shafts of which either the top or the 
whole was of metal. 

These latter hajberds he subdivides into groups: ‘ 

Ila. those which have a separately cast blade attached to the metal shaft 
by rivets; 

lib. those in which the blade is cast on the metal shaft as one piece. 

In class 11 in general the shaft may be in one or more parts. When it 
consists of more than one tubular portion we have evidence of its having been 
held together by a wooden peg which fitted into both pieces. We may also 
have weapons in which the greater part of the shaft was of wood fitting into a 
metal head and ending with a bronze ferrule, the intervening part being perhaps 
(SchmOckwitz) decorated with bronze rings. 

An obvious interpretation regarding the relativ'e chronology of the halberd 
is that it developed through the series of types thus: I, Ila, Ilb. That this 
must, in the main, have been the case is suggested by common sense. We may 
suppose that the first stage in the affixing of the blade to a metal shaft would 
be to do so by riveting it on, and a later stage would be to use the weapon so 
produced as a model, and perhaps even to provide the mould from which to 
manufacture a halberd in one solid piece in which the rivets were ornamental 
sui^dvals and no longer functional features. Evidence is not lacking, however, 
that this development is ideal rather than actual. The Bethkenhammcr halberd 
belongs to type Ila, yet the technique used and the skill of its manufacture 
show it to be, as Schmidt suggests, one of the latest of the series. Again, the 
small hoard from Cothen, in which a blade was found which must have been 
attached to a shaft (wood or metal) by rivets, and with it an axe of hybrid and 
obviously late type, gives us another example of the possible late dating of 

' P.R.I.A. xxvii (1908-9), 94. * PJi.. i (1909), 115, and Ebert, i, 297. * Afannus, ix, 157. 

* This is the only meaning that Schmidt's text can be made to yield, but he then makes the quite 
inexplicable statement that the halberd from Bethkenhammcr is the only one he knows which falls 
into the division II a. This is surely unsustainable in view of the fact that the example from Jagers- 
berg, and even that from Canena (which is the theme of his paper), definitely have blades fastened by 
rivets on the metal shaft. Seger accepts Schmidt’s statement, and treats of the Kuttlau halberd as the 
second known example of type Ila (AU-SchUsien, iii, i, 5). 
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halberds of typ>c Ha. We have also examples of hoards (e.g. Dieskau, I and 
I Ib) in which the form I Ib is associated with I la or even with 1. This discussion 
and the typology arc Schmidt are applicable to the Northern European group of 
halberds—their divisions are not sufficiently specialized to be of use in oUier 
regions where the halberd is found. That his types, though suggesting a 
chronological sequence, arc found to occur in contexts such as show this 
sequence to have frequently broken down is indicative of the rapidity with 
which development in the evolution of the halberd took place in Northern 
Germany and Scandinavia—a rapidity of development which arose from a 
sudden and rich growth in the knowledge of metal-working, and to which it 
will be necessary to refer again. 

Kossinna s typology is applicable to halberds with metal handles only. It 
therefore gives us sub-divisions of Schmidt’s type II. His scheme is based on 
the type of head which the weapon possesses, and his nomenclature is based 
on the geographical distribution of his types. We thus get a series 

K I = SaalflypHS —the halberd-head has a semicircular projection at the back; 

K 11 = Weslbraudeuburgisch-meckleuburgischer Typtts—those, with a triangular pro¬ 
jection ; 

K 111 = Nordposeiicher those with a back cut off parallel to the line of the 

shaft. 

Kossinna suggests that these divisions give not only a typological develop¬ 
ment but also the chronology of the metal-shafted halberd. Since the earliest 
type of metal haft would imitate its forerunner with wooden handle, and since 
type K 1 obviously does this while K III is farthest removed from it, we must 
on a priori grounds think Kossinna’s thesis to be correct, but the hoards show 
us that the associated objects are in the main similar throughout the series, and 
we have examples of the different t} 4 )es being associated in hoards: thus Kill 
(which to a remarkable degree centres in the Posen area) is found with K 11 
in the find from Granowo. It is therefore evident that while the series K I, 
K II, K III represents the chronology of development, this does not mean that 
all examples fall into this chronolog)- exactly. 

The two systems with which we have dealt, since they take account of 
hallxjrds with metal hafts, arc applicable to the North European scries only. 
Metal shafts seldom occur elsewhere.' We must, therefore, now consider a 
typological system applicable to halberd-blades which had wooden shafts, or 
rather a system which is intended to apply in particular to the Irish series, since 

‘ A study of the figure in Wilde, Cat. Bronzt, 492, and, in the Museum, of the objects represented 
does not convince one that he is correct in suggesting that the Rock Forest halberd was attached in 
this way to a metal shaft or that the bronze tube in question is anything but part of a trumpet. Metal 
shafts are represented in South Germany by two finds, and in Hungary by one. 
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these arc our special consideration, and since they form, as will be shown, so 
important a part of the general evolution of the halberd. Such a system is 
provided, though not with clear-cut divisions, by Coffey, and this is given us in 
a more easily appreciated tabular form by Macalister,^ who lists four classes. 

With certain modifications this s>’stem will be adopted for use with the 
Irish halberds. In dealing with the distribution of the weapon, it \yill be seen 
that a somewhat more rigid subdivision is more useful, and for this reason it 
is proposed to make six classes. These are as follows 

—Short, broad blades with four rivets and with no mid-rib, or with 
only an incipient mid-rib. If we confine this class to those blades which, 
definitely, have no mid-rib we should find it to include only one example; but 
the broader definition enables us to include also two other specimens related 
to this one in having mid-ribs either so broad or so indefinite as to enable one 
to say of them that they are yet in the line of development tovyards Class 2, 
though not far enough advanced to justify one in placing them in this group. 
The general technique of examples of this type merits a word. They are in every 
case quite evidently of pure copper, and their badly finished surface is similar 
to those of the copper axe-heads whose general character shows them to be at 

the beginning of the series of copper axes. 

^.—Halberds of this class have still got four rivets, but show a 
developed mid-rib. 'Fhe hafting-plate is a narrowing of the base of the blade, 
and is approximately rectangular in outline, thus differing from the previous 
class in which the outline is roughly oval and the hafting-plate does not 
noticeably divide off from the main portion of the blade. Ihere are nine 
examples listed, and it will be seen from the illustrations that these (arranged 
in sequence) vary from short blades, very similar to those of Type 1, to blades 
which, though prescr\’ing the same general characteristics, differ from them by 
their greater length. The distinguishing feature of Type 2 is the possession of 
four rivets usually set in a projecting hafting-plate of rectangular outline, but 
it is evident that a considerable overlap must have occurred because not only 
do the blades of Type 2 approach or equal those of Type 4 in length, but one 
of them (no. ii), by the arrangement of its mid-rib, suggests the influence of 
the cur\'ed blades of Type 5. 

yy^f. j.—Halberds of Type 3 (eighteen examples) have three rivets, but 
show strong reminiscences of Type 2 in having short blades, and in many 
instances a hafting-plate which narrows and projects from the general outline 
of the blade. No. 29 (from Ballygawley) is included in this class, because, 
though there are now more than three rivet-holes, it is evident that some are 
secondary. 


* Archatology of Ireland, 63. 
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Type -/.—Halberds of this type are similar to those of Type 3, except that 
they are longer and do not have the narrowed hafting-plate of some of the 
earlier type. There are thirty-four examples. 

5.—Halberds of Type 5 differ from those of Type 4 in having a 
cur\’ed outline. They have each three rivets, and the technique of manufacture 
is excellent. The graceful manner in which the blades curve is, in its general 
effect, very pleasing. There are sixty-four examples of this type. 

’lype 6, Although there are among the Irish halberds only three examples 
of this class, it is found convenient to regard them as representative of a 
separate type, since we shall notice later that many halberds of the same kind 
from Great Britain fall into this categor}’. The type is distinguished by having 
in most cases a straight outline and by the fact that the number of rivets is 
more than three, these being usually arranged to form a curated line which runs 
parallel to the base of the halberd-blade, the latter being also in outline a shallow 
arc. It will be remembered that halberds of the tw’o preceding classes have 
also cur\'ed bases, but the cun'e is usually deeper than in those of Type 5. 

In addition to those halberds w'hich fall into the above classes, w'e have 
among the Irish group eleven examples w'hich cannot be fitted into any of our 
six types. 1 w'o ol these (nos. 140 and 141) are included in this miscellaneous 
group l>ecause w’e know of their having existed, there being no illustration 
available. No. 137 is in very bad condition, and the rivet-hole in which sits the 
only remaining rivet seems to be a secondary boring. Nos. 138 and 139 have 
each remains of six rivet-holes, but it is not possible to decide if these w'cre all 
part of an original scheme. No. 133 is interesting because of its similarity to 
one from Italy and another from the .Sixth Shaft Grave at Mycenae (dealt with 
under Hoards, etc.). It is, how'ever, unique in Ireland. Nos. 134 and 135 
resemble each other remarkably, though both are very specialized forms. We 
shall have to remark on these again later in relation to the evolution of the 
halberd with special reference to the Spanish examples. No. 136 is a peculiar 
diminutive type, its having two rivets making it similar to no. 143. No. 142 
IS reminiscent ol some of the Swiss examples in the straight mid-rib of triangular 
section. ® 

In presenting the typological systems dealt with above it has l^een 
neccssaiy' to confine them to two areas: (i) Ireland for a system to fit the 
w(^en-halted halberds, and (2) Northern Europe for a system especially suit¬ 
able for halberds with metal hafts. There are, it must be understood several 
other halberd types known, but these are either so specialized (e.g. Spain) or 
so varied within a particular region as merely to represent small groups show'- 
ing diverse lines of development (e.g. Switzerland), that it will be best to deal 
wath them when treating of the evolution and distribution of the halberd. 
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Non-mctalUc Halheyds and Analogous Implements (figs. 38, 39, and 40). 

The subject here to be dealt with has been treated in part by various 
writers,* each of whom, however, dealt with the problem from the viewpoint of 
showing the halberd of metal to be derived from that particular type of non- 
metallic weapon or implement favoured by him. Coffey combined two sug¬ 
gestions. He pointed out that in the Bann are frequently found flint wedges 
or picks, 15 cm. to 20 cm. long, stout in body and more or less subtriangular in 
section. One of these implements is figured by Coffey.* It tapers from the 
butt-end, which is part of the flat surface of the core from which it was 
shaped, and measures 13*3 cm. in length by 6-6 cm. across the butt. Coffey 
regards it as doubtful if any of these stout pieces were mounted on handles as 
picks, but says that the flatter blade-like pieces present some analogy to the 
copper halberds of the earliest type. His second suggestion regarding the 
influence of non-metallic implements on the evolution of the halberd is that 
the cur\^cd blades are the result of an imitation of the deer-horn pick. He then 
adds: ‘ Why the curved form should be apparently confined to Ireland, we 
cannot explain; but the halberd had evidently a wide and fairly long use in 
the island.’ 

Schmidt deals with those flint implements of the Iberian Peninsula which, 
by reason of their broad bases and general unsuitability for hafting as daggers, 
must be regarded as halberds. He mentions such blades from the following 
sites: 

1. a dolmen at Monte Abrao (Bellas) (fig. 38, i, 2, 3); 

2. a grave at Folha das Barradas, near Cintra (fig. 38, 9 and 10); 

3. a dolmen at Villas do Niza (Alemtcjo); 

4. a dolmen at Granja do Marquez, near Cintra; 

(all these four in Portugal); 

5. Garrovillas, Prov. Caceres, Spain (fig. 38, 5). 

Fhe blade from Monte Abrao (fig. 38,3) is probably the most interesting of 
those listed.* It is 17 cm. long, 8 cm. broad, and 1-5 cm. thick, and is partly polished. 
The outline is triangular, and at the base are two nicks, one on the corner, the 
other slightly higher along the side of the blade. With this blade was found an¬ 
other (fig. 38, i), 14 cm. long, 4.5 cm. broad, and 09 cm. thick, which is undoubtedly 
to be regarded as a dagger-blade. These two weapons were found in a dolmen 
of passage-grave type, having a chamber of irregular polygonal outline. The 

’ Coffey, P.Rd.A. xxni *08, 109; Schmidt, * I)er Dolchstab in Spanien', in Opuscuta 

Archaeologica Oscari AJoitteiio, 69; Marton, P. 7 .. (1931) 18; Fortsch, * Steinzeitlicher Dolchstab aus 
Bomitz bci Zeitz’, in Jahresschrifi fiirdie Vorgcschidtte der sacItsiscJi-tlifiriugischen Lauder, iii (1904), 29. 

* Op. cit., hg. 7. 1 have been able to identify thb piece in the National Museum collection. 

* Reproduced also by Aberg, La Civilisatton ineoliihujue dans la Peninsule Iberique, figs. 128, 
129, 130. The find-place is written Monte Abrahao. 
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other grave-goods—accompanying several burials—included a bone button with 
V-perforation (fig. 38,2) and polished a.xes, one triangular and flat, another thick¬ 
necked, of cylindrical section. 

The find from Folha is similar in consisting also of a dagger and a halberd- 
blade of flint. In this case it is, however, the dagger which has part of its 
surface p>olished. 

We arc not given a description of the other Portuguese blades. The 
Spanish example from Garrovillas is figured. It is longer in proportion to its 
breadth than the Abrao one and is not polished. At the base on either side is a 
small nick, that on the one side being again slightly higher than that on the other. 

Schmidt gives us as further illustrations reconstructed drawings showing 
the Abrao weapons hafted (fig. 38, 4), the halberd-blade at right angles to a 
haft of pliable wood bound round with bast, the dagger-blade in the same straight 
line as its wooden handle to which it also is bound with bast. He further gives * 
a reconstructed drawing of an Acheulean coup-de-poing fitted to a handle of 
pliable wood similarly bound in position (fig. 38, %d). As a guide for the hafting 
of the flint dagger-blade he mentions the existence of such a weapon from the 
Swiss Lake Dwellings {Pfahlbau von I ’inelz im Bicler See), while his authority for 
the hafted coup-iic-poing is a similar weapon from Warnambool, West Victoria, 
Australia (fig. 38, together with the fact that axes hafted in some manner 
similar to this arc shown among the palaeolithic cave-paintings at Pindal in 
Northern Spain* (fig. 38, 7). Schmidt argues from the existence of these flint 
halberds that the metal halberds are translations of the type into the new 
material, though, while he believes that this transition must have occurred in 
the centre of the dolmen-culture in Portugal, he fails to find the intermediate 
types, since, as he rightly remarks, the Almeria examples are already fully 
developed. A further deduction which he makes from his tracing of the 
halberd back to the conpH/c-poing is that the halberd must be regarded as 
a weapon native to Europe, though its development may also have taken place 
in the Ea.st—there also from a palaeolithic prototype. In the pre.sence of the 
halberd and dagger of flint in the one grave, Schmidt sees an analogy to the 
same association of bronze weapons in the Canena find. 

Further examples of the flint halberd may be added to those listed by 
Schmidt. They come: (i) from the Los Millares site which is dated to the 
fully-developed Copper Age. This one has also two nicks at the base. It is not 
polished;* (2) Malaga.* 

‘ Repeated from Forrer, Rralltxikon, pi. ao, 3. 

* These Professor Kohn regards as representations of boomerangs, as he informed me in con¬ 
versation. * Figured by Ebert, x, pi. 133. 

* Mentioned by Bosch-Gimpera, Prihistoirr, ii (1933), 257, footnote i. 



Fig. 3 Bu Halberds and analogous implements. (Nos.i-ioafter Schmidt; no. ii after Mcnghin; 

DO. 13 after Weule: no. 15 after Fortsch) 
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Other finds of flint halberds must be mentioned here. One is described 
by Fortsch' and comes from Bomitz near Zeitz (fig. 38, 15), from a district 
which produced many prehistoric finds. The material is bright-coloured flint, 
and the weapon is about 12-5 cm. in length by 5 cm. in breadth. The point has 
been broken. At the broad end are two niches: the one on the base itself, the 
other on the long side a short distance from the base.® These are so placed 
as definitely to suggest that the weapon was hafted as a halberd and not as 
a dagger. 

A flint blade of outline a right-angled triangle comes from Surendorf, Kr. 
Eckernforde, Schleswig-Holstein.* And it is suggested that it was hafted as a 
halberd, and that such blades may be derived from others, also of flint, earlier 
in form and context.* 

New light is thrown on the question of the flint halberd by a find from an 
excavation at BenisalAme in the Nile Delta.* The site is that of a neolithic 
settlement which is somewhat similar to the culture brought to light by the 
excavations of Miss Caton Thompson in the Fayum. It differs from all other 
Egy'ptian neolithic sites in being completely free from the presence of copper. 
Menghin dates the culture to about 4000 b.c. 

The halberd (fig. 38,11) is unique in Egypt and, indeed, is of a form known 
only from the Iberian Peninsula. It is 12*4 cm. long, 4-9 cm. broad at the base, 
and M cm. thick. Both sides are polished. Junker says that the weapon may 
have been hafted either as a dagger or as a halberd. Menghin favours the latter 
alternative because of the thickness of the blade, and because of its asymmetr>'. 
It is suggested that the whole surface of both faces was formerly polished, and 
that the now unpolished parts are due to the breaking off of the original surface 
and its secondary retouching. 

The culture, referred to by Menghin as xMerimdian, is important because 
of its European connexions, which arc evidenced by elements other than the 
occurrence of the flint halberd-blade. 

In particular the pottery is similar to the Western European group of 
neolithic pottery typified by that of the Michelsberg culture. Evidencing the 
closeness of this connexion is the occurrence of pottery spoons at Benisaldme; 

* Op. cit. 

* I have handled the cast of this weapon in Malle Museum. The original is still in private pos¬ 
session. Fdrtsch’s illustration is evidently a photograph of the cast. 

* Geschichte Schleswig-Holsidns, 305, Abb. 375. * Ibid., Abb. 269-72. 

* Menghin, * Die neolithischc.Ansiedlung von Mcrimde-Benisalame und ihre Bcdcutung fOr die 
Entw'icklung des Neolithikums in Westeuropa*, in Proceedings 0/die First International Congress of 
Frehhtoric and Protohistorie Sciences, London (1932), 177; Idem, IVeltgeschiehte der Steinzeit, 360, pi. 41, 
II; Junker, * VorlSufigcr Bericht Qbcr die zweite Grabung der Akadcmic auf der vorgeschichtlichen 
Siedlung Mcrimde-Benisalame’, with addendum by Menghin, m Anzeiger der Akademie der IVissen- 
schaften in IVien (1930), 21. 
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these occur also on the continent in Michelsberg contexts and in England as a 
feature of Windmill Hill pottery.’ 

Further features showing cultural connexions between neolithic Europe 
and the Egyptian site are, according to Menghin, the occurrence in both 
of the stone axes of cylindrical cross-section {l^alzenbeil) and the important 
place occupied by swine in the economy of life. Pig-bones were found fre¬ 
quently at BenisalAme, and pending the specialist report on these it is thought 




Fig. 39. Plan ol megalith at Lcstridiou, Finist^rc (aAer du Cliatcllicr) 

that they are remains of domestic swine. Swine play a large part in the 
economy of the Swiss Lake-dwellings as is evidenced by the frequent finds ot 
pig-bones there, and by the finding of boars’ tusks used as ornamental objects 
— -a feature which may have had a religious significance. Remarkable in this 
connexion is the fact that among the few grave-offerings from BenisalAme is 
a boar’s tusk.* 

Stone or flint halberds from modem contexts are, of course, well known. 
I reproduce only one* from the Admiralty Islands (fig. 38, 13)- 

The excavation of a megalith of galcrie convetie type at Lestridiou, 
Finist^re, produced a stone weapon w’hich, by reason of its shape and the pro¬ 
vision for hafting it near the broad end, must be regarded as a halberd, and it 
is therefore an important addition to non-metallic halberds.* In the published 
account of the excavation the w'eapon in question is not specifically mentioned, 
but I have been able to study the material from the megalith in the Museum 
at St. Germain. 

The monument (fig. 39) is oriented NNW.-SSE. and consists of tw^o mam 
portions; a cist is formed at one side by tw'o slabs w'hich stand at right angles 
to the main structure. In this cist were found pottery fragments and some 


' Piggott, ‘ The Neolithic Pottery of the British Isles’, in Arch. Jount. Ixxviii (1931). 77 - 
* It may here be remarked that in a cist (grave9)in the yet unpublished Bronze Age cemeteiy at 
Keenc^e, Co. Meath, were found with the skeleton of a child a food-vessel and a boar’s tusk. 


* K. Weule, Der Krieg, 51. 

‘ du Chatellier,' Dolmen a galerie de Lestridiou (Finistere) in BulUtm monumental (1877), 184, 


and Bpoqius prAtisioriques, (1889), 176. 
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skeletal remains. The main portion of the finds, however, came from the two 
long chambers. Included in the finds are several stone a.\es of tapering section, 
a stone bracer, a bone, and three pots. Two of these are of the same type— 
round-bottomed, with incurved neck (the one about 7*5 cm. high, the other about 
10 cm.), while the third is about 8 cm. high and biconical in form.' 

The halberd is i3»5 cm. long (fig. 38, 16). One end comes to a wide curved 
^^g^(5 cm. broad) while the other end terminates in a blunt point (2 cm. broad). 
The cross-section is elliptical. The axis of the weapon changes direction at a 
distance of about 10 cm. from the point and the portion towards the butt-end 
forms an angle of approximately 165' with the front part. At this point where 
the change in direction of axis occurs flakes are taken off both sides of the axe 
as an aid to the hafting of the weapon. It is obvious that this hafting is too 
close to the broad end of the weapon to allow that end to be of serv’ice and so 
we are precluded from regarding it as an axe. Since the effective end of the 
weapon is pointed we must regard it as a halberd. The stone is poor quality, 
fine-grained sandstone and this, as well as the fact that neither end is well 
pointed, indicates that the weapon cannot have been intended for use. We 
must regard it as having been, as so many halberds were, a symbol of 
authority. 

The next type of non-metallic halberd with which we mu.st deal is that 
made from antler. In this connexion we do not include the simple antler pick 
which has already been mentioned when summarizing Coffey s suggestions. 
The halberd proper of antler is in its developed form a more elaborate weapon 
and has been brought to notice by Mdrton (fig. 40, 8-12).* 

That the imitation in antler of weapons in other materials was not confined 
to halberds Marton shows by figuring a perforated hammer made from antler, 
which is evidently a copy of a stone one. He then gives examples of antler 
halberds as follows: 

1. found by Professor Ottokar Kadics in the course of his excavation near 
Kesztolc, in the Pilisgebirge (Kom. Esztergom). The weapon, photographed 
mounted on a wooden handle, is compared with the bronze example from Kom. 
Hont. The relationship between the two is remarkable. The antler example is of 
fine workmanship, well polished, and the boring for the shaft is oval in section. 
Most remarkable is the upward trend of the weapon towards the point -a feature to 
be noticed in the metal halberds in Hungary (as in so many from other districts) 
and also in the other antler halberds to be described below; 

2. from Salmanovo (now in tlie Museum of Schumen in Bulgaria), gives more 
definite witness of the intentional upward trend of the blade because the prehistoric 
worker before cutting the shaft-hole marked its direction on the side of the 
weapon; 

* Illustrated in du Chatcllier, La Poien't, pi. i. 4. » Op. cit. 




Fig. 4a Halberd likc implements. Nos. 1-7. Flint, Northern Ireland (J); r, Lxnme; a. Stnmgford 
I.ough district; 3, Co. Derry; 4, Culbsne, Ca Derry; ■l Gortgole; 6, Portglenone; 7. Cnmearney, ^yond 
Burnish Nos. 8-13. Antler. Hungarj- (after Mirton): 8, Kesztalc; 9, Salmanovo; to,Tell Uenev; 11, Denev; 
la Babska. No. 13. Jade, China (after Aston and Gray) (J). No. 14. Uckerhof, Pyriti (by courtesy of the 
Provinzial-Museum, ^ettin). No. 15. Bronze, South Russia (J) 
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3. from Tell Denev, near Salmanovo. This shows still more the tendency exhi¬ 
bited by the two foregoing towards a flat blade with a wide point We thus sec 
that these weapons swing between halberd- and axe-like forms; 

4. also from Denev, and similarly shows the flattening of the blade; 

5. from the settlement at Babska. This differs from the others listed in having 
a rectangular shaft-hole, and Mdrton holds it to be a later form, and that this is also 
proved b}' the hole being well cut—showing that metal tools were used.‘ 

We may here mention an example of an axe or halberd of antler which 
comes from Ockerhof, Pyritz,* now in the Museum at Stettin. It is remarkable 
because of the ornament of a dot surrounded by one or, more usually, by two 
concentric circles which occurs over more than half the surface of its sides. 
Near the base is an incised T-design. The shaft-hole is remarkably small 
(diameter 17 cm.) in comparison with the size of the axe (length 27*2 cm). 
Though not so pronounced in this weapon there is a tendency towards an 
upward-inclined blade in relation to the direction of the shaft (fig. 40, 14). 

'I'wo other rather puzzling weapons must now be mentioned. Casts of both 
are in the Romisch-Germanisches Central-Museum at Mainz. I have seen these 
copies but not the originals, and the drawings 1 give are from tracings of the 
illustrations in the Mainz Catalogue. The first is a club of copper (?) which 
ends in a pointed portion at right angles to the haft" The information available 
is that it was found near Thale a. Harz, Prov. Saxony (fig. 38, 14). The second 
is evidently of stone and is 22-5 cm. long. It tapers asymmetrically towards one 
end and is perforated by two holes at the other, a fact which suggests that 
it must be regarded as a halberd rather than an axe. It comes from near 
Bacharach, Kr. St Goar, Coblenz (fig. 38, 12). 

These various examples of weapons of non-metallic substances resembling 
halberds which we have here given, though not numerically large, are sufficiently 
widely distributed to make it certain that there existed many halberd-like 
weapons other than those in metal held by our museums. Some of them may 
be prototypes; some may be copies of the metal ones. Of the examples we 
have listed the flint blades from the Nile Delta and from the Iberian Peninsula 

' Merton discusses the question of the relative age of the rectangular and circular varieties of 
shaft-hole. The former type is found in the main in tools and weapons from the period of the Late 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age, but he further states that the feature is widely, chronologically and 
geographically, distributed, and is not as infrequent as is held by Schroller. Nor does he agree with 
Schroller that the rectangular form belongs to a time when the round boring was still unknown. The 
occurrence of such a feature in a Maglemose context is unique among the material of that period. 

* Kunkel, Pomnursehe Urgesthidtte in BiUieru, pi. 32. 

* The following references mention the object, but are not a\’ailablc to me: ZrUschrift des Harz- 
verrins /dr Geschichte und Aiterlumsknnde, lix (1926) ; K. Schirwitz, Zur Porgesditchle des Harzes; 
Kata!, d. Prdh. etc., Aussteilung Berlin I188B), 527. It is also figured and described by l.indcnschmit, 
A.u.h.V- iii, 6, 1, 7. 
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are the only ones which we can regard as prototypes of the copper halberds, 
though indeed some of these also (e.g. Los Millares) are as late as the earlier 
copper halberds. The flint halberd of Bornitz as well as those of antler from 
the Danubian lands we must regard as degenerations of the metal halberds. 

The blades from the Bann mentioned by Coffey we must consider more 
fully. In deciding whether these can be regarded as the prototypes of the 
copper halberd we must bear in mind the essential differences between an axe, 
a dagger, and a halberd. The halberd is differentiated from the dagger by 
being mounted approximately at right angles with its shaft, while the dagger j 

is mounted in a straight line with it. In the case of many examples both of ^ 

stone and of metal it is by no means easy to decide whether the object was 
hafted as a dagger or as a halberd. When, however, we have succeeded in J 

deciding this question we must next decide whether the term axe or halberd 
can be applied to the weapon hafted at right angles. I here is one essential 
difference which enables us to decide this:"the axe is a weapon which has as 
its effective end a broad edge, the hallierd has, on the contrar}% a point If then 
we have a weapon of which it can be said that it is hafted approximately at 
right angles to the handle and that it tapers towards a narrow ‘ business-end 
we may justifiably regard such a weapon as of halberd type. 

Coffey has figured one flint blade which he regards, because of its flat 
shape and general outline, as analogous to the copper halberds of the earliest 
type—a fact which he thinks suggestive as to the hafting of the weapon. He 
doubts if the stouter pick-like type of flint implements were mounted on handles. 

He is particularly restrained in his views on the relationship between the flint 
and the copper blades, and, while not suggesting that the latter are derived 
from the former, he holds that the prevalence of a stone, pick-like implement 
in the neolithic period would help to explain the prevalence of the metal 
halberd in the copper period. 

Accompanying this paper are several figures of flint implements (fig. 40,1-7), 
some of which are of the type mentioned by Coffey. Nos. i and 2 are not unlike 
that in Coffey’s figure. No. 3 is more of the type of spear or javelin head. No. i 
could well have been used without a handle; no. 2, however, is sharp at the 
butt-end suggesting its having been fitted to a handle. Of no. 3 we can say 
that it certainly was hafted. Of these three specimens, even if we admit the 
probability of their having been hafted, we cannot be certain if they were hafted 
in a line with or perpendicular to a shaft; but in the case of nos. i and 3 a .slight 
thinning of the substance of the implement near the base, transverse to the 
length of the blade, suggests a haft at right angles. No. 2, if hafted, must 
certainly have been fitted at right angles to the haft. It is in no way suit¬ 
able as a javelin-head. Even if this were hafted in the same manner as 
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a flat axe (in an ‘elbow’ of timber) it would still, because of its form, suggest a 
halberd. 

The other, pick-like, form of implement which we figure—nos, 4 to 7— 
is long and narrow in outline and in ever)' case suggests its having been used 
on a gad form of handle—somewhat like a modern ‘ gad-punchThis is sug¬ 
gested by the form and is strengthened by a narrowing of the substance of the 
implement just below the base, making it suitable for attaching to it a pliable 
wooden handle bound round with something such as bast, as suggested by 
Schmidt in the case of the Iberian material. That such a type of handle for 
stone tools was known at an early date in Ireland is proved by the occurrence 
here of grooved stone mauls of the type known as ‘mining-hammers’; and, 
while evidence is lacking in Ireland for an exact dating for these, we must 
conclude from the foreign finds (e.g. Portugal and Italy) that at least some of 
them belong to the earlie.st metal period. Indeed, that some such type of 
handle was generally known we must conclude from Schmidt’s arguments 
regarding the hafting of the cottp-dc-poiug. Further, this same pick-like tool, 
which we find so frequently in Northern Ireland, and which in its earliest 
occurrence we must regard as a modified palaeolithic survival in Campignian 
contexts, is of wide distribution.* 

It is thus justifiable to regard as established the existence of pointed flint 
tools halted transversely to the shaft. It is further evident that in Ireland the 
distribution of these tools is centred in the north-ea.stern counties—a fact to 
which it will be necessary to refer again when speaking of the evolution of the 
copper hall^erd. That such flint tools began well before the metal-using period 
will be readily admitted ; that they continued down to a date which must have 
coincided with the first of the metal tools is not likely to be denied, because 
such tools arc so frequently found on kitchen-middens, which are particularly 
well known as sites where earlier types survive to later periods.* 

Distribution 

Ireland fiff- 4 H halberds, figs. 42-53). 

The distribution of the halberd in Ireland has been dealt with to some 
extent by Fitzgerald.* He has, however, dealt with only a comparatively 

• Many of them are represented in Evans, Stone Implements, from Great Britain, as well as in 
Clark, Tlu Mesolithic Age in Britain. They occur in Campignian sites in Northern Europe, 

• While correcting the proofs of this paper I have noticed Nordman’s article in Finsb Museum, 
xxii (1915), 39. in which he draws attention to Danish flint blades, one of those figured by him being 
similar to some of our North of Ireland examples. He sees in them a further example of the con¬ 
nexion between the Danish Stone Age antiquities and those of copper and bronze in Central and 
Southern Europe. 

• The Htston'cal Geography of Early Ireland, 66 map, 6i. 
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limited number of examples. His distribution map shows copper axes and 
halberds, and the number of finds shown under the two headings is 74. It is 
therefore not surprising that his conclusions are different’from those indicated 
by a distribution map of halberds only. Fitzgerald draws the inference that 
there is a concentration of copper implements in the south-west and that this 
corresponds to the copper-mining areas of Cork and Kerry*. He holds that 
an absence of copper implements over large areas of the Central Plain indicates 
a continued absence of settlement in these parts during the earliest part of the 
Bronze Age. According to his data no copper axes or halberds are forthcoming 
from the counties of Carlow. Kildare, Westmeath, and Longford. The distribu¬ 
tion map which is presented here gives finds in two of the counties—Kildare 
and Longford—which Fitzgerald found blanks. Co. Westmeath remains with¬ 
out any authenticated find of a halberd, but we must balance against this the 
fact that at least two halberds among those we list as having no location are 
probably from Co. Westmeath, having been part of the Killua Collection which 
was formed in that county.* Although Co. Carlow does not produce any find 
of a halberd, we cannot conclude that it was free of settlements in early Bronze 
Age times, because it has produced many burials with food-vessels some ot 
which may be attributed to that period. 

The number of finds shown on our map is 60, but in considering them we 
must to some extent consider also the other available data which, though not 
sufficiently full to justify us in placing the finds on the map, are nevertheless 
indications of the locality to which such examples may be ascribed. Thus we 
have in the halberds of the Limerick Museum a group which came into that 
museum from the Dunraven Collection and most of which must be regarded 
as of Limerick origin. 

The general impression conveyed regarding the distribution of halberds 
is that the weapons tend to concentrate in the Central Plain or in extensions 
of it beyond the enclosing mountains. Such an extension is the ‘Golden 
Vale' in the South. The rich lands of the centre of the country must there¬ 
fore have been the most attractive areas even in Bronze Age times—a conclusion 
different from that put forward by Fitzgerald though not really at variance 
with that suggested by his map. Cork is well studded with finds - there being 
a total of six, three of which are not. however, more closely localized. One of 
the Cork halberds comes from Mallow, where the rich lands to the north com¬ 
municate through the gap between the Boggeragh and Nagle Mountains with 
the fertile lands of that part of Cork immediately south of these mountains. 
Another comes from Kanturk at the foothills of the mountains, while two come 
from the western mountain valleys, and finally one from the upper reaches of 
' One of these is that shown by Professor Macalistcr in his Attcieni Ireland, fig. a. 
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Fig. 43. All Type 3, continued (|) 
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Fig. 44. Nos. 35-30, Type 3, continued; nos. 31-^^ Type 4 (|) 



























































































































Fig. 46. AU Type 4. continued (J) 
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Fig. 47. All Type 5 ()) 
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Fig. 49. All Tj-pe 5, continued (J) 
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Fig. 50. AUType5,conUnu<^(J) 
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Fig. SI. All Type 5, continued (J) 







































































Fig. 5a. Nos. taa-9, Type 5, continued; nos. 130-a; Type 6 (() 

















































Fig. S3. Various forms (i) 
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the estuary of the Lee. The western extension of the Central Plain (i.e. Eastern 
Connaught) has also a large number of find-places, and from one of them comes 
the group of seven halberds from Hillswood, Co. Galway. A further concentra¬ 
tion of finds occurs along the northern part of the Central Plain, where, among 
the small hills of Cavan and the neighbouring counties, it touches the mountains 
which divide it from the north-eastern region, where again finds are well 
represented. 

These are the results gained from a study of halberd-distribution generally 
in Ireland, but we must now consider their distribution according to the various 
types into which we have divided them. None of the three examples in Type 1 
has a known locality, but two of them are in the Belfast Museum and have 
been acquired from northern collectors. The same is true of no. 4, the first 
specimen of Type 2, while no. 5 comes from Co. Armagh and no. 6 from Co. 
Cavan. The only other localized .specimen of Type 2 is no. 12, which comes 
from Leix, though, as already remarked, no. 11 which is in Limerick Museum 
may be regarded as from the Co. Limerick area. In the examples of Type 3 
we have a definite preponderance of those from the northern area; there are 
seven localized specimens and of these five come from the north. In the case 
of all types other than the first three there is no concentration in the north of 
the country — in fact the distribution is definitely contrar}^ to this tendency. 

To sum up, the general distribution of Irish halberds is densest in the 
Central Plain and in those parts which may logically be regarded as extensions 
of it; but the distribution of the three types which we must regard as earliest 
in the series gravitates towards the north-east 

Scotland (map, fig. 54; halberds, figs. 55 and 56). 

As in the case of Ireland we must consider distribution in other countries 
in relation to typolog)^ 

Scotland is of particular interest in regard to typological considerations of 
the halberds found there, since it is the only country outside Ireland where 
halberds of Type 5 occur. There is one possible c.xception to this in the case 
of no. 4 in Wales. Everj^vhere else where halberds showing Irish affinities 
occur outside of this country the class represented is Type 4. The Scottish 
examples that are marked as 'I'ype 4 in the list are on the whole ver>' near the 
Irish series in character, though some peculiarities of outline, mid-rib or other 
feature, make it likely that nos. 4, 5, 7. and 9 w’ere made in Scotland. The 
blades of Type 5 are particularly Irish in character. These are followed by tw'o 
blades of 'I'ype 6. No. 21 is unusual in being of the bent class but nevertheless 
not ascribable to Type 5 because very un-Irish in character. 

The distribution of the Scottish blades is interesting. A glance at a physical 
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map of Scotland shows that there are two main natural routes across the 
country'—the one from the Firth of Clyde across the Central Lowlands to the 
Firth of Forth; the other from the Firth of Lome along^ the pass which 
divides the north-west and south-east Highlands (where the Caledonian Canal 



fig. 54 

has been cut) to the Moray Firth' It will be noticed that all the halberds arei 
distributed along these Uvo routes except the hoard of three in Aberdeenshire. 
We must therefore consider the halberds as marking trans-Scottish routes be- 
tw’een Ireland and northern Europe; the importance of these routes will 
appear all the more clearly when we come to deal with the halberds from 
Denmark and Sweden. Since the number of localized finds from Scotland 
is comparatively small, there being only fourteen examples, it is rather risky 
to draw conclusions from their distribution other than those already indicated, 
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Fig. 57. England: noa. 7-9, Type 6. Wales: nos. 1-4 and no. 6, Type 4; nos. 5 and 7, Type 6 tD 
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but one is struck by the general agreement between halberd-distribution and 
that exhibited by food-vessels as shown by Professor Childe s distribution map.‘ 
If the food-vessel finds in Scotland indicate points of settlement of Irish 
colonists they indicate also the stages along the routes followed by further Irish 
bands journeying towards Northern Europe bearing with them flat axes and 
halberds. Although we are not given a distribution map of flat axes, Professor 
Childe's remarks on the subject are not at variance with the views here stated.* 

England and IValcs (map, fig. 54; halberds, figs. 56 and 57). 

The halberds found in southern Britain do not show such strong Irish 
affinities as do those from Scotland. The Welsh examples are closer to the 
Irish forms than the English because of the number of them which may be classed 
as Type 4, but in many instances even in Wales these differ from Irish specimens 
in notable features. One is particularly struck by the out-splaying of the mid-rib 
towards the base of the weapon in the case of nos. 2 and 4 from Wales — a feature 
not found in Irish halberds. No. i comes nearest to the Irish series. No. 3, to 
which we have already referred, is the only halberd in southern Britain which 
approaches Type 5 in the cun ature of the blade, but, while the impression given 
is of a considerable curvature, this is due to the fact that one edge curves much 
more than the other and the mid-rib really curves very slightly. 

In the same way the halberds in England, even when they are ascribed to 
Type 4 (nos. 2 to 5), differ from the Irish ones in ‘such a way as to make them 
appear as imitations of Irish imports rather than as the imports themselves. 
No. I is an exception to this and is sufficiently Irish in type to cause one to 
think of it as an Irish specimen. The difference is sometimes, as in the case of 
the Welsh ones, an out-splayed mid-rib (no. 3, though the tendency is not as 
marked as with the Welsh examples); sometimes it is difficult to say where the 
difference lies (nos. 2 and 5), but it seems to be the difference in the proportions 
of the blades which distinguishes them. No. 6 from the Thames is similar to 
one from Inchigeelagh, Co. Cork, but the latter is slightly cur\Td. Both are 
characterized by the peculiar shape of the hafting-plate, which is broad where 
it meets the end of the edges and cun^es inwards and upwards on both sides to 
meet the semicircular base. The same type occurs again in Portugal (three 
examples), though the arch-form of the base is less developed. 

Scandinavia (maps, fig.s. 58, 59; halberds, figs. 60, 61, and 62). 

'fhe area where halberds are found in the Scandinavian lands is a limited 
one and it is therefore convenient to deal with these finds as a unit. The map 
shows them to be almost completely confined to the southern portion of Sweden, 

' Prrhistory of Scotland, map II. * Op. at. 97. 
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with the greatest concentration in the province of Skane and the eastern coasts 
of Denmark. The distribution invites comparison with certain other known 



Fig. 58 ^ 


distributions and this leads to interesting results. The halberd distribu¬ 
tion is similar to that of the megalithic graves.* The area of the megalithic 
monuments extends farther to the north, along the southern coast of Norway; 
othenvise there is no essential difference between the distribution of these 

• Childe, Dcmm, maps III and IV; Fox, PersonalUy of Britain, fig. 8 . 
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monuments and that of the halberds. We have still another strikingly parallel 
distribution in that of flat axes. This is to a remarkable degree similar to the 
distribution of halberds, and, when we remember how definitely Irish in charac¬ 
ter as to shape and ornament many of these axes arc, we see the significance of 
their parallel distribution. The reason for the concentration of these types in 
the same areas is presumably based on soil and other geological considerations. 



If these archaeological distribution-maps are compared with a map showing 
density of population in modern times (e.g. Times Atlas pi, ii. Popula¬ 
tion) it will be found that those areas which show the greatest concentration of 
archaeological material are also the parts showing the greatest density of 
present-day population. 

We must, in particular, note that the Scandinavian halberds show remark¬ 
able Iri.sh affinities. Indeed mo^ of them are so Irish in type that one 
must regard them as due not to Irish influence but as being actually of Irish 
manufacture. Of the twenty-six halberds listed from Denmark and Sweden, 
only two were fitted to metal shafts. The first fifteen examples are the most 
definitely Irish, the next three slightly less so—in having out-splaying mid-rib 
or some such feature they to some extent diverge from the more Irish type. 
Nos. 19 to 23 (inclusive) must be set down as local developments, because they 
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Fig. 6i. Nos. la-Tj, Type 4 (^) 
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have a different arrangement of rivet-holes or mid-rib, or are ornamented. 
No. 24 is a strange form which may be regarded either as an unusual Scandi¬ 
navian late development or as an early local attempt to copy an Irish halberd 
of Type 3. 



Germany, etc, (map, fig. 58; halberds, figs. 63, 64, and 65.) 

As in the listing of the German examples it is found more convenient to 
discuss the Posen and Lithuanian halberds with the German ones. One is 
immediately struck in reviewing the German material after having dealt with 
the Scandinavian by one obvious difference between them: the Scandinavian 
stands in close relationship with the Irish material, but the affinities of the 
German group are much less obvious and the types of hiilberds represented 
are far more diverse. In listing the German halberds, beginning with those of 
which there is at least a likelihood of their having been attached to wooden 
shafts an attempt is made to arrange them so as to fall into such a sequence 
that, those nearest to the Irish Type 4 come first. In doing ^ we find only one 
(no. 1) which comes satisfactorily near the Irish series. It is significant that this 
is the farthest west of the north German halberds. While an analysis of the 
weapon is not available it is, judging by appearances, almost certainly pure 
copper. Although we consider it the nearest to the Irish series in type, it has 
certain characteristics—e.g. three niches for rivets instead of complete holes— 
which suggest its being a local imitation rather than an Irish import. The 
same is true of the Dieskau example with rivets of Irish character. 
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Fig. 63. All except nos. ao and ai (J). (Photos of nos. ao and ai by courtesy of ProvinzisUMuseum, SteUin) 
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Many of the examples which follow (to no. 18, inclusive) arc possessed of 
some affinity with the Irish material, but of no one specimen would it be justi¬ 
fiable to suggest that it is a direct Irish import. 

The German halberds show a great diversity of form and many individual 



Fig. 64. Various scales 


peculiarities. Thus the rivets may vary from the heavy ones suggestive of an 
Irish halberd on the Dieskau blade to the ver>^ light type suggested by the 
rivet-holes in the blade from Giebichenstein or in that from near Salzburg 
(no. 19). Again, we have various forms of base and hafting-plate: round with 
niches for the rivets as in the case of the Ulpsrunge and some of the Dieskau 
halberds (a type of base which may be associated with metd or wooden shafts); 
round but with complete rivet-holes, as no. 4 (from the Rhine); narrowing and 
jutting out towards the base as no. 17 (from Bacharach). Nos. 20 and 21 are 
unusual in having long, narrow, and ver>' pointed bbdes. Both have raised 
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mid-ribs of triangular cross-section and both come from Pomerania. The 
conical-capped rivets and sheet gold on one of them are noteworthy features. 
I hese rivets are, however, in the main, ornamental features, there being one 
functional rivet which is shorter and much stouter. The general character of 
these hvo blades, and particularly the type of mid-rib, connects them with the 
Hungarian e.xamples, though these are somewhat shorter. The halberd from 
Apeldorn which Sprockholf has remarked on as evidence of influence from Great 
Britain or Ireland in Germany is of an unusual type, and it is by no means 
likely that it is a direct import. There is certainly no parallel for the triple 
mid-rib it exhibits in Great Britain and it is still more foreign to the Irish types. 

The German halberds with metal shafts follow to a remarkable degree the 
geographical distribution suggested by Kossinna’s divisions. His Type I is 
centred in the main in the baale area with extensions to southern Germany. 
Type II halberds are found in Brandenburg and Mecklenburg, while one from 
Hungary and two from Sweden are of this class. Type III occurs in Posen 
and Lithuania.' 

Other Conthwntal Countries 

The two halberds from the Netherlands are rather similar to no. i from 
Germany and stand in the same relationship to the Irish series (fig. 66). 

Of the French examples (fig. 65) the first two stand very close to the Irish 
i'ype 4 , except that no. i has more than three rivet-holes. The three examples 
that follow are different in being shorter and in having more rounded bases and 
narrow but w’ell-marked mid-ribs. Considerable confusion exists regarding the 
St. Fiacre halberd or halberds, but these have been discussed when dealing 
with the as.sociated find. In general it will be noticed that the French halberds 
come from a belt crossing the country' so as to indicate a connexion between 
the Atlantic sea-board and the halberd-producing areas of Switzerland and 
Italy. 

The Italian specimens (fig. 67) are varied in character. Nos. i and 2 have 
very strong Irish reminiscences while no. 3 might well have been produced in 
Great Britain-being similar to examples from southern Britain in having 
a mid-rib which splays outwards at the base. No. 4 has already been referred 
to because of its similarity to the halberd from Mycenae and the specimen from 
Ireland. No. 5 is of a different type and has long, slender rivets. It may 
represent Spanish influence. No. 6, part of a chalcolithic grave-group, is 
a local type of blade, similar examples to which are fairly common in Italy.* 
As mentioned when discussing this specimen as part of a grave-find certain 

A halberd frorn Slo\’akia is mentioned by Childe, Danubf, 243, but I cannot get confirmation of 
this as the reference is evidently incorrect 

• Bull Pal Ital xxix 11903). 158, fig. 7; ibid, xxxvii (1912), 127. 
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features suggest its having been a halberd. The same is true of the other 
similar blades, but we must, however, regard them as a non-specialized develop¬ 
ment not to be definitely distinguished from daggers. The same is true of the 
other type of blade which Aberg thinks must be regarded as halberds.* These 
make their appearance at Remedello and in other sites in northern and central 
Italy.* They are triangular blades with tangs having one or, less frequently, 
two rivet-holes; and while they may be justly regarded as tanged daggers, the 
breadth of base of some suggests their having been hafted as halberds. We 
may see in such blades an expression of the halberd idea, but nevertheless it 
seems likely that the later Italian halberds owe more to the Irish type than to 
the local non-specialized earlier blades. The triangular, raised mid-rib on the 
tanged variety, however, may find its surv'ival in the central European halberds, 
having the same type of mid-rib though differing from the Italian ones in 
respect of form of blade. 

The first of the Swiss halberds (fig. 66) resembles the Irish series. No. 2 is 
ver>’ similar to the Pomeranian one from the Oder (Germany, no. 20) in having 
slender rivets with conical caps. It has also the remains of a bronze sheet¬ 
ing similar to the gold sheet of the Pomeranian halberd. The other Swiss 
halberds are of various forms, mostly, however, characterized by small rivet- 
holes. 

1 here are five halberds from Austria (fig. 66) of which no. 1 has not previously 
been published. T his halberd has an outline very similar to that of the weapon 
from Bacharach (Germany, No. 17). Nos. 2 and 3 resemble the Irish halberds, 
but no. 3—the largest known halberd -had five rivets. No. 4, which is part 
of a grave-group, is in outline similar to the Hungarian examples though it 
differs in other characteristics (e.g. type of mid-rib). No. 5 is remarkably similar 
to nos. 20 and 21 from Pomerania in shape of blade and type of mid-rib. It 
further resembles the former in having the same kind of ornament and the 
latter in having conical-cappcd rivets. It is, therefore, also very close to the 
Swiss specimen no. 2. 

There are three possible examples of halberds from Greece. I'he one from 
Mycenae has already been referred to several times. The blade from Amorgos 
(fig. 67) is so small that it is at least ver}* doubtful if one is justified in regarding 
it as anything but a dagger. The weapon from Sesklo has a straight upper-edge 
as have those from Hungar}'. 

The five Hungarian examples (fig. 67) of halberds which were attached to 
wooden shafts form a remarkably uniform group. No. i differs from the others 

’ BronztzeUltche u$ui fruhtisenzeilliche ChromUiigie, part III, 8. 

* Aberg. loc. at., figs. 174. 175; Montelius, La Civ. Pnm., pi. 36, nos. 9. 11, 25; pi. 128, no. ii; 
pi. 129, nos. 16, 22. 
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in not having a developed mid-rib, but all five have an outline of such form 
that the upper edge makes a right angle with the line of the shaft. As already 
remarked there are certain notable resemblances between these blades and others 
from Pomerania. Switzerland, Austria, and Greece. The Hungarian halberds 
appear as the centralization of an eastern European tendency of specialization 
in the matter of the shape of the halberd-blade. 

Ihe Spanish halberds (fig. 68) known to me are almost all from the Siret 
excavations on sites of the Almeria Culture (El Argar period). These blades may 
be clivided into two main cla.sses: those which have wide bases—almost straight 
or only slightly cur\’cd, and those which have round bases and forms which 
can only Ix^ declared to be halberds and not daggers by the evidence of the 
remains of the transverse hafting. Outside this group one from Ciudad Real 
is of the broad-based type, and that from Alicante seems from Schmidt’s de¬ 
scription to be of the same kind. The halberd from Ronfeiro (w/V hreif lircieckiger 
Basis) seems to have more of the Northern or Western European character. 
Another from Cuenca is an unusual type with a loop form of socket. Though 
I have included this example 1 have no evidence of its date. There is another, 
more elaborate because it has a perforated blade, in the St. Albans Museum! 
trom the Ball Collection. Beyond the information that it comes from Spain there 
is no closer localization. I have not seen this class of halberd figured or discussed 
anywhere. No. 21 1 know only from Marten’s note. The halberds nos. 14 and 
21 have silver rivets. While it may be supposed that the broad-based type, 
sinc'e it is a more specialized form, is slightly later than the dagger-like variety! 
there docs not seem to be anything in the available evidence to substantiate 
this. There is one other halberd (no. 6) from El Argar, Grave 575, which does 
not fit into either of the two classes suggested. It is really a short sword 
adapted for use as a halberd by the alteration of the hafting. It would, there¬ 
fore, seem that, within the limits of the information available, the Spanish 
halberds form a fairly homogeneous group with its centre of concentration in 
the south-east of the countr)'. 

I know of only three blades from Portugal (fig. 68) which can with certainty be 
classed as halberds. All three come from the province of Tras-os-Montes. They 
are ver>' similar in type and quite different from any of the Spanish halberds 
known to me. The base of each of the Portuguese halberds has a j)eculiar 
shape an arch and an outward curving to meet the ends of the edges. A most 
remarkable detail is that in each case the one side of the base is slightly longer 
than the other. All three (two of them are from the same locality and may have 
been found together) are so similar that they might have been made by the same 
craftsman. Their similarit)- to other examples has already been remarked on. 
They resemble in lessening degrees those from: (i) the Thames at Westminster, 
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(2) Inchigeelagh, Co. Cork, (3) Alderney, Corblets, Channel Is. Their uniformity 
of type suggests their being of local Portuguese manufacture, but their simi¬ 
larity to Irish and British e.xamples and their dissimilarity to the other blades 
from the Iberian Peninsula makes it clear that they are to be regarded as 
evidences ot influences from these islands in northern Portugal. 

Other possible halberds from the Iberian Peninsula mentioned in archaeo¬ 
logical literature must here be discussed, but because it is not at all certain that 
the blades are really to be regarded as halberds I have omitted them from my 
lists. Much has been written to suggest that the halberd of metal was derived 
in the Iberian Peninsula from a flint prototype. It is therefore necessary that 
we seek for such early metal halberds as seem to mark this transition. A group 
of five blades with notched bases comes from Monument HI (Beehive Tomb) at 
Alcalar, Algar\'e.’ They var>' in length from 205 cm. to 11.7 cm. approximately. 
There is verj' little to point with any certainty to their having been hafted as 
halberds, and they are mentioned here merely because they are the only weapons 
of the Algar\’e Culture (which in the present state of knowledge is usually re¬ 
garded as the forerunner of the Almeria Culture) which can possibly be regarded 
as halberds. In the Museu Htnol6gico at Bel^m is a further group of ten blades 
found together. They are long, narrow, and pointed, and each has at the base 
two rivet-holes or notches for rivets. Again one might suggest their having 
been hafted as halberds, but the weight of probability seems to be against this. 
The find comes from Hxtremoz, Prov. Alentejo. 

Aberg* gives a list of halberds seen by him in museums in Spain and 
Portugal. He does not give illustrations. Of those mentioned by Aberg I in¬ 
clude the ones from Alicante, the Guadalcanal, and from Alto de Pereiras, 
bccau.se I have either found them mentioned elsewhere or have seen the actual 
weapon. Of one other from Aberg's list there is, if the identification be correct, 
an illustration available. It comes from Serro do Gastello and is figured by 
Cartailhac.’ It is a pointed blade with a raised mid-rib and a broad tang in 
which are two rivet-holes. The length of the tang and the downward-curved 
mark of the hilt as shown in the drawing suggest the probability that this weapon 
was hafted as a dagger and not as a halberd. The other halberd-producing sites 
mentioned by Aberg are (5) San Anton, (2) Callosa, near Orihuela, (i) Monte- 
agudo, Prov. Murcia, and (1) Linares, Prov. Jaen. Because the Serro do Castello 
e.xample is of such a doubtful character it and those other sites are not shown 
on the distribution map. 

There but remains in discussing the distribution of halberds to mention the 
occurrence of analogous weapons in Russia, Siberia, and China. The Russian 

• Figured by Aberg, La Civ. tncol., fig. 141. He only calls them * blades*. 

* Op. cU. 164- * prihisht tques de C Espagnt et dii Porlngal, fig. 286. 
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examples frequently exhibit animal-head ornaments (fig. 40,15). Some of these 
weapons are narrow—le. pick-like—in form,* but others are sufficiently broad to 
be regarded as halberds. Those in the Ural and Siberia are similar to the 
Russian ones. They are dealt with by Tallgren,* who points to the absence of 


Fig. 69. Chinese Halberds 



swords in the area from which they come. One of the weapons described by him 
has a socket of bronze and a blade of iron, and the series in general dates to the 
end of the bronze and beginning of the iron-using period. Tallgren mentions 
the similarity of some of the animal ornaments with that on axes from Hallstatt. 

‘ One such pick-like implement, having an axc-bladeat the other side of the socket, is figured by 
Rostovtzeff, /ranians and Greeks in South Russia, pi. v, i, and comes from a seventh-century b.c. 
^ve. Another such is figured in Ebert, i, pi. 36, and comes from Anan’ino (article by Tallgren). It 
is dated in the middle of the first millennium b.c. 

* Finsk Museum, xxii (1915), 96. 
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One piece, of bone, of a different form is fibred, and the observation is made 
that it is very* similar to the halberds (of broad-based type) from El Oficio. 
This bone halberd is compared to the widely distributed Siberian ski-staff which 
bears a similar attachment also usually of bone. While one must agree that the 
bone blade is similar to some of the Almerian halberds, the similarity cannot 
without further evidence be taken as implying so far-fetched a connexion. 

The Chinese halberds may be plain or ornamented (fig. 69). Some bear 
inscriptions. I'hey are regarded as belonging in the main to the Han Dynasty 
(206 Rc.—A.D. 220), but some are earlier. Non-metallic halberds also existed in 
China, as is shown by one in buff-jade from the pre-Han period, and dating 
probably before 1000 b.c* (fig. 40, 13). Most Chinese bronze halberds show- 
some to a considerable degree—the upward-sloping tendency already noticed in 
many, indeed in the majority, of the European halberd-blades. The question 
of the relationship of the western and central European halberds with those of 
Russia or China has never been dealt with,’ and I am not competent to do so. 
It must suffice to point to the possibility of such connexions having existed. 
We have further evidence of connexions between western Europe and Russia in 
the distribution of bronze spear-heads with lunate openings in the blade.* 

The dating of the eastern e.xamples to a later period than that to which 
the European examples are ascribed seems to indicate their being due to 
western influence, though the possibility of their being of independent origin 
must not be lost sight of, nor must the possibility of their representing Near 
East influence. We know that halberd-like weapons existed in Babylonia, and 
that a pick-like implement related in form to the Russian ones was found at 
Troy.* The ornamental features and good workmanship of these eastern hal¬ 
berds, as well as the evidence of the jade example, show, as in the case of so 
many of the European ones, that they also are ceremonial weapons and symbols 
of leadership. 

CON'CLUSIONS 

Before proceeding to the final part of our task—a consideration of the 
general conclusions which may justifiably be drawn from the facts presented in 
the foregoing pages—we must briefly sur\'ey the views put forward by other 
writers. In particular we must consider the question of where the halberd 
originated and along what routes it can be traced as evidence of cultural con- 

‘ L. Ashton and B. Gray, Chitteu Art, pi. 3a. 

* Merton published one Chinese halberd, but did not go into the problem. 

■ A. M. Tallgren, * Die bronzenen Speerspitzen Ostrusslands mit zwei Ausschnitten im Blatt*, in 
Opuscuh ... Mon tel to, 115. 

* Articles by Prinz Der Dolchstab im Alten Babylonien ’J and Schmidt (' Zum altbabylonischen 
Dolchstab ’) in P.Z. iv (1912). 
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nexions between Bronze Age communities. The general chronological implica¬ 
tions are also of great importance. 

Coffey contented himself with drawing attention to certain facts regarding 
the Irish halberds and was chiefly concerned with proving the existence of a 
copper-using culture in Ireland. For the relationship of the Irish halberd with 
the European examples he mentioned the similarity of the Irish halberds to 
those from Stendal, and figured the Spanish ones, on which portions of the 
wooden shaft remain, as showing the method of mounting halberds; and for 
the same reason he reproduced the'rock-canings from the Maritime Alps. 
The Cremona blade he considered to show relationships between Italy and the 
Elbe valley via the Brenner Pass rather than influence from Ireland. His con¬ 
clusions were evidently coloured by the opinion which he expresses (p. 105) 
that the Irish type is distinct from the continental ‘ both by the length to which 
the blades attain and the cun'c which occurs in many of them 

Continental writers have been more explicit in their statements regarding 
the role of the halberd as an indicator of early connexions. In arriving at an 
estimate of present-day opinion on this point we are fortunate in being given a 
summary of previous writings by Dr. Beringer in his recent article on Austrian 
halberds,’ and if we cannot agree with the author in his conclusions regarding 
his main problem—the origin of the central European halberd, which he recog¬ 
nizes as not being a native development—we must gratefully acknowledge the 
fact that his discussion provides proof of the diversity of views which obtain 
among even the most recent authorities. He does the further .service of pro¬ 
viding additional evidence as to the chronological place of the halberd. 

Montelius* saw in the halberds evidence of influence from the east which 
he brings to northern Europe by two routes: (i) along the Mediterranean to 
Spain and France and so to the British I.sles; (2) along the Balkan Peninsula 
and the Adriatic Sea to the Danubian lands. In mentioning finds of halberds 
in the various countries in question he neglects the typolog)' of the halberd and 
the question of what regions have the greatest concentration of these weapons. 

Schmidt* seeks the origin of the Northern European halberds as well as 
the inspiration for the Italian rock-car\'ings in southern Europe and finds it in 
the halberds of the El Argar Culture. He sees as bringers of these weapons 
and of the metal culture to northern, western, and central Europe the Bell- 
beaker Folk, whose centre of origin he also places in Spain. Behrens' voices 
the same theory. 

Aberg* believes, however, that in central Europe the halberd is later than the 

‘ P.Z. XXV (1934*. 130-44- See especially 1380. * Die Chron. loo. 

* P.Z. i (1909), 113. * Bronzezeit Stlddeufschlands, 86. 

* Brotvseseititche undfrCdieisaizcilliche Chrondogie, part 111, 86. 
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Beaker Culture. He holds this culture to be contemporary with the \'or- 
aunjetitz and thinks the halberd to have arrived later from Italy when the true 
Aunjetitz had already developed. But in La CivUisation Huiolitliique dans la 
Pininsnlc fldriquc, p. 170, he brings the halberds from Spain to these islands, 
points to the rarity of the halberds in Italy—though this he balances against 
the occurrence of the rock-carvings in the Ligurian Alps, and says that there 
is an important centre of halberds in central Europe w’hich he believes due to 
Irish-English influence rather than to Italian. 

Million ' proposed a similar theory. While he notes the existence of the 
Irish halberds and the harmony of the various forms, he decides against the idea 
of the German and Danubian halberds being derived from the Spanish ones 
through the Irish specimens, on the ground of the indirectness of the route. He 
sees three possible sources: a route from the lower Rhine to the mouth of the 
Danube, a route from the Elbe and Saale southwards, and also influences from 
Italy. In support of the last, which he seems to favour, he remarks on the other 
Italian types of the earliest metal period which are found in Hungary. 

Gaerte* is perhaps most definite as to the relationship of the various groups. 
He holds the Almeria examples to be the oldest, and from the Iberian Penin.sula 
he sees their distribution to be towards France and Great Britain and Ireland, 
from which islands in turn the halberd made its appearance on the continent 
(though perhaps earlier, presumably more directly, in Liguria) and there further 
developed by being attached to metal hafts. 

Much* also, at an earlier date, suggested a similar thcor}', seeing in the 
Irish halberds intermediaries between those in Spain and those in northern 
Europe and regarding the Spanish as earlier on U^^ological grounds: {a) sim¬ 
plicity of design of some of the Spanish examples as compared with the Irish; 
(^) uniformity of type of the Spanish examples. 

Bremer* holds that all the Irish e.xamples must be placed in Period I of 
Montelius’s chronological scheme, but that the El Argar e.xamples give one the 
impression of Ixiing slightly earlier. 

Evans* also sees the first appearance of the halberd in the Almerian Culture, 
and finds that ‘ in its secondary shape, with a rib or accentuated thickening of 
the blade, it is equally at home in Ireland and North Britain'. From thence 
he traces it to Scandinavia and North Germany. He also follows it to Italy 
and Sicily (a reference is not given for this and I cannot, therefore, give further 
evidence for a Siculian halberd), and to the Aegean. In the Italian halberds 
he sees closer Irish than Iberic affinities.* 

• P.Z. xxii (193U, i8l * Real. 1,298. * Die Kupferzeit, 131. 

‘ In Ebert, i, 298. * Palace of Mtnos, ii, 170. 

• Subsequent to the writing of these notes there has been published Der oslskandittaviscJte 
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From this review one is quickly of the opinion that none of the authors 
mentioned, with the exception of Coffey, had the Irish material as a whole 
before him, and Coffey on the other hand was handicapped by an incomplete 
acquaintance with the continental material. This is easily understood when we 
remember that what is definitely one of the most important groups of all—the 
Scandinavian—with its striking implications for cultural connexions has, with 
the exception of the t\vo bronze-hafted halberds, been almost entirely neglected 
in archaeological literature.' Further, most of these writers have fallen into the 
mistake of regarding the part as typical of the whole in the Irish material; that 
is, our Type 5 because it differentiated itself from the straight-bladed continental 
examples was regarded as the characteristic Irish type, and the fact that it is 
only one of the typological divisions of the Irish halberds was ignored. For 
these reasons we are heartened to put fonvard a theory which seems more in 
keeping with the facts, even though it varies from that suggested by the eminent 
authorities already quoted. 

In the first place we fail to see substantial ground for the opinion that the 
Irish halberd is derived from the Almerian material. The sequence of Irish 
types presented here is to be taken, not only as a convenient typological division 
of the material, but also as representing the development of the weapon chrono¬ 
logically. Type I is, on several grounds, to be regarded as the earliest with 
which we deal. Its technique suggests this; it is the same technique as the 
earliest of the copper axes—the work of craftsmen able to cast the weapons 
but dependent on a considerable amount of hammering for the finishing of the 
surface of the products of their casting. The form is undoubtedly early—there 
is no mid-rib and the outline also suggests (in the fact that the hafting-plate 
does not noticeably divide off from the blade of the halberd) that it is at the 
beginning of the scries. 

Now we have seen that these halberds of Type i, as well as those of Type 2, 
tended to concentrate towards the north-east of the countr)^ We have seen 
further that flint implements of halberd type arc also found in the same region, 
which is the only region producing flint naturally in any quantity. Since we 
find no metal weapon elsewhere which could serve as a prototype for a weapon 
such as this—the idea of the Almerian halberds filling this role is on every 

Norden wl/ircnd der allesttn Metaltuit Europas (Lund 1936), by J. E. Forssandcr, who (p. 97) handles 
the problem more comprehensively than most other writers, and, while he continues to accept the 
Iberian origin of the halberd, gives full weight to .Anglo-Irish influence in the development of the 
.North-European group of halberds and in general in the growth of early metal cultures of northern 
Germany and Scandinavia. 

' Montelius, in his article on ‘ Der Handel in der Vorzeit ’, P.Z. ii (i9io(, use.s lunulae, but not 
halberds, as evidence of trade between Ireland and Scandinavia. Aberg {Civ. tlniid. 170, footnote 2) 
mentions the fact that halberds are distributed over Denmark and southern Sweden. 
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j[^ound out of the question—we are justified in saying that the Irish metal hal¬ 
berd finds its origin in Ireland and its earliest development in that part of the 
country where a population lived using much flint and possessing technical 
skill in the shaping of it. That the artisan in flint became in turn the artisan 
in copper or bronze is borne out in other transitional cultures. 

^luch has been said of the halberd in Ireland being evidence of early con¬ 
nexion with Spain. While, as stated, no proof can be found to establish the 
idea that the Irish halberds are derived from the Spanish ones, this does not 
altogether negative the argument for cultural connexions. That such early 
interchanges with the Iberian Peninsula existed cannot be denied in face of the 
evidence of the Clonfinlough Stone,' the Aloytirra beakers, the megalithic cul¬ 
ture, the flint javelin-heads,* and the recurrence of the ornament of the schist 
idols on Irish axes and lunulae, as well as the distribution of the lunulae. It 
is further suggested that the Irish food-vessels have their protot\'’pe in vessels 
found in Portugal and the slopes of the Pyrenees,* while again we have influ¬ 
ences from Malta which may have come through the Iberian Peninsula (though 
the route is not clear) as evidenced by the close similarity between the New- 
grange double-spiral and that on the ornamental stones at Tarxien.* Later 
connexions are shown by the pithos burial of Cork ' and by the occurrence of 
double-looped palstaves in Ireland.* 

Further, the occurrence of the halberd as an important element of the early 
metal culture in both countries is, notwithstanding the fact that the metal ones 
are not closely connected, an argument for cultural connexions. We have 
already referred to the appearance in Ireland of the Iberian type of flint javelin- 
heads ol which the flat sides are polished. The technique of these weapons 
must be connected with that of the Iberian and Nile flint halberds which also 
have polished surfaces; and. while there is no evidence for the existence 
of such in Ireland, the coming of the technique used in their manufacture is 
suggestive. We have further seen that in northern Ireland flint implements 
appear which were halted at right angles to the shaft and which come to a 
p>ointed working-end. W’^e arc, therefore, led to suggest that the idea of a hal¬ 
berd is to be found simultaneously in Iberia and Ireland before its translation 
into metal. We must, however, go farther if this suggestion is to have any 

* Macalister, Arxhatdogy of Irtlaud, 94, p!. 1. 

- Macalister, loc-. cit. 42, with references. • Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, 94. 

* Mahr: Article on 'Archaeology* in Saorstdt Handbook, 223. For good illustrations of the 
Tarxicn stones see Sir T. Zammit, ‘The Prehistoric Remains of the Maltese Islands', in Antuinity, iv 
<> 93 °). 55 - 

* Macalister, lor., cit. 130. 

* R. de Serpa Pinto, * .\ctivitd minii*rc et mdtallurgique pendant Page du bronze cn Portugal ’, in 
Anais da Faculdadc de Ciencies do Porto, xviii. 

VOL. Lx.xxvi. gq 
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significance. It has already been pointed out that the general notion of a 
halberd is simple and likely to be found in widely distributed cultural and geo¬ 
graphical contexts. Gaerte has seen in the human forearm holding a coiip-de- 
poing the prototype of the weapon,’ and Schmidt has voiced a similar theory, 
while it has been pointed out here that w-e also get a similar weapon by hafting 
the Campignian pick. When, however, w'e find, as in the case of the polished 
flint halberds, considerable care being exercised in the manufacture of the 
\veapon, w e may take it that w'e are dealing wdth the expression of an idea w'hich 
has a specific significance for the craftsman. It is this idea w'hich w^e believe 
to have existed contemporaneously in Iberia and Ireland and which must be 
regarded as evidence of a cultural link w hich was to find its expression at a 
slightly later period in halberds of metal. 

Having now^ arrived at the opinion that the Irish halberd of copper is to be 
regarded as of Irish origin w’e are faced wuth the difficulty of suggesting the 
derivation of the Spanish ones. These are in form and technique finished pro¬ 
ducts. While w^e argue that they cannot have been the prototypes of the Irish 
halberds, they also, because of the difference in type, cannot have been derived 
from the Irish ones. A study of them in relation to the remainder of the Almeria 
material provides a solution for the problem w'hich appears to fit the facts. As 
mentioned earlier, they can be divided into nvo types: those w ith broad, rather 
straight bases and those w'ith rounded, comparatively narrow' bases. The latter 
type arc easy of explanation—they are nothing more or less than daggers 
mounted at right angles to the shaft, and in most cases only to be differentiated 
from daggers by the evidence of the fragments of the wood which remain on 
them. We must therefore regard them as an expression in metal of the halberd 
idea already knowm from flint examples, but the method of expression is merely 
that of making use of the copper or bronze dagger-blade hafted in another 
manner. The second type (w ith broad base) is probably a later, because a more 
specialized, development; for affixing a blade to a w'oodcn shaft a broad base 
W'ith several rivets is a more serviceable fastening than a narrow base w ith fewer 
rivets. Since the dagger as such continued in use contemporaneously w'ith this 
development, it seems likely that this is the explanation for the occurrence of the 
dagger-shaped halberd-blade in the same contexts, w hich yield also the broad- 
based variety. That we have in Spain a desire to express the halberd idea rather 
than a tendency to keep to a single type of halberd is borne out by the short 
sword (no. 6) from El Argar which was found to have been hafted transversely 
to the handle. The relationship indicated here between the Spanish daggers 
and halberds is one which, it may be objected, must also be considered in regard 
to the Irish material. It is, however, readily apparent that the Irish halberds, 

‘ Ebert, i. 297. 
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and especially the earliest types of heavy cross-section, could not be regarded 
as interchangeable with daggers or in any way influenced by the latter type of 
weapon. Only later halberds in northern Europe—and this can hardly be said 
to apply at all to Ireland—can be thought of as such that they could also be 
hafted as daggers. We must refer again to this later in respect of the British 
weapons. 

In considering the distribution of halberds we saw that the first three divi¬ 
sions of our Irish typological series were completely unrepresented outside 
Ireland. No. i in Scotland must be regarded as being as late as Type 5 though 
showing reminiscences of l ype 2. It is. therefore, evident that the weapon, 
originating in Northern Ireland, went through a considerable process of evolu¬ 
tion before its distribution to regions outside the country. 

The route of this distribution, which is marked by those halberds standing 
most closely to the Irish Type 4, is plain. It crosses Scotland and leads to 
Denmark and southern Sweden, where we find a group of halberds so homo¬ 
geneous in type and so similar to the Irish ones in character that one is con¬ 
strained to think of them as undoubtedly the work of Irish craftsmen, whether 
made in this countr>’ or made—and the suggestion does not seem too far-fetched 
for the facts—by a group of metallurgists from Ireland who had settled in Scan¬ 
dinavia. Flat axes, Irish in form and frequently ornamented in the manner 
of the Irish examples, are a corroboration of this, though on certain German 
evidence (Dieskau) we must suppose that the earliest halberds in Scandinavia 
arc earlier than the ornamented bronze a.xes though they may have arrived at 
the same time as the flat copper axes. They must, however, have remained in 
use during the period when the ornamented axes were also being manufactured, 
since they were still an element of Bronze Age culture in Scandinavia when the 
metal-hafted halberds (Arup and Klagsthorp) were imported from Germany. 

Reference has been made to the interplay between flint and metal tech¬ 
nique in northern Ireland, and it has been suggested that the craftsman in flint 
became in turn the craftsman in copper and bronze. Because metal is a rarer 
and more difficult medium, specialization must have become more a feature of 
the economy of life, but it is also to be thought that during the earlier period 
some specialization must have been in vogue. The interchange between the 
two mediums is even more marked in Scandinavia. While the concentration 
of population in ancient and modern times along the eastern coasts and islands 
of Denmark and along the south-western coasts of Sweden must primarily be 
ascribed to the soil being particularly attractive to an agricultural population, 
we have further the fact that the district was an important centre of flint-mining, 
export and working. Such activity presupposes the existence of a specialist 
artisan class who dealt with the flint, and who, after the introduction of metal, 
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would, under the instruction of immigrant metallurgists, turn their attention to 
the new medium. 

Much has been said in regard to the copying of the forms of metal artifacts 
in flint. Many of the very finely worked Scandinavian flint objects can only be 
e.xplained as copies of metal weapons—daggers, axes, curved swords,' etc. The 
opposite process has not received the same attention, though a study of the material 
in Scandinavian collections provides definite evidence for it. The copper axes, 
for instance, usually flat imported axes or local copies of these, are also frequently 
long, ver>^ heavy, of rectangular (almost .square) cross-section; and axes of this 
type can only be explained as direct copies of the flint axes of the same form. 

This interchange is a further corroboration of the theor>^ of the existence 
of a craftsman class who played an important role in the transition stage Ixjtween 
the two materials. I he excellence ol Scandinavian flint work may have been 
a factor in the growth of the extremely rich early Bronze Age culture which 
developed there. The other factor is quite evidently the influences from other 
lands which found a meeting-place in Scandinavia—influences accounted for 
chiefly by the quest tor the amber of the Baltic coasts. This quest brought, 
among other cultural elements, those from southern Europe (represented by 
ornamented bronze daggers of Italian form, etc.). Southwards along the amber 
route, however, must have gone the Irish cultural elements which had found 
a halting-place in Scandinavia, and of particular importance in the diffusion 
of the halberd is that route defined by the amber finds and designated by 
de Navarro as the Central (early Bronze Age) Route.* 

We have not to follow this route far southwards when we meet another 
important cultural centre—that of the Saxo-Thuringian lands lying along the 
Elbe and the Saale where there is an important meeting-place of the various 
prehistoric cultural influences. The halberd is here given its further develop¬ 
ment by being attached to a metal shaft, and with Sa.xo-Thuringia as a centre 
the metal-shafted halberd becomes distributed over Brandenburg-Mecklenburg, 
and eastward to Posen and Lithuania. In each case, however, the weapon is 
given a local distinctivene.ss which distinguishes it from the parent type (di.s- 
cussed under typolog^v). Others found their way northwards to Scandinavia 
and south-eastwards to Hungary. 

We find in Saxo-Ihuringia evidences of Irish influences in the shape of 
halberds and axes of Irish forms (Dieskau and Leubingen). The main elements 
of the cultural context, howev^er, are taken over from the south-east and are part 
of the Aunjetitz early Bronze Age modified locally. Italian influences are 

« \.c. KntmtnschnxrUr:^cVorssvin 6 cr,Bullet!n(i€laSo(iHf RoyaUdesLftlresHe 

* * Prehistoric routes between Northern Europe and Italy defined by the Amber trade*, in Th* 
Geographical Journal, Ixvi (December 1925), 481. 
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sliown by the daggers, and by the ornamentation of the same character which 
appears on some of the halberd-blades. Again the flat-tanged dagger repre¬ 
sented in Neuenheiligen is paralleled by examples in Ireland and Great Britain.* 
The secret of the richness of this culture seems to have been the varied sources 
of its inspiration and the natural resources which made the region attractive— 
salt and perhaps copper (though there is a doubt if the copper deposits near 
Halle could have been worked in antiquity). 

The evidence for a western route from Britain meeting the other routes 
near Halle is not, but for the bearing of the halberds on the question, as clear 
as it might be, because the flat axe at Dieskau which Childe uses as a proof of 
this route could equally well come via Scandinavia. I'he halberds, however, 
help on this point There can be no doubt judging from the vigour of the north- 
south route in regard to other commodities, the concentration of halberds in 
Scandinavia and the later reaction shown by the return thereto of metal-hafted 
specimens, that the northern halberd group must have made itself felt in the 
development of thoseof the Sa-Xo-Thuringian culture, and that to a greater degree 
than any other group. But the typology of this Saxo-Thuringian group is such 
that, as we have already seen, no specimen found among its large mass of material 
is to be considered as being a direct Iri.sh import. Now the differences from 
the 1 rish halberds exhibited by this group are such that, had the Saxo-Thuringian 
examples been derived solely from the Scandinavian ones, they would present 
a character closer to the Irish type. We, therefore, suggest that to a large degree 
the halberds along the Saale and Elbe must represent also more mixed influences 
due to other connexions with Ireland. These connexions we can trace from the 
Netherlands—the route coming thence probably up the Rhine and across western 
Germany. One is inclined to think that the route from Ireland to the Netherlands 
was twofold: along the English Channel (suggested by the comparatively Irish 
appearance of the Netherlands halberds and those from Ulpsrunge), and across 
.southern Britain (suggested by the developed appearance of the Apcldorn 
e.xample). 

We thus see the English and Welsh halberds as marking stages on the route 
between Ireland and the continent, though the forms represented by the known 
examples suggest that most of them were made in southern Britain in imitation 
of Irish imports. The transformation of the Irish type in England and Wales 
we must attribute to the strength and individuality of the British Bronze Age 
culture which was such as to impress local characteristics on imported forms. 
The immediate element in that culture which influenced the transformation of the 
halberd was probably the bronze broad-based dagger.* It is to features of such 

‘ See Childc’s summary of the Saxo-Thuringian culture audits connexions in Danube, 242. 

* e g. Evans, Bioiiz€ ImpUmtnts, fig. 306, from Arreton Down. 
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dagger-blades that we must trace the characteristics also of the Apeldorn 
halberd. 

The Central European halberds (exclusive of the North German group) must 
be regarded as representing several influences and tendencies. The examples 
along the Rhine show that that river marks a route which brought halberds not 
only to the Hanoverian Province but also to southern Germany and Switzer¬ 
land. However, we must think also of the route along the Rhine being joined 
near the head-waters of that river by another route which, though not so well 
marked, can be traced from Brittany across France; the connexion between 
Ireland and Brittany would have been directly by sea, though the finds ot 
Irish lunulae make it necessai*}' to consider Cornwall as a stage on the route. 
From Switzerland the route bifurcates — one branch going southwards through 
Italy and reaching Greece; the other reaching Greece via Austria and 
Hungar>^ 

This gives us the Irish factor in the Central European group. We must, 
however, differentiate from this that element due to Central European develop¬ 
ment. We have seen that southern Central Europe is the focus of a group of 
halberds with mid-ribs of triangular section and having long, narrow blades, 
usually of such a form that the upper edge is at right angles to the shaft while 
the lower edge slopes upwards. The triangular mid-rib is probably derived 
from the same feature on Italian blades (of the Remedello Culture and later), 
while the form is a specialization of the upward trend shown by halberds in 
general. The main fact, however, regarding Central European halberds is that 
we must see in them a modified offshoot of the Irish ones, and in no sense will 
their typology allow us to regard them as the outcome of Spanish influences, 
as usually contended. 

The Italian halberds, as has been shown when dealing with distribution, are 
a mixed group. We have the small dagger-like blades which seem to be purely 
local features of the Remedello Culture; again there is the bronze blade from 
Frosinone (no. 5) which is shown by the mark of the wood to have been a hal¬ 
berd,' and which finds its closest parallels in El Argar. The developed halberds, 
however, we can see only as the result of Irish influences, and in their develop¬ 
ment little seems to have been derived from the local types. The Gambara 
weapon we must see as a link between the Greek halberds and the Irish one of 
similar form, though, because this is a unique specimen in Ireland, we must 
regard it as a reaction and not an Irish development; so also must we regard 

‘ The grain of the wood shows. That a straight mark across a blade is not sufficient to enable 
us to declare it to be a halberd is shown by some of the specimens from El Argar (c.g. Siret, Les Prem. 
/tges, pi. 26, nos. 16,21) which are unquestionably knife-daggers—being very small—but were attached 
to straight-ended, not arched or notched, hafts. 
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the conical rivet-caps on one of the Irish halberds—such rivet-caps being a 
development of the Central European group under Italian influence, and those 
on the Mycenae example being deriv^ed from that group. 

I'he geographical position of Sesklo, as well as the type of blade found 
there, suggests its being the outcome of influences travelling eastwards through 
Hungary rather than along the Mediterranean from Italy. 

The place and implications of the halberd in prehistoric chronology must 
now be considered. Childe indicates the problem in saying that the age of the 
Scottish halberds ‘ is not well established; they certainly illustrate a superior 
metallurgical technique to that exemplified in the flat axes and flat daggers 
1 must here admit that in considering the evidence for the dating of halberds 
in Ireland and in Great Britain the doubtful character of the two finds (Birr 
and Sluie) gave me the impression that one should preferably rely on the better 
authenticated evidence of the late Bronze Age founders' hoards (Stoke Ferry 
and Islay) and that of the cist-burials (Moylough). and date the whole series at 
the earliest to middle Bronze Age times. 

Further acquaintance with the question and with the typological develop¬ 
ment as well as the continental material convinced me, however, that the argu¬ 
ments for an early Bronze Age dating could not be overlooked and that they 
were other than the rather doubtful coupling of flat axes in the Sluie and Birr 
finds. 

Of particular importance in this respect are the German discoveries. The 
cultural context in which the halberds are found in Germany is on the whole 
early. It is chiefly the modified Aunjetitz Culture of the Saale basin, and this 
dating is corroborated by the Feursbrunn find in Lower Austria. That the 
halberd lived on somewhat later than the early Bronze Age properly so called 
is shown by the Cothen find and by the late character of the ferrule on one of 
the SchmOckwitz halberds. I his ferrule shows openwork which is found in its 
earliest conte.xt in Period II of Montclius. The Meckenheim find also may be 
taken to show the continuance of the halberd to a somewhat later period rather 
than the early dating of the Halskragcn, while if we accept the interpretation 
suggested here regarding the Anderlingen stone it is an indication of the same 
tendency. 

The German finds give testimony not only of the chronological place of 
the halberd in relation to the continental Bronze Age but also of the relation¬ 
ship with the Irish system. At Dieskau the find of halberds was accompanied 
by a bronze axe of Irish type ornamented with stroke ornament. At Leubingen 
an axe of Irish or British type with low side-flanges and an incipient stop-ridge 
was found. Now it is evident that the halberds at Dieskau and Leubingen 

* Prehistory of Scotland, too. 
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must be fitted into the general scries at a rather late stage, since the Scandina- 
vian material must be regarded as earlier. Further, we hav'e seen that the 
Scandinavian halberds must be considered later than the first three divisions 
of our 1 rish typological series. We therefore are led to the conclusion that the 
earliest Insh halberds must be placed well back in the early Bronze Age 
scheme. We would see them as contemporaries of the earliest flat copper axes 
to which they are related by the technique of their workmanship. Type 4 can 
then be dated to the latter half of the early Bronze Age. Type =5, which is 
found in Ireland and Scotland only, must be middle Bronze Age in date but 

sur\ i\ ing sufficiently long to be found sometimes in late Bronze Acfe con¬ 
texts. ® 


On chronological grounds we get a strengthening of the argument against 
the Irish halberds being derived from the El Argar specimens. There has 
frequently been a tendency to place the El Argar culture much earlier than is 
justifiable. This has been done because so many of the objects found are of 
copper. Bronze is, however, well known, and the culture, notwithstanding the 
continued use of copper, must be placed in the developed Bronze Age (that it 
continued over a comparatively long period is shown by the absence of any 
dissimilar culture which can be said to follow it in early or middle Bronze Age 
Spain).' 1 here is no doubt of the El Argar culture being later than the beaker 
culture, which to some extent synchronizes with the Aunjetitz culture in central 
Europe. We have seen that the developed I rish halberds of I'ype 4 were exported, 
distributed over the continent, and copied locally at such a time as to fit into 
Aunjetitz contexts. 1 1 is therefore evident that the earliest examples of the series 
must be considerably earlier than the main part of the bell-beaker expansion 
and hence also earlier than the El Argar Culture.* 

An absolute chronological datum is provided by the Greek blades from 
Mycenae and Sesklo which are both dated alx>ut 1600 b.c.= This coincides 
with a fairly advanced stage of the Irish evolution, and we must allow an interx^al 
for distribution from Ireland and a further internal for development before dis¬ 
tribution began. It .seems, therefore, justifiable to date the origin of the Irish 
metal halberd about 1800 B.c.,and the beginning of the dispersal ofType 4 Irish 
halberds about a century later. The date 1800 b.c, must be slightly later than 
the beginning of the Copper period in this country. This date is later than that 


' In discussing segmented beads Leeds demonstrates the practically unmodified continuance of 
the El Argar culture almost to 1200 b.c- {Homniaffon n Martms Saryptento A02) 

* The difference in date between the first Irish and the El Argar halberds suggested bv this 
reining IS such that the ailment is not materially affected by the difference in opinion of the two 
schwls of thought deriving the bell-beakers respectively from Spain and from central Eurooc 

» Unless wc accept the dating of Karo (in Die Sehachtgr&ber von Mykenae). who would put the 
shaft-graves about a century later, and so our whole chronology would be brought down by this amount. 
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which was customary with most authorities, but is more in accord with the present- 
day tendency in regard to prehistoric chronology.” 

Our date for the beginning of the Irish Copper period is approximately the 
same as that given for the beginning of the Beaker 
invasion of Britain in the Table mentioned in the foot¬ 
note (B type beakers). We would, therefore, postulate 
as an explanation for the almost complete absence of 
beakers in Ireland the existence here at the time of 
beaker expansion into Britain of a developing metal 
culture of such vigour that the countiy' was immune 
from invasion by the wandering beaker-folk.* 

While we may claim to have solved certain pro¬ 
blems regarding halberds and their place in a prehistoric 
European system, we have to admit that as a result of 
our study several other problems are raised or brought 
to notice more clearly. The most important of these is 
the question of the source of the Irish metal culture. 

While we do not dare to suggest an independent origin 
for metal-working in Ireland, the connexions with other 
cultures are not sufficiently clear to point to its source. 

A discussion of this problem would in any case lead us 
too far afield, and we must rest content with the hope 
that a study of halberds has shown something of pre¬ 
historic connexions in Europe and in particular of the 
part played by Ireland in the dissemination of metallurgical knowledge in the 
early Bronze Age. 



Fig. 70. Recently discovered 
halberd with conical>capped rivet 
from Ureaghury, Co. Mayo {{) 
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LIST OF HALBERDS FOUND IN IRELAND 

In the lists of halberds, which follow, these abbreviations are used ; 

NMD — National Museum of Ireland, Dublin. 

BM = British Museum. 

B = Municipal Museum and Art Gallery, Belfast. 

NMS = National Museum of Scotland, Edinbuc^gh. 

P = Pri^-ate Possession. 

Mainz = ROmisch>Germanisches Central-Museum, Mainz. 

Berlin = Museum ftr Vor- und FrUhgeschichle, Berlin. 

Cambridge = University Museum for Archaeology and Ethnology. 

The meaning of other abbreviations used will be obvious. 

The numbers of the halberds given in these lists are the same as those printed beside 
the corresponding illustrations. 


Ro. Locality. 

Preserved. 

References. 

Typer 



t Ireland 

NMD (W. 256) 

Wilde, Cat. Bronu, fig. 

a Ireland 


356; P.R.l.A. af; 
Coffey, pi. I, t 

B (tot ’06) 

- 

3 Ireland 

B(i9tt: 134) 

— 


Remarks. 


Type 2 
4 Ireland 

3 Tullyvallan, Co. Armagh 


B (lot *o6) 

NMD (1927; 44) 


6 


Derrycassan Lake, Co. 
Cavan 


NMD (R. 1576) 


Ireland 

8 ' Ireland 

9 I reland 


NMD (P. 855) 
NMD (A. i&) 
»NMD(W.a69) 


to I Ireland 
It Ireland 


Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Famham 

Limerick Museum 


Co. LouA Arch. Joum. 
iii (t9ta-t5), 3a, 45 

P.R.l.A. viii (t86i-4) 
and Mimates, iv, 36t; 
Coffey, pi. I, tt 


Coffey, pi. I, a 
Coffey, pi, I, 3 
Wilde, Cat. Brome, fig. 
^7; Cofley. pi. 1, 4 
Vallencey, Cof/ectanea, 
iv, 62 


Morris (/oe. at.) states 
find-plaw to be on 
ancient road 
* Derrycassel * In the re¬ 
ference Is evidently a 
misuke for Derry 
cassan 
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List or Halberds found in Ireland ieoiUinued) 


No. 

Locality. 

Preserved. 

References. 

Remarks. 

Type 2 (cottiinued) 




13 

Derreensalagh, Co. (?) 

BM (54.7.14.215) 

— 

The county is given as 



Offaly in the B.M. re¬ 
gister. There is no 
townland of Derreen¬ 
salagh in Offaly, but a 
Derrinsallagh occurs in 








4 

Leix. I have entered 




* 

the find in Leix 

Typ*} 




»3 

Castlccoiner,Co. Kilkenny 

BM (W. 9.1597) 

Coffey, pi. 1, 5 

— 

>4 

Ireland 

NMD(W. 370) 

— 

— 

15 

Nr. Mallow, Co. Cork 

NMD (R. 459 ) 

Dorchester Museum 

Coffey, pi. 17 

— 

16 

Ireland 

— 

— 

‘2 

Roscrea, Co. Tipperary 

BM (54.7.14.214) 

— 

Bent blade 

id 

Enniskillen. Ca 

BM (83.iai8.i) 

— 

— 


Fermanagh* 

NMD (P.257) 



19 

Ireland 

— 


30 

Laragb, Carrickmacross, 
Co. Monaghan 

Not known 

Coffey, pi. 1, 6 


31 

Ireland 

NMD (P.246) 

Coffey, pi. 1,10 

— 

23 

River Bann, nr. Kilrea, 
Co. Derry 

B 

Coffey, pi. 19 


*3 

Ballyboley, Co. Antrim 

NMD (1903. 235) 

— 

24 

Ireland 

NMD(Sj\.19o6. 36) 

— 


25 

Ireland 

NMD (43.1930) 

— 


36 

Ireland 

NMD (W. 368) 

— 

— 

a? 

Ireland 

NMD(S.A. 1913.67) 

— 

— 

38 

Ireland 

NMS(D.K- 9) 

— 

— 

29 

Ballygawley, Co. Tyrone 

BM (W.G. 1596) 


Rivet holes may have 
been re-bored 

30 

Ireland 

NMD (1906. 43) 



Typ €4 




3 « 

Co. Meath 

NMD (W-238) 

Wilde, Cat. Bronze, lig. 
338; Coffey, pi. 3, 33 


32 

OSaly 

NMD (1874-33) 

Coffey, pi. 3, 24 

— 

33 

Ireland 

NMD (P.252) 

Coffey, pi. 1 ,13 


34 

North of Ireland 

P 

— 


35 

Ireland 

NMD(R.S.A.I. 3 ) 

— 


36 

37 

Leix 

Corlurgan, nr. Bailie- 
borough, Co. Caxmi 

NMD (R. 1978) 
NMD(R.SJLI. 328.1926) 

— 

Said to have been found 
at a depth of ao ft. in a 
bog 

38 

Ireland 

P 

— 

— 

39 

40 

Tullaniorc, Offaly 
Ballybog^ Bog, Bally- 
money, Co. Antrim 

B 

Ashmolean Museum 

— 

Patina of blade seems 
to show marks of cloth 




wrapping 

41 

Bride Street, Dublin 

NMD (R. 433 ) 

— 


42 

43 

Co. Cavan (?) 

North of Ireland 

NMD (1890: 36) 

Univ. Coll., Coi^ 

— 

Very bronze-like appear- 

1 


ance 

44 

Bed of River Suck (Gal- 
way-Roscommon) 

NMD (1881: 24) ' 

1 




















(g ^ (g>g2Pg;gu^ ^ <2'S'2'8' 'c ‘2's 
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List of Halbfros found in Ireland (continued) 



No. 


LocalUy. 


Type 4 (continued) 

Co. Cork 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 

Ireland 

Nr. Casticreagh, Co. Ros 
. common 

River Shannon (Drainage, 
*850-1) 

Cotton Moss, Cotton, Co. 
Down “ 

Athenry, Co. Galway 
Ireland 

Derreensalagh (?) 
Marynlle, Biackrock, 
Cork 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 

Ireland 


Ireland 
Ireland 
Co. Meath 

11 ill of Allen, Co. Kildare 
Ireland 


Nr. Armoy, Co. Antrim 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

fiellanamallard, Co. Fer¬ 
managh 

Bantiy, Co. Cork 
Ireland 

Ballina, Co. Mayo 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Cork 

Nr. Birr, Oflaly 
Ireland 


Preserved. 


Univ. Coll., Cork 
NMD(W.a6i) 
NMD (W. 259) 
NMD (W. 143) 
NMDIW. 248) 

Alnwick Castle 
NMD 19.10.28) 

Salisbury Museum 


NMD (28.1029) 

Dorchester Museum 
BM (90/2/15. 4) 

8M (54/7/14. 216) 
BM (49/a/J. 47) 

NMS(D.K. 26) 
Bristol Museum 
Bristol Museum 
B (9-79) 

NMD (R. aaa6) 


NMD (P.253) 

NMD(W. 2^) 
Pilt-Rivers Mus., Farn- 
ham 

NMD (las-^) 
Ashmolean Museum, 

nI?S1S|.'34) 

NMD (977 A and W. 266) 
St. Albans Museum 
NMS(D.K. 2) 

BM (64/5/3, a) 


BM (55/5/38. 2) 
NMD(W. 26a) 

Cambridge (25286) 

Limerick 

Limerick 

Limerick 

Limerick 

B 

NMD(S.A. 1927: 86) 
Not known 

Zurich Museum 


Wilde, Cat. Bronze, fig. 
328 ^ 

Irish Independent, 6.11. 
*28 


References. 


Coffey, pi. 3, 22 
Evans, Bronze, fig. 331 


Evans, Bronte, p. 363 
and fig. 331 


Coffey, pi. 3, 31 


Linde nschmit, 
A.uJi.V., ii, 2, 3, 7 


Remarks. 


See under Hoards 


See note to na 12, above 


Unusually shaped haft- 
ing plate 


The find-place is spelt 
Bally na Mallard in the 
B.M. registers 

Analysed by Prof. I. W. 
Mallet 


See under Hoards 

















List 

No. 

Typ 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

9 > 

93 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 - 

106 

107 

108 

109 

tio 

III 

113 

113 

114 

*«5 

116 

II 7 

118 
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Halbcros found in Ireland (eontimud) 


Localtfy. 


Prestrved. 


Rtjtrencts. 


Remarks. 


y {cotUinuid) 
Ireland 


Portora Ford, Lough 
Erne, Co. Fermanagh 


Museum, Biel 
land, 1498) 
Not known * 


(Switzer’ 


Catalogue of Day Sale, 
p. 40^ no. 387 


Ireland 

Castletown Berchaven, 
Co. Cork 


Museum, Stuttgart. Cast 
in Mainz 
Not known 


Catalogue of Day Sale, 
p. 40, no. 386 


Ireland 

Lough Gur, Co. Lamerick 
Moylougii, Co. Sligo 

Co. Cavan 
Tullamore, Ofialy 


P 

NMD (1891: 13) 
NMD ( 4 - 6 . 38 ) 

NMD(W. 334) 

NMD (S.A. 1913-113) 


Keeloge Ford, Co. Leitrim 

Co. Dublin 

Ireland 

Rathfamham, Co. Dublin 
Hillswood, Co. Galway 
Clonloghan, Co. Clare 


NMD (W. 363) 
NMD (1883: 33 ) 
Univ. Coll., Cork 
NMD (1316; 1897) 

NMD (W. 34 (>’ 6 ) 

NMD (R. 3553) 


River Suck (Galway-Ros- NMD (1881: 33) 
common) 

Ireland NMD (R. 1317) 


Ireland 


NMD (W. 371) 


Macalister, Atuient Ire¬ 
land, Eg. 3 


fJi 3 .A.L 59 (1929). 
”3 


See under Hoards 


Catalogue of Day Sale, 
p. 40, no. 388 and pl. 
XU 


Coffey, pl. 3; PJi.I~A. 
iv (ia47-TO), 565. 
J.R.S.A.r. 53 (1933), 
301 ; Coffey, pl. 3, 29 


Wilde, Cat Bronze, fig. 
330; Coffey, pl.3.30; 
Bronze Age. p. 13, fig. 
7; Bremer, Dte Stel- 
lung; Ev&ns, Knossos, 
ii, note 


See under Hoards 


Conical caps to rivets 


Slicvecoilta Commons, 
Co. Wexford 


BM (49/3/*- 45 ) 


Horae Feraies, pl. 

fig -5 


Ireland 

John Holmes, City Art 
Gallery, Leeds 

Ireland 

NMS(D.K. 35) 

Ireland 

NMSiD.K. 37) 

Ireland 

NMD(W. 347 ) 

Ireland 

NMD (W. 357) 

Ireland 

NMD (A. t8^: 154B) 

Ireland 

NMD (W. 339 ) 

Ireland 

NMD(W. 335 ) 




‘ Dug up at foot of Slieve 
Kilcta Hill, Co. Wex¬ 
ford *, on label. Craves 
mentions burial-tnound 
with stone chamber 
near Sliabh Kielta, 
f.R.S.A. 1 . viii (1864- 
66X360 
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List or Halberds found in Ireland ( confinueef ) 



Locah'ly. 


Type y {conlitmrd) 


Preserved. 


References. 


Remarks . 


119 


Ireland 


NMD(W. 337) 


lao 

xai 

123 

123 

134 

*25 


Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan 


136 


Inchigeelagh, Co. Coiic 


NMDfW. 365) 
NMD(W.2 «o) 

NMD (P. 356) 

NMD (1881: 196) 

NMD (W. 264) 

Salisbury’ Museum (363 
Brackstonc) 

P 


127 

128 

139 


Letterkenny, Co. Donegal 
Crott, Laggagh, Co. Long¬ 
ford 

Ardlaghccn, More, or 
Highlake, Co. Roscom¬ 
mon 


Ashmolean Museum 
NMD ( 3 »- 7 - 35 ) 

NMD (28.7.34) 


Labels on nos. 119,120, 
and 131 say: '...same 
patina . . . indicating 
possibility of origiiud 
association, detaiu of 
which have been lost' 


Cat. Day Sa/e, P..39, 
no. 284 

E\'ans, Bronte, p. 363 


Might be put early in 
the series but for eud>o- 
rate ribbing 
See under Hoards 


Type 6 

130 I Ireland 

131 I Ireland 


NMD (1906; 43) 
NMD (1877: 57) 


133 Kells, Co. Meath 


BM (W.G. 1598) 


A black stain on the 
hailing-platc may be the 
remains of some glue* 
like substance 


Various Forms 


*33 


Ireland 


BM (no number) 


«34 

*35 

136 

*37 

*38 

*39 

140 


Rock Forest, Co. Tippe¬ 
rary 

Nr. Cavan 

Co. Meath 
Ireland 
Ireland 
1 reland 
Co. Cork 


NMD (W. 295) 

Ashmolean Museum 
(1927: 2833) 

NMD (S.A. 1900: 37) 
NMD(W. 367) 
NMD(R. 1979) 
NMD(W. 333) 

Not known 


Horae Ferales, pi. x, a. 
Evans, Knossos 11, 

173 

Wilde, Cat. Bronze, 

491 and fig. 360 
Evans, Bronze, 365. fig. 

33a 


Cat. Day Sate, 40, no. 
289 


'The lower part of a 
very large halberd* 
blade 4) in. wide and 
now about 6^ in. long; 
the weapon fractured 
in ancient times has 
had a new cutting edge 
fashioned on the broken 
end.' (Day Catalogue) 
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List of Halberds foond in Ireland (continued) 


No. 

Locality. 

Preserved. 

References. 

* Remarks. 

Parious Forms (continued) 



•... and a similar wea¬ 
pon transformed at a 

141 

Kanturk, Co. Cork 

Not known 

Cat. Day Sale, 40, no. 
389 

more recent date, the 
broad end pierced with 


• 



three holes and ground 
down to a cutting edge.* 





(Day Catali^e) 

14a 

*43 

Ireland 

River Ban, Co. Derry 

Limerick Museum 

P 


Information from Dr. 
Mahr: * Only 4in. long 
and absolutely like a 





diminutive rapier ex¬ 
cept for curve of blade.* 


LlSTj^OF HALBERDS FOUND IN OTHER COUNTRIES^ 


No. 

k 

Locality. 

Preserved. 

1 

References. 

j 

Remarks. 


t 1 



Scotland 


I I WhitlM. Stranraer,W^- 
townshire 


NMS (DJ. 1) 


Evans, Bronse, 36^ fig. 

336 


a 


Falkland, Fifeshire 


Ashmolean Museum 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
la 
«3 

>4 

*5 

16 

«7 

18 

*9 


I 

1 


Scotland 
Galloway 
Poltalloch, Argyll 
Islay, Aigyli 

New Machar, Aberdeen¬ 
shire 


Kingarth, Bute 

Moss-side, nr. Crossaguel 
Abbey, Ayrshire 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Scotland 

Sluie. Edinkille, Moray- 
^ire 

Culloden, Inverness 
Portmoak Moss, Loch 
Lever, Kinross-shire 


NMS (D.J. 7) 
NMSiD.J.s) 

NMS 

NMS (D.Q.45).. 

Anthropoloflcal Mus., 
Aberdeen Univ.(a49, 

25*) 

NMS (W. a. D.J. 
n, D.J. 14) 

NMS (D.J. 3) 

NMS (D.J. 14) 

NMS (D.J. 34, 

NMS (D.J. 6) 

NMS (D.J. 4) 

BM (W.G. ao6i) 
NMS (D.J. la) 


Evans, Bronu, 369^ fig. 
335 


Catologue'^of Aberdeen 
Unh'. Museum 

PS~AS. IV, 396; ibid. 
IvU, 13a I 

Munro, Prehist, Sept - 1 
land, 197 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

6 

6 


Four rivets, 

but 

curved blade. 


Combination 

of 

Types a and 5 



See under Hoards 
See under Hoards 


See under Hoards 

Tested—bronze 
Peculiar in having 
two sida difierent 
One has broad ■ 
mid-rib and is of 
halberd type ; on 
other side mid-rib 
is of tapering dag¬ 
ger type 
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List or Halberds found in Other Countries (continued) 

No. 


Locality. 

Scotland (continued) 

30 Bishop’s Mill, Elgin 

31 Scotbnd 


Preserved. 


References. 


Type. 


Remarks. 


33 | Backside of Aldie, Kin- i Kinross Museum 
33 1 ross j 

341 Baile-nan-Coille, Strath- Dunrobin(?) 

35 Ij Brora, Sutherland 


Original in Elgin | — 

Museum. Cast in ! 

NMSp. 15) ‘ ' 

Hunterian Mus.,Glas- 1 Catalogue Scottish Exhh ' 

gow I 6ihon, Glasgow (igit), \ 

851, no. 3a 


PS.j 4 .S. xvi(i88a), 340 


E.VCLAND 


8 

9 

10 

I* 


Clancy Wood, nr. Cwm Not known 
Elan, Parish of Llan- 
sanfiraidCwm Deuddwr, 

Radnorshire 

’, New- Carmarthen 
ire 


rvaunoranirc 

Cam-y-bontQuany, 
port, Pembrokeshi 


Fragment has hal¬ 
berd-like mid-rib. 
See under Hoards 


Two fragments in 
bad condition—see 
under Hoards 
See under Hoards 


' Maryport, Cumberland 

BM (1905/11/6. 3) 

1 Ebert, Real, iv, pi. 351 

< 4 

' Faversham,* Kent 

Ashmolean Museum 
(1937: 3356) 


4 

1 

1 Stoke Ferry, Norfolk 

1 

Ashmolean Museum 

(1937; 2444) 

Evans, Bronze, 270, etc.; 
Proc. Soc. Antiq. v. 

_ 1 

Bridlington, Yorkshire 

London Museum 

l^turalist, May 1917 

4 O) 

River Thames (?), Eng¬ 

London Museum (A. 



land 

*0952) 


1 

River Thames, at County 

London Museum (A. 

Arch, Journal, Ixxxvi, 

A 

Hall, Lambeth 

27521) 

93 and pi. IX 

▼ 1 

Manea in the Fen (Ely), 
Cambridgeshire 

Cambridge 

Evans, Bronze, 370; 
Arch. Journal, xii. 193: 
Horae Fer. x, 7; Camb. 
Antiq. Soc. Cat. j68, 

■ 0 . 

6 

Harbymrig, Westmore¬ 
land 

BM (W.G. 3060) 

Proc. Soc. Antiq.,. and 
ser., iii, 258; Evans, 

6 

Wroxeter, Shropshire 
« 

BM (1905/11/6. 1) 

Bronze, fig. 337 

6 

Alderney, Corblcts, Chan¬ 

Lukis Museum, 

Kendrick, Arch, of 

6 

nel Is. 

Guernsey 

Channel Is. 



A Unged dagger 
(Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum) comes from 
same place. It is 
not clear if /ound 
together 

See under Hoards 


Said to have been 
found with dagger, 
but see discussion 
under Hoards 


Wales 

j4rch. Camb., 4th ser., 4 

vi<»875),i7;/?C.//Jf. 

Rads., no- 435; Evans, 

ISroHse, 370 

Wheeler, IVales, 141: 4 

R.C.A ii/.8o3, tig.3^, 
ii; Trans. Cannartken 
Antiq. Soc. xvi 

I haw to thank Miss Lily F. Chitty for bringing this example to my notice. 
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THE HALBERD IN BRONZE AGE EUROPE 


List of Halberds fouxd is Other Countries {continurd) 


No. 

Locality. 

Preserved. 

Rrfnxnces. 

Type. 

Remarks. 

Wales (continued^ 

3 ' Dolfrwynog, Afon Wen 

1 Valley, N^st Side, Llan- 
fachrrth, Merioneth 

1 

NMW 

Arch. Comb, iv (1928). 
17a, with other refer¬ 
ences 

4 

Analysed—copper. 
The district con¬ 
tains copper and 
gold ores. Almost 

Types 

4 

Pontrhydygroes, Cardi- 

NMW 

Wheeler, IVales, fig. 

4 

— 

tl 

nnshire 

Toniannau Quarry, 
Towyn, Merioneth 

P 

^^.Camb. 1933, 395 

6 & 4. 

Two halberds 

?• 

Pistill Dewy Hill, Towy, 
Llanarthney, Carmar¬ 
thenshire 

Not known 

Arthaeolo^'a, xvi (1812), 
365; R.C.AJd.Cami., 
no. 209 

6 



Germany, ETC.t 


I. Wooden Handles 




t 

Ulpsrunge, Kr. Buren 

Berlin 

— 

4 

3- 

Gross-Schwechtcn, nr. 

Berlin. Others in 

Montelius, DU Chrvn. 

4 

3 

Stendal, Altmark 

Salzwedel 

43; PrOh.Zeit. 1(1909), 
117 


• 

4 

Obhausen, Kr, Querfurt 

Halle 

Jahressch. f&r d. Vor- 
gesek. d. S .-4 Ldnder, 

V (1906). 90 

4 

5 - 

Dieskau, Saalkreis 

Halle 

— 

4 

*3 

*4 

Rhine, nr. Mainz 

SUtdL Mus., Mainz 

Behrens, Bronzezeit 

Saddeutschlands, 81 ; 
Reineckc, (Alte) Main- 
ter Zeitsch. iv (1893- 
*905). 34 * 

4 

«5 

Merseburg, Kr. Mcrsc- 
burv 

Halle 


4 

16 

Nr. Homburg, Rhineland 

Homburg 

Reineckc, op. cit. (1893) 

4 

«7 

Bacharach, Kr. Sl Goar, 
Coblenz 

SUdL Mus., Mainz 

Reineckc, op. ciL (18^) 

4 1 

1 

18 

Gicbichenstein, Halle, 
Saaickreis, Merseburg, 

Berlin 

Prdk. Zeit. (1909), 117 

4 

«9 

Saxony 

Nr. Salzburg!?) 

Frankfurt a. Main. 
Cast in Mainz 

Behrens, Bronzeseit 

Saddeutschlands, 84; 
Keinecke, op.cU. (18^) 
and Germania, xvi 
(1932), 269 



This and the foh 
lowing examples 
marled T'j’pe ^ 
are somewhat dit- 
ferenl from the 
Irish ones of Type 

See under Hoards 


See under Hoards 


Small rivets 


There seems to be 
considerable con¬ 
fusion renrding 
the find-place of 
this example both 
in the conflicting' 
statements in Rei- 
necke’s articles 
and in the Mainz 
M useum catalogue 
entries 


• 1 have to thank Miss Lily F. Chitty for bringing this example to my notice. 

t 1 have listed the halberds from Posen and Lithuania with ilie German ones. This arrangement is more 
convenient in view of pre-war literature on the subject and particularly because of Kossinna’s typological scheme. 
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THE HALBERD IN BRONZE AGE EUROPE 


List or Halberds roono in Other Countries (coMb'imed) 


No. 

Locality, 

Preserved. 

References. 

Type. 

Remarks. 

I. Wooden Handles [conld.) 





20 

Neuendorf, Kr. Lsuen- 

Stettin 

Monatsblatter{iie^\), 28; 
Kunkel, Pamtnerseke 

— 

Position of rivet- 


burg 



holes show it to be 
halberd-blade 

Urgeschichle in Bildtm, 
pi. 34; Montelius, Z>i(r 
Chron., fig. 278 and 



21 

From the Oder (Pomme- 

Stettin 

p. tio 

Kunkel, op. cit., pi. 34 


Sheet gold on both 


ranian border) 



sides of the haA- 
ing-plate 


22 

Leubingen, Kr. EkhartS' 
beigal 

Halle 



See under Hoards 

Daf^er-like, but po- 

23 

Duisburg, nr. DOsseldorf 

Nomberg 

Reinecke, op. cit, (1893) 


aition of rivets sug¬ 
gests halberd 

24 

Bossee, Schleswig 

Kiel 

— 

— 

Base gone; no 





knowl^ge of posi¬ 
tion of rivet-holes 


25 

Cothen 

Cbthcn 

— 


See under hoards ' 

26 

Apeldom, Kr. Meppen 

P. Cast in Mainz 

SprockhofiT, ‘Drei be- 

6 

Four rivet-holes 



nierkenswerte Bronzen 
aus Niedersachsen', in 
Nackrichten aus Nitder- 


suggest Typed, but 
an arrangement of 






three raised ribs is 




sachsens Urgeschichte, 
* 932 . 70 


unusual 

27 

Meckenheim, nr. Neu- 
stadt, Rheinpfalz 

Speyer 

Reinecke, ‘ Ein frQh- 
bronzezeitlicher De- 


See under Hoards 



potfund aus der Pfalz*, 
in Germania, zvi (1932), 






Augsburg 

269 



28 

Augsburg 


•• 

No drawing avail¬ 
able 


II. 

Metal Shafts— 



SdhmiB: 



Kosstnaa’s Type 1 : 



Type, 


29 

Paradeplatz, Halle 

Halle 

Montelius, Die Chron. 
28 

P.Z. i (1909), 121, 122 

Ila 

— 

30 

Jagersbeig. nr. Halle 

Halle 

Ila 

a 

3 » 

Canena, S^kreis 

Berlin 

P.Z. i (1909), 117 

Ila 

— 

32 - 

6 

Dirskau, Saalkrels 

Halle 

— 

lla&Iib 

See under Hoards 

37 

Laufen a. d. Salzach 

NOmberg. Cast in 

— 

nb(?) 



Mainz 



38 

41 

Wcihsleben, Manafelder 
Gebirgskreis 

Halle 

— 

— 

See under Hoards 

42 

West uf the Elbe (no 

Wernigerode. Re- 

Montelius, Die.Chron., 

? 


further information avail* 
able) 

Abtsdorf-Bruntal, Laufen 

production in Mainz 

fig- 7 » 



43 

• 

Reinecke, op. cit, (1Q32), 

? 




with references 



44 

Kuttlau. Kr. Glogau 

Berlin 


lla 

See under Hoards 

45 

Kossimna's Type II: 
Langenstein, south of 

Braunschweig 


? 

See under Hoards 

Halbcrstadt 
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List or Halberds found in Other Countries icotitinutJ) 
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No. 


Locality. 


II. Metal SiiArts (cow/*/.)— 
Kossinna's Type II {contd.): 


46 

47 - 

9 

50 


5 * 


5 * 

53 - 

4 

55 - 

6 

57 


58 

59 

60 

61 


Stubendorf, nr. Dargun 
Blcngow, Amt Buchow 
Bossce, Schleswig 


West of the Elbe (no 
further information avail¬ 
able) 

Brunn, nr. Trieplatz, Kr. 
Neuruppin 

Trieplatz. nr. Neustadt, 
Kr. Neupippin 

SmOckwitz, Kr. Teltow 

Metzelthin, Kr. Ruppin 

Hansdorf, nr. Puslohl 

Grimmen. west of Greifs- 
wald 


Meisterwalde, Kr. Danzi- 
ger Hohe 

Bethkenhammer. nr. Ja- 
8tro\’i, Kr. Deutsch- 
Krone 


Preserved. 


Schwerin 

Schwerin and Copen¬ 
hagen ? 

Kiel 


Neuruppin. Cast in 
Mainz 

Neuruppin (53). BM 
(98/6/17. I) (54) 

Berlin 

? Cast in Markisches 
Museum, Berlin 

Schwerin 

Stralsund 


References. 


Sckmtdt. 

Type. 


Berlin 


Montelius, DU Chron. 
28 


Montelius, DU Chron. 
28 

Montelius. DU Chron. 
28 

Montelius, DU Chron. 
28 


Landeskunde der Pro' 
vine Brandenburg, iii, 
389 and 6g. ati 
Montelius, DU Chron. 
28 

Montelius, DU Chron. 
28; Kunkel, Pom- 
mersche UrmschichU 
in Bildem, pH ^ 
Montelius, DU Chron., 
Kossinna in Mannus, 
i*. *57 

P.Z., i (1909), 117; 
Bastian and Voss, DU 
Broaae-Srhwerier des 
KOnigHchen Museums 
au Berlin, pi. vi, 6a, (>b 


II b(?} 
Ilb 
Ilb 


lib 


Ilb 

Ilb 

? 

Ilb 

IIb(?) 

Ilb 

Ila 


Remarks. 


See under Hoards 

See under Hoards 

Found in a barrow. 
No further infor¬ 
mation and do not 
know if found with 
no. 24 (above) 


The two seem to 
have been found 
tc^ether in a bog 

Sec under Hoards 


Kossinna's Type III: 

62 Inowraclaw, nr. Goplo- 
see, S.W.-of lltom, 
Posen 


Univ. Mus., Krakau 


63 

64 
& 

65 


junzewo, S.W. of Brom- Bromberg 
berg, Posen 

Granowo, Kr, Gratz, known 
Posen 


Montelius, DU Chron. 
28; MiL d. Antkrop. 
Ges. in I VUn, be (1880), 
220 

Montelius, DU Chron. 
28, 6g. 70 


66 Schroda, Posen 

67 Kr. Kowno, Lithuania 


Posen 

Wilna 


Montelius, Die Chron. 
28; Catalog IVilna, 
pi. Ill, I ; Ebert,xiii, 6 


Ilb — 

See under Hoards. 

— One seems to be 
of Type K I; the 
other of Type K 
III 

— See under Hoards 

Ila — 
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List of Halberds fouro i* Other Countries (contimud) 


No. 

Locality. 

Preserved. 

References. 


Remarks. 

Type. 

II., 

Metal Shafts (contd.)— 





Various or Unknown Types i 





68 

Kuszczewo, Kr. Niesxawa, 

Not known 

Richthofen, *Zum Stand 

? 



Posen 


der Vorgeschichtsfor* 
schung in Posen und 




Kr. Ponewesch, Lithuania 


dem westlichen Kon* 
gresspolen' in Mannus, 
xvi, 1924 



69 

Not known 

Ebert, xiii, 6 



70 

Posen 

P(?) 

Montelius, Die Chron. 
28 

K ickcbusch,' Der Bronxe* 

1 

— 

7 * 

Hitzdorf, Kr. Arnswaldc, 

Markisches Museum, 


See under Hoards 


Neumark 

Berlin 

fund von Hitzdorf, Kr. 
Arnswaldc, Neumark' 


Dagger-like blades 




in Brandenburgia, xl 
(>93*)i Heft 11-12 



72 

Gross-Schweehten 

Berlin 



See under Hoards 

73 

Pustohl, Amt Buckow 

Schwerin 



See under Hoards 

74 

South Holstein 

Lost 

Montelius, Die Chron. 






28 


f 

75 - 

6 

Neuenheiligen, nr. Lan- 
Knsalza, Erfurt 
Weiscrasteig, in Papier- 
fels, Bavaria 

BM (in part) 

— 

— 

See under Hoards 

77 

(?) 

Rick, Fundberichte aus 

? 

May be Type K II 



Schwaben ; Mdrton, 
PJi. xxii (1931), 21 





St'Gennain 


France 


Ris Orangis, S. et O. 


Mantclie, Eure 


? Cast in St-Gcrmain 


Reinach, Album . . . | 
Musie des AmtiqwUs ' 
NationaUs d oaiut- 
GrrmaithtnLayt,p\.t2 | 

Coutil, Piriodt du , 
Bronet du HaUslaU tn 
Normandie, danskJura 
eten Alsace', Reprinted | 
from L'Anthropologie, 
date not given I 

Leeds, Archaeologia, \ 
Ixxvi, 2231 


Reinach, op. cit., pi. 13, 

723 


Typ*. I 

— Like Type 4. and 

Irish in character 
but having had at 
least four compara* 
tively small rivets 
4 Same example fig¬ 

ured by Coutil, 

I, but locality given 
as Les Andclys, Le 
Bucaillet (Eure) 


Heavy blade, seems 
to be a halberd, si* 
milarto but smaller 
than no. 3 
May be da^er, but 
has halberd-like 
appearance 


3 * 

4 * 


From R. Loire at Nantes 

Probably neighbourhood 
of Nantes 


Mlcon (S. et L.) 


Nantes 

Nantes 

Cast in St-Germain 


• 1 am indebted to Mr. W. F. Grimes for information regarding the Nantes halberds, and to Miss Lily F. 
Cbitty for bringing the note in Mr. Leeds's article to my no'ice. '' 

t Mr. Leeds mentions a hoard of eight flat cells and a halberd from the bed of the River Loire. There 
is no record of this on the Nantes Museum labels or in the Cataloeue. Little value can be attached to 
evidence of association of objects from the bed of a river. 
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No. 

Locality. 

Preserved. 

References. 

Tyfe. 1 

Fra.nce {continuett) 

\ 


i 

\ 

6 

St-Fiacrc, Melrand, Mor- 

Ashmolean 

— 

— 


bihan 


i 

1 

i 



Italy 


1 

Montemerano, nr. Satur- 

Firenze 

— 

— 


nia, Prov. of GrosscU 



« 

3 

Calvatore, Prov. of Cre- 

BM (80/13/14.1) 

Montelius, do. Prim. 

- — 


mona 

en Ilalie, pi. 33, 7 


3 

Etruria (no further infor- 

Cambridge (F. B. 256) 

— 

— 

4 

mation) 

Gambara, nr. Brescia 

Not known 

Evans, Knossos, ii, 173, 
with reference 

— 

5 

Frosinone 

BM 



6 

Rinaldone, nr. Viterbo 

? 

- - 


7 

Trana 

t 

• 

Ebert, xiii, 419, with 

* — 

/ 


reference 



Remarks. 


Scandinavia * 


See undeF Hoards. 
Probably not a 
true halberd 


See under Hoards. 
Irish type rivets. 
Similar to Type 4 
—there may have 
been a third rivet 


See under Myce¬ 
naean example 
Small, but the marks 
of the wood show 
it to have been a 
halberd 

See under Hoards 


I 

Dagstorps by, Haijagers 
H., Sk&ne, Sweden • 
Denmark 

Stockholm ^ 

1 

Montelius, AHnnen, tig. 
834 

4 

a 

1 

Copenhagen 

Montelius, Die Citron., 
fig. 208 

4 


Denmark - 

Copenhagen 


4 

4 

Pederstrup, Ballerup S., 

Copenhagen 


4 


Smorum H., Copen¬ 
hagen Amt, Denmark 



1 

5 

Southern Sceland, Den- 

Copenhagen 

— 

4 

6 

roark 

Aspdrup S., Vends. H., 
CMense Amt, Denmark 

Copenhagen 

S. M Oiler, Ordning af 
DronceaUeren, fig. 155 

4 

7 

Stakagarden, Lanehen, 
Kind H.. VestergoOand, 

Gdlheborg 


4 


Sweden 

Aarus 



8 

S0nderAldum,Stenderup 


4 


S., HaUing H., Vejle 
Amt, Dennurk 

Copenhagen 



9 

Sendager, Gisler S., 
Gudme H., Svendborg 


4 


10 

11 

Amt, Denmark 

Denmark 

Nr. MalmO, SkAne, 
Sweden 

Copenhagen 

Stockholm 

Montelius, Minnen, fig. 
826; Die Ckron., fig. 

4 

4 

1 




217 

i 


Found at depth of 
60 cm. in boe. 
Wooden handle 
also found but not 
preserved 


li 10 UIVI« VVFSSes.* 

countries represented). 
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List of Halberds fousd in Other Countries ( cottiinutd ) 


No. 

Localtly. 

Presrrvtd. 

References. 

Type. 

Remarks. 

Scandinavia {conJinited) 





13 

Sweden 

Gotheborg 

— 

4 


*3 

Hvoruum S., Onsild H., 

Copenhagen 

— 

4 



Denmark 




*4 

Gesaie, nr. MaimO,Skinc, 

Lund 

— 

4 


Sweden 

Stangby Mosse, W. 
SkAnc, Sweden 

Lund 

— 

4 

— 

*5 

l6 

Karaby, W. SkAne, 

Lund 

— 

4 

Point cut on weapon 


Sweden 




in modem limes 

*7 

Gotland, Sweden 

Goteborg 

— 

4 

Nos. i6-t8 though 






marked as Type 4 
are less similar to 
the Irish Type 4 
than nos. 1-15, 
which are remark- 






ably Irish in char- 






acter 

i8 

Vester Skjeminge, Sal- 

Copenhagen 

— 

4 



ling H., Jutland, Den- 
nu^ 

- 




*9 

Naesbyborca, Broby S., 
Odense H., Funen, Den¬ 
mark 

Copenhagen . 


4 



30 

Vexo S., Halstykke H., 
Denmark 

Denmark 

Copenhagen 

— 

— 

— 

31 

Copenhagen 

Madsen, Broncealdem- 


Two raised ribs; cf. 



Sutler, pi. XI, 15 


Germany, no. a6 

33 

Leiregaard, Lyngby S., 
Voldborg 11., Copen¬ 
hagen, Denmark 

Kogtved Mose, Svenborg 

Copenhagen 

« 


• 


23 

Odense 

« 

— 


Amt, Denmark 





*4 

1 

DdsjCbro, V. Karaby, 

Stockholm 

.Montelius, Die Chron., 



Harjagers S., SkAne, 


fig. ai8; Mintten, fig. 



1 

Sweden 


825 



25 

Klagstorp, near MalmO, 

Stockholm 

Montelius, Die Chron., 

Kll 


Sweden 


fig. 2t5 



36 

Arup, N. W. SkAne, 

Stockholm 

Montelius, Die Chron., 

KlI 



Sweden 


fig. ai6; Guide to Nat 
Hist, Museum, Stoch- 






holm (1887) 





Switzerland 



1 

Jihl, nr. BrOgg 

Bern 

- , 

4 


3 1 

Roches, Aigles 

Bern 

KrafL'Die Stellungder ; 


One mentioned by 

1 


Schweiz innerhalb der 


Lindenschmil, 

1 



bronzezcitlichcn Kul- 


A.u.h.y. i. 6. 3, 4, 




turgruppen Mitteleuro. 
pas*, pi. i fig. 9, in , 
A naei^fir Schweise- 
risehe Aaerlumshunde, ' 


from near Ville- 
neuve, Waadtland, 
seems to be the 
same example 



Biel 

Neuc Folge, xxix 

(*927) 



3 I 

Zihlure, Kl Bern 

— 


From a Pfahibau 

4 

Vdiro*, Kl Wallis 

Zorich 

— 

— 

See under Hoards 
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List or Halberds foumd in Other Countries (conttmud) 


No. Locality. 

Switzerland (continued) 

5 Aadorf, Bezirk Frauen- 

feld. Kt- Thurgau 

6 La Bordonette, Lausanne 

7 La Rai^ 

L 


Preserved. 

References. 

Type. 

Remarks. 

Zorich 

Keller-Tamuzzcr and 


Found i-t| m. deep 

Rcinerth, Urgesckichk 


at bottom of bog. 


des Tkurgaus 


Probably a halberd 
(bronze) 

Lausanne (?) 

Kraft, op. cit., pi. ***, *6 

6 

The illustration 

seems to be that 




of a halberd 

Neuchatel 


— 

Evidently copper. 



Probablya halberd 


I- 

3 

3 


Wageningen, 

Gcldciiand 

Nijmwrgen 


Vcluwc, 


Leiden 


Leiden. 

Mainz 


Netherlands 


Cast in i Jansen, De Gemtanen : 

I tn Noordsche Monu- 
I menten van hei Mu¬ 
seum te Leiden : Rci* 
necke,' (AIte) Mainc. 
Zeitschr. iv (1893- 
*905). 34 * 


4 See under Hoards 

4 — 


I 


Austria 


I 

3 


3 

4 

5 


Paltendorf .* 

Prenartsberg, Gcr.-Bcz. 
Hollabrunn 

GOtheboi^ 

Hollabrunn 

Beringer,' F rOhzeitliche 
Stabdolche aus Nie* 
derOstcrreich', in/VrilA. 
ZeUsek. XXV (1934), 130 

4 

Bruck a. d. Leitha 

Bruck 

As no. 3 

6 

Feuersbrunn, Ger.*Bez. 

Vienna 

As no. 3 

1 

” 1 

Kirchberg a. W. 

Ricd, Obcrinntal 

Innsbruck 

— 



Thclarrcst halberd* 
blade known 
See under Hoards 

Sm under Hoards 


I SzOny, Kom. Komorn Berlin 


3 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Dunapenteic, Komitat 
Fehir 
Pilin 

Hungary * 

Hungary 

lpoIy*Fluss, Kom. Hont 


Budapest 

Budapest 


Hungary 


M irton,' Dolchstabe aus 
Ungarn’, in P.Z. xxii 

(I 93 »). 18 


As no. 1 


As no. 1 

— 

As na I 

— 

As no. t 

— 

As no. t 

KII 


Jt^cenae (Sixth 

Shaft Athens 

Greece 

— 

— 1 See under Hoards 

i 

Grave) 

Sesklo, Tomb 35 

’ Volo 

i 

1 

— 

— i See under Hoards 
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List of Halbfkos found in Other Countries {contiitiud) 


No. 


Locality. 


Greece (conlwued) 
Amorgos 


Preserved. 


Athens (?) 


References. 


Montelius, Die Chron. 
i66 and fig. 393; 
Childe, Dawn, 46 


Type. Remarks. 


This weapon from 
a Middle Cycladic 
(or later) grave is 
claimed by Mon¬ 
telius and Childe 
to be a halberd. 
It has that general 
appearance but 
seems to be too 
short to be re¬ 
garded as any¬ 
thing but a dagger. 
(Length 4{ in^es) 


Spain 


1-6 

El Argar 

BM and Brussels 

Siret, pi. 3a, 33 

— 

7 

ElArgar 

Brussels 



8 

El Argar 

Ashmolean 



9-11 

El Oficio 

BM and Brussels 

Siret, 6a, 63. 69 

_ 

la 

£1 Oficio 

? 

Siret, Texte, 196 

— 

* 3 - 

<4 

Fuente Alamo 

Brussels and Ash¬ 
molean 

Siret, pi. 66 

— 

IS 

Fuente Alamo 

Brussels 

Siret, pL 65, 69 


16 

Alicante 

Barcelona 

Schmidt in Opuscula... 
MonteHo, 75, note; 
Ebert, x, 370; Aberg, 
La Civ. tniol., 164 


17 

Cabanes: Prov. Caslellon 

? 

Ebert, x, 170 

Evans, Bronu, 371; 
Siret, Texte, 265 


j8 

Ciudad Real, Spain 

Ashmolean 

— 

*9 

Cuenca, Spain 

St. Albans 



ao 

Ronfeiro, nr. Nocelo da 
Pena Giuro de Limia 

Orense 

Schmidt, he. cit. 

— 


See under Hoards 
Very small (i4'3 
cm.|, but remains 
of wooden shaft 
show it to be a hal¬ 
berd 

See under Hoards 
No figure given, 
merely mentioned 
by Siret 

See under Hoards 


A socketed halberd 
— unusual. No 

further particulars 
available 


Portugal 


1- 

Carrupatas, Macedo de 

Guimaraihi 

— 

4 

a 

Cavaleiros, Prov. Tras- 
os-Montes 




3 

Alto de Perieras, nr. 

Geological 

Mus., Delgado, Commnnica. 

4 


Vimioso, Prov. Tras-os- 

Lisbon 

lions de la Commission 



Montes 


de Travaux Giolo- 
giques, tome II, fasc. 1 



No further informa¬ 
tion. Not known 
if found together 
Analysed: copper 
96-87, tin —, zinc 
3-10; dififercnce 
0-03 
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ADDENDUM 


Halberds brought to my notice after writing the above lists: 


Loealilv. 

IVherr Prcservtd, 

RemaHis. 

Loughnaglack, Co. Monaghan 

i 

lRELA.Vt> 

P 

From a lake well known as a crannOg site. 

Adarc, Co. Limerick 

P 

I have not,, seen this halberd. Type not 

North of Ireland 

Co. Armagh or Co. Monaghan 
(probably) 

Breaghury', Baltina, Co. Majo 
(fig. 70) 

Yorkshire Museum 

Armagh Museum 

NMD 

T^rre halberds—not associated. One Tyw 
^ one Type 3, and one (broken) Type 4(?) 
Type 6. bne rivet survives with two conical 
nvet-caps. The combination of the late 
rivet types with a halberd of our sixth 
class lends weight to the t>T)o1ogical system 
suggested in this paper. Recently found in 
bog 5 A. below surface 

Lands of Clavar and Cantray, 
Inverness 

Scotland 

Mor\’en Institute of Archaeo¬ 
logical Research, London 

Type 6. Information from Mr. Stuart 
Figgott 


Gcrma.nv 


Gottingen 

HelAa, Mansfelder Seekreis 
Schraplau, Mansfelder Seekreis 
Merseburg 

Not known 

Wamstedt, Kr. Ascherslcben 
Not known 

Ethnogpaphische Sammiung, 
University, Gottingen 
Duisburg 

Not known 

M Onchcn-Gladbach 

Jena 

Quedlinburg 

Mus. Zerbst, Anhalt 

’ All these examples were brought to my 
notice by Dr. Neumann, Jena. I have 
seen none of them, nor drawings cf them. 
The first five arc blades only, but some 
may originally have had metal handles. 
The last two retain the head of the metal 
, shaft 
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A 

Aachen Cathedral, two crowns in, 85 

Abcrconway, the Cistercian Abbcj’ of, 163, 164-5. 

Aberdeen University, Anthropological Museum, 
halberds in, 203. 

Aberg,296 N.i;and halberds from Spainand Portugal, 
290. 394 - 5 - 

Adelaide. Queen, her crown, 88. 

Adze, serpentine, 206-7. 

Afyon, the \'all of, 2. 

Afyon and excavations, 1-2. 

Aiyon Karahisar, excavations at Kusura near, 1-64- 

Afyon Museum, 34; animal figures in the, 30; chisel 
in the, 41. 

Agincourt, the battle ol, Henry V’ and, 80, 81. 

Aken, van, 74. 

Aldie, B.icksidc of, Kinross, hoard from, 204- 

Alfred, King, his crown, 85; his crowning. 78. 

Ali^r, arcs from, 34; axes from, 45; burials at, 60; 
figures from, 28, 29; fruit-stand from, 16; jugs 
from, 28; mace-heads from, 47; needles from, 
39; rings at, 41«. a; seal from, 30; whetstones 
from, 51. 

Allen, Elias, quadrant of, 65, 66. 

Alps, the Italian, rock-carvings in, 225, 228,232,294, 
395 : age of, 228. 

Altar frontals, Danish, 115. 

Amber, beads, 147, 211, 223; various objects, an, 

Amethj-st from Notgrovc long barrow, 123. 

Amphora, pottery, 57, 59 - 

Ampullae, lead, 98. 

Amulet, tortoise-shell, 231. 

/Vnalyses of halberds, 238, 242; of hoard, 2t5; ol 
metal, 64. 

Anatolia, and archaeology, 1; loom-weights used in. 
34. 

Andcriingen, Hannover, hoard from, 225-8. 

Anderson, Sir Alan, and Notgrovc long barrow, 121, 

Anglo-Saxon carvings, 93. 95 * casket, 91; pectoral 
cross. 95. 

Animal, figurines, terracotta, 2, 30; ornaments, no, 
in. 112. 

Animal remains from Notgrovc long barrow, 130, 

* 3 «. » 45 ' 15®-** ‘ 5 ^ 7 - 

AnklcU. bronze. 213. 

Anne, Queen her crown, 86-7. 

Antler, 3x0,254; halberds, 253,354*255»hammer, 252. 


Arcs, terracotta, a, 34- • 

Arm-bands, bronze, 214. 

Armlets, bronze, 214; from W.igeningcn hoard, 239. 

Arm-rings, bronze, 213, 214, 221, 222, 229; copper, 
221; gold, 208. 

Arm-spirala, bronze, 213. 

Arreton Down, Isle of Wight, hoard from, 200. 

Arrow-heads, bronze, 231; flint. 45. 120, 131, 145, 
146, 235; iron, 39, 41 : metal, 41. 

Ashmolean Museum, halberd in, 198; hoards in, 199, 
231; pithos in, 59. 

Asia Minor, south-western, pottery from, 21. 

Astrolabes of Humphrey Cole, 68, 70; ol John 
Blagrave, 69 w.; of Queen Elizabeth, 65-72, 
iot-3. 

Aubrey, John, 84. 

Awls, bronze, 223, 224, 225. 

Axe-lieads, bronze, aoa; copper, 245. 257. 

Axes, 210,228,234,248,303; antler, 254 ; battle-, 45; 
bronze, 202, 207, 208, 209-10, 211, 215, 216, 
217, 218, 222, 223, 225, 226, 228. 229, 231, 239, 
299. 303; copper. 215. 218, 235, 245, 299, 300; 
differences between halberds and, 255; flat, 198, 
211,278, 299, 300, 301, 303; socketed, 202, 203, 
209-10; stone, 43, 45-7, 251, 253. 

B 

Bagford, John, on Tliomas Gemini, 71, 72. 

Bailc-nan-Coille, Sutherland, hoard from, 203-4. 

Bailey, Dr. K. C., his analysis of halberds, 242. 

Bainbridge, ProL John, 66. 

Balls, bone, 33; clay. 30. 

Barnett, Mr., on the tcrr.icoita horns at Kusura, 37. 

Barrow, the Long, at Notgrovc, Gloucestershire, 
119 61. 

Bars, metal, 239. 

Basins, terracotta. 37, 39. 

Bate, Miss Dorothea, 135; on animal remains at 
Notgrovc long barrow, 156-7. 

Battle-axe, 45. 

Beads, amber, 147, ail, 223; bone, 130, 145; glass, 
54; Kimmcridgc shale, 120, 131, 139, 146-7; 
stone, 34, 51: tcrracolU, 30, 34. 

Beaker-folk, the, 305. 

Beaker ware, 123. 129, 146, 

Beard, Dr. C. K.,on King John and the Wash, 76-7. 

Beck. H., on a bone bead from Nutgrove, 145 

Behrens, 294. 
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Belas Knap long barrow, 126-7. 

Brl<im, Museu Etnoldgico, blades in, 390. 

Belfast Museum, halberds in, 371. 

Belbroy, F. A., 65. 

Betl'beaker folk, the, 294. 

BcnedictiunalofSl. Ethcln'old, the, 93 n. 1,93,94n. i, 
97, 97 «, 2. 

Beringer, Dr., 294 ; on the Feuersbrunn hoard, 223-5. 
Berlin, Museum I'tlrVor-und FrOhgeschichte, hoard 
in, 220. 

Berrj", Sir James, on Belas Knap long barrow, 126-7, 
Bersu, Dr,, and Notgrovc long barrow, 125, 139, 141, 
Bethge and the Cotheii hoard, 210, 

Bill-hook, hand-made, from Notgrove long barrow, 
»a 3 

Birr, Oflaly, hoard from, 196, 198. 

Dittcl, Dr„ 50; PtHhistorischt Funde in Kleinasirn, 34. 
Blades, bronze, 203-4,206, 314, 220-1,229, 234, 30a; 
copper. 196, 198, 229, 235, 255; flint, 247, 250, 
a 55 > 356 M. 2; Greek, 304; meul, 41, 233, 
Blagrave, John, astrolabe of, 69 n. 

Blood, Colonel, and the state crown, 86, 86 n. 

Boar remains, 145. 

Boars* tusks, 251. 

Bone objects: balls, 30; be.id. 130, 145; casket,91; 
comb, 54; counters, 30, 54; drills, 52, 54; 
halberds, 293; hammers. 54 ; implements, 51-4, 
*3° «- 3. *39. *45. *48; needles, 52 ; pawns. 54; 
pins, 52; point, 236; remains, 199, 25a; rings, 
‘39. ‘45: 30. 54; skewers, 130, 145, 148; 

spatida, 54; spoon, 54. 

Book-covers, ivory, 97. 

Bootham, Ann, 91,91 n. 5. 

Borers, flint. 45. 

Bosses of St. Manchan’s shrine, 108, tta 
Bowls, pottery, 4, 11, la, 15. t6,17, at, 33. 24 6, 28, 
‘48. ‘55. ‘56; stone, 51. 

Box-wood casket, 91-100. 

BraccleU, bronze, 236; gold, 239; silver, 336, 238. 
Bracer, stone, 25X 

Bradford-on-Avon, Wills., carving of angels at, 95, 
99. “»• 

Bremer on halherds, 295. 

Bristol, stone carving in the Canons* x-estry at, 96. 
Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society and 
Notgrox'c long barrow, lat. 

British Museum, the, objects in: bead, 131; bronze 
figure, 117: crosier, 110: halberds, 200, 232, 
242; hoard, 218 n.; ivories, 93, 95, 96, 97. 
Bronze Age, burials, 224, 226, 257 ; needles, 39; 

pottery, 23, 28; spear-heads, 199, 20a 
Bronze Age, Europe, the halberd in, 195-321. 
Bronze objects: anklets, 213; astrolabe, lox, 102; arm¬ 


lets, 314; arm-rings, 213.214,22t, 222,229; arm- 
’spirals, 213; arrow-heads, 231; awls, 223, 224, 
225; axe-heads. 202; axes, 20-2, 207,208,209-10, 
211, 215, 216, 217, 318, 222, 223, 225, 226, 228, 
229,231, 239. 299, : blades, 200, 203 4, 214. 

220-1,229, 23t4, 302; bracelet, 236; buckle, 123; 
cake, 234; celts, 202; chisels, 207,217 ; clamps, 
108; corner-pieces. 108; dagger-blades, 202,219, 
223,223.231,234; dagger-handles, 219; daggers, 
200, 202, S14-15. 217, 219, 223 , 226, 329, 331, 
300,301; doors, 114; ferrules, 230,221; figures, 
29,113-14,116-17; halberd-blades, 211,223,-231; 
halberds, 204, 211, 215-16, 217, 319, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 236, 238, 242, 293, 296; handles, 
222; hoards, 203. 211, 214,217,218,220-1,222, 
223-5; knife-dagger, 200; nails, 108; necklets, 

214, 223; neck-rings, 213, 215, 222 ; ornaments, 

215, 2i 6; palstaves, aoa, 203: pin, 226; rings, 
211,221, 238; rivet-caps, 241; scrap, 123; spiral- 
rolls, 213, 223; spoon, 52; saws, n. i; spear¬ 
heads, 202, 204, 293; 3word<hape, 199; vessels, 
230. 231. 

Brunswick Museum, the, bone casket in, 91. 

Buckle, bronze gilt, 123, 

Burgundy, Margaret IMantagenct, Duchess of, her 
crown, 85. 

Burials, forms of, 60-3; infant, 10, 21, 57; of the 
Migration Period, 225-6; pithos, 55, 57, 60, 
61-a; places: at Ali^r, 60; at Andctlingen, 
225-6; at Feuersbrunn, 224; at Fuentc Alamo, 
238-9; at Ku.sura, 55,57-60; at Notgrovc long 
barrow, 124, 143-5; “t Rinaldonc, 235; at 
Saint-Fiacre, 230. 

Burkitt, M. C., on the rock-carvings in the Alps, 228. 

Bumcl, Aline, and Conway Castle, 168. 

Button, silvered, 123. 

C 

Cairn, at Leubingen, Saxony, 205-6; at Saint-Fiacre, 
230 - 

Cake, bronze, 234, 

Calf remains, 130, 145. 

Callander, Mr,, 203; on the Sluie find, 202. 

Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
morse-ivory panel in, 95. 

Camm, E., 125. 

Canena, hoard from, 219, 248. 

Caps, rivet-, bronze, 241; gold, 232, 241. 

Cartailhac, 290. 

Carvings, at Bradford on-Avon, 95, 99, 100; Ivory, 
97; morse ivory, 93; stone, 96. 

Casket, An Ancient Box-Wood, 91-100. 

Casket, Iwnc, 91. 

Castle, Conway, 176-93. 
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Cave, Dr. A. J. E., 135; and the human remains 
from Notgrove barrow, 143-3. 150-1. 

Celts, bronze, aoa ; copper, 196; rock, igneous, 45; 
serpentine, 45; stone, 43, 45. 

Cemetery at Kusura, the, 3, 54-64- 

Charcoal from Kusura, 5, 37; from Notgrove, 141, 
151-a. 

Charles 1 . his crown, 74. 83; his portraits, 83-4- 

Chartes II, and Flamsteed, Astronomer Royal, 66; 
his crown, 88, 89. 

Charlotte, Queen, her crowTi, 74, 87-8. 

Cheltenham Museum, the, human bones in, 14a; 
pottery in, 156. 

Chert impicmcnl, 45; kniws, 43. 

Childe, Prof. Vcrc Gordon, 376,301,303.305 «». i,a. 

Chisels, bronze, 307, 317; copper, 339; Hint, 43; 
metal, 41; tanged, 198. 

Chilly. Miss Lily F., on a halberd and knife-dagger 
from Shropshire, 300. 

Chronology of: box-wood casket, 100; halberds in 
Europe. 196-340, 343-4. 303-5 i Noigrove long 
barrow, 146-8, 149, *5^1 Manchan s shrine 
and its figures, iro-ii, ii 5 » **71 Tuam Cross, 
118. 

Cist burials, 55, 57, 61, 123, 134, 125, 126, 143, 151, 
198-9. 330, 3^, 238 9, 251-2. 

Cists, stone, 60, 226; terracotta, 60. 

Clamps, gilt bronze, 108, 

Clarence, Thomas, Duke of, 8t. 

Claws, ornaments from, 54. 

Cl.iy, Miss Rachel, 3, 5; on the excavations at 
Kusura, 5-6. 

Clay at Notgrove long barrow, 123. 

Clay objects: arcs, 34; balls, 30; figures, 28; jug, 
14; mugs, 14,26 ; miscellaneous objects, 14-15, 
16; pounders, 37; seals, 30; spit-supports, 
34. 371 utT'. * '’***■*. ^"4» vessels, aoo, 

Clifford, Elsie Margaret,' Notgrove Long Barrow, 
Gloucestershire*, 119-61. 

Cloisonne enamelling, 108, 110. 

Club, copper, 254. 

Coffey, VV., and halberds, 240, 242, 343.245.347,355 
294. 2^; and tlie Birr hoard, 196, 198; ‘Irish 
Copper Halberds*, 195. *96; on Irish copper 
cells, 196. 

Coin, Roman, 123, 126. 

Cole, Humphrey, 7 °. T*, *631 astrolabe of, 

68 . 

Cologne. SchnOtgen Museum, crucifix in, 115. 

Column, terracotta. I3. 

Comb, bone, 54. 

Cong, the Cross of, iii. 


Conway, the third Viscount, 171. 

Conway, tlie town and castle of: general, 163-71; 
the town, 171-5; the castle, I76-93' 

Copenhagen National Museum, altar frontals in, 115. 

Copper objects: arm-rings, 221; axe-heads, 245 257; 
0x08,215218,235,245,299. 300; blades, 196.198, 
229,235,355; celts, 196; chisels, 329; club, 254; 
daggers, 235; halberds, 196, 199, 208, 209, 315 
242,245 255 257,281,298; implements, miscel¬ 
laneous, 41; needles, 39 - 4 * I 4 . 39 - 4 * 5 
rings, 10, 41. 

Cores, flint, 45 

Cothen, halberd and axe from, 209-10, 243-4. 

Cotswolds, the long barrows of the, 119. 125 «. 1, 142. 

Cottcswxild Naturalists* Field Club, the, and Not- 
grotr long barrow, 12a 

Cotton Townland, Co. Down, halberds from, 199. 

Counters, bone, 54; stone, 30, 51. 

CrawTord, O. G. S., 125; on Buggilde Street, 159; 
on Notgrove long barrow, 120-1, 129, 131; on 
Sherborne Lodge Park barrow, 137; on the long 
barrows of the Cotswolds, 158. 

Cremin, C. C., 233. 

Cromwell. Oliver, his crown, 89. 

Crosses, ivory, 95; stone, 117-18; Tuam, High 
Cross of. 111, 118. 

Crowns, the, of England, 73-89. 

Crowns, English, funeral, 85^; the‘great crown*, 
76, 77 . 78. 8* • 

Crucifixes, medieval, 115 

Cups, |>otiery, 17,19, 21, 57. 

D 

Dagger-blades, bronze, 20a, 219, 222, 223, 231, 234; 
flint, 247; from hoards, 207, 231, 240. 

Dagger-lundles, bronze, 219. 

Daggers, bronze, 200, 202, 214-15 *‘ 7 . “* 9 . 322 , 
226,229,231, 300,301; copper, 235; differences 
between halberds and, 240-1, 255; flint, 248; 
from hoards, 331, 236, 238, 239. 

Daniel, Glyn, and long barrows, t49n. i. 

Danti, Egnatio, 7a 

Davenport, Cyril, 73. 

Davies, Oliver, 125. 

Day, Robert, 116, 196. 

D^elette, 198 «. i; and a halberd from Saint- 
Fiacre hoard, 231. 

Dee, Dr. John, and Queen Elizabeth, loi, 102 

Deer remains, 145. 

Derby, Stanley, Earl of, 81. 

Denieford, Nicholas de, 168, 

Dcsch, Prof., analyses of metal from Kusura by, 64. 

Diamonds, ‘ Star of Africa 89. 
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Oie&kau, Saalkreis, hoard froin. at 1-14, 244. 

Digges, Leonard, 72. 

Dimnia's Book, the shrine of, iii. 

Diptjchs, ivory, 93, 96. 97. 

Discs, pottery, 30, 34, 57; terracotta, 30, 34. 

Dishes, pottery, 15, at. 

Dodgson, Campbell, 71. 

Dog remains, 145, 156-7. 

Doors, bronze, 114, 

Dove, Colonel, and the Crown Jewels, 84-5. 

Drills, bone, 52, 54; iron, 39; metal, 41. 

Drogo, Bishop of Metz, Sacramentary of, 93, 94,97. 

Dunrobin, the Duke of Sutherland’s Museum at, 
304. 

Dyck, Van, his portrait of Henrietta Maria, 83; his 
portraits of Charles 1 , 84. 

E 

Ear-rings, gold, 239; silver, 236, 238. 

Ebberston, Yorkshire, barrow at, tay. 

Edith, Queen, her crown, 85. 

Edward I, and Conway Castle, 164-7, * 75 * *92-3; 
and North Wales, 164-7; and the homage due 
to the crown, and St- Edward’s crown, 76-7; 
his crowns, 76, 77, 78, 85. 

Edward II, and Conway Castle, t67; his crowns, 

78. 

Edward II I, and Conway Castle, t68-9; his funeral 
crown, 8 ^ 

Edward IV, his crown, 81; his Great Seal, 81. 

Edward VI, his crown, 8a, 85. 

Edward VII, his crown, 89. 

Edward, first prince of Wales, 167. 

Edward the Black Prince, and Conway Castle, 169, 
186, 188, 189; his ruby, 80-1, 82,83,84,86, 87, 
89; hU spinel, 79. 

Edward the Confessor, his crown, 73, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
8a, 85, 86, 88, 89; his efligy at Gloucester, 78 ; 
his seals, 73; his shrine, 77, 78, 82; sapphire 
from his ring, 85, 89. 

Edivards, Mr., of the Jewel House, 86. 

Eleanor of Castile, Queen, 192; her funeral cfHgy in 
Westminster Abbey, 77. 

Elizabeth, Queen, and Or. John Dee, 101, 102; and 
the crown of Edward VI, 82-3; her arms, tot; 
astrolabes of, 65-72, 101-3; her coronation, 
83; her crown, 74,83; her Great Seal, 82; her 
portraits, 83. 

El Argar, Spain, cists and hoards at, 236, 238. 

El Oficio, Spain, cists and hoards at, 338, 342. 

Elgin Museum, 203. 

Enamel, cloisonne, 108, tto. 

England, the crowns of, 73-89; hoards in, 199-aoa 


Ethelwold, St., Benedictional of, 93 n. i, 93, 94 n. i, 
97 * 97 "• 2 - 

Etienne of Rouen, Draco SortnannUus, 74; on the 
crown of the first Plantagencl, 74, 

Europe, the halberd in Bronze Age: introduction, 
195-6; the question of date: the evidence of 
hoards and other associations. 196-240 ; defini¬ 
tion, function, and material. 240-2; the typology 
of the halberd, 243-29; conclusions, 293-305; 
lists of halberds, 306-21. 

Evans, Sir John, 198, aoo, 332, 295. 

Evelyn, John, on the coronation of William HI, 86; 
on the crown of Edward the Confessor, 79-8a 

Excavations at Afyon, 1-2; at Benisalflmc, 350,351; 
at Kusura, t-64; at Lestridiou, 251; at Not- 
grove, X19-61. 

Extremoz, Prov. Alentejo, hoard from, 290. 

F 

Ferrules, bronze, aao, 221. 

Feuersbrunn, Lower Austria, hoard from, 223-5; 
pottery kiln at, 224. 

Fibulae, metal, 41. 

Fiedler, Dr., 3 h. 

Figures, bronze, 29, 113-14, 116-17; stone, 20, 43, 
50; terracotta. 28-30. 

Figurines, animal, terracotta, a, 30. 

Finger-rings, gold, 208. 

Fitzgerald on the Irish halberds, 256-7. 

Fitzgerald, Miss N., 306. 

Flakes, flint, 126, 130, 139, 145. 

Flamsteed, Astronomer Roy^ to Charles II, 66. 

Flat axes, 198, 211, 278, 299, 300. 301, 303. 

Flint objects: arrow-heads, 45, 120, 131, 145, 146, 
*3‘* 235; blades, 131, 161. 247, 248, 250, 254, 
2o5» 256 w. 2: borers, 45; chisel. 43; cores, 45; 
dagger, 248; flakes, 126, 130, 139, 145; flint, 
247; halberds, 247, 248,250,251, 255. 297,298 ; 
javelin-heads, 297; implements, 45. 296, 297, 
300; kniv’cs, 43; miscdlaneous, 255-6; picks, 
247; scrapers, 45; sickle-blades, 43; wedges, 247. 

Flower, J. W., hoard exhibited by, aoo. 

Folha, hoard from, 248. 

Food-vcsscl% Irish, 257, 297 ; Scottish, 376. 

Forssandcr, J. E., and halberds, 295 #». 6 

FOrtsch, 250; on the Oieskau find, 2it, 213, 214. 

Fox, Dr. Philip, astrolabe owned by, 69 n. 

Fox remains, 145, 157. 

Franks, Sir Augustus, aoo. 

Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, 88. 

Frisius, Gemma, D< Astrolabio Catkolico, 68; plani¬ 
sphere of, 70. 

Frog remains, 157. 
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Froissart, on Richard II's deposition, 79; on the 
crowning of Henry IV, 79. 

Fruit-stand from AIi§ar, 16. 

Floors, mud-brick, 6 ; terracotta, 8. 

Fuentc Alamo, cist and hoard at, 238-9, 242. 

G 

Gabb, George,' The Astrological Astrolabe of Queen 
Elizabeth ’, ioi-3- 
Gacrtc, 298; on halberds, 295. 

Galip, Dr. Re§id, 21. 

' Gaming-pieces bone, 30; stone, 30 ; terracotta, 30. 
Gardiner, C. I., 125. 

Gardner, Miss E. W., o, a «. 2, 3 «. 

Gaucourt, Sieur de, 81. 

Gaveston, Piers, 78. 

Gemini, Thomas, 70-a; astrolabe of, 65-72; Co»«- 
p<ndiosa totius Anatome dtfitualto, "ji ; his en¬ 
gravings, 71-a. 

George I, his crown, 87. 

George II, his crown when Prince of Wales, 87. 
George III, his crown, 88. 

George IV, his crown, 88. 

George V, his crown, 89. 

Giflfcn, Dr. van, 125. 

Gilt, astrolabe, lot; bronze buckle, 123; clamps, 
108; rete, 69-7a 

Glass, bead, 54; miscellaneous, 123; window, 123. 
Clcndower, Owen, 170. 

Goat remains, 145. 157- 
Goats’ horns, 54. 

Goblets, stemmed, 24, a8. 

Gold objects: arm-ring, 208; bracelet, 239; finger- 
rings, 208; miscellaneous objects, 39, 43; pins, 
308,231; ring,239; rivet-caps, 23a, 241; wire, 208. 
Gflnyer, Bay SQlcyman, 2. 2 m. i. 

Gouge from tooth of horse, 146. 

Gowland. Professor, and hoards in Ireland, 196. 
Granowo, Posen, hoard from, 222, 244. 

Grave-goods, 247-8; at Leubingen. Saxony, 206-8; 
at Saint-Fiacre, 230-1. 

Graves, Rev. James, and St .Manchan’s shrine, 106. 
Great BriUin, halberds in. 199-204. 

Greaves, Nicolas, 65n.; his giA of instruments to 
Oxford University, 65-6. 

Greaves, jn.. Prof. John, 65, 65 66. 

Greaves, Rev. John, 65 «. 

Greek blades, 304. 

Grccnwell, Canon William, on Ebberston barrow, 
127; on Pole’s Wood South barrow, 14®* * 55 * 
on the Cotswold barrows, 142. 

Grose, Francis, i9»; on ‘he great hall of Conway 
Castle, 185. 
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Gross-Schwechlen, Altmark, hoard from, 220-1. 
Grundy, Dr. G. B., and Stanborough Lane, 159. 
GundulC Bishop of Rochester, 77. 

Gunther. R. T,, ‘The Astrolabe of Queen Elizabeth', 


Hafts and hafting, 203, 207, 224. 241, 246, 252, 255. 

Hahne, H., on the Andcrlingen hoard, 225-8. 

Halle Museum, halberd, axe, and pot in, 208. 

Halberd, the, in Bronze Age Europe, 195-321. 

Halberd-blades, 239, 241, 244-5; bronze, 211, 223. 
231; flint, 248. 

Halberds, chronology of, 196-240, 243-4, 303-5: 
differences between daggers, axes, and, 240-1, 
255: kinds of: antler, 252,254,255; bone, 293; 
bronze, 204, 211, 215-16,217,219, 220, 221,222. 
223, 224, 236. 238, 242, 293. 296; copper, 196, 
199, 208, 209, 215, 24a, 245, 255, 257, 281, 298; 
flint, 247, 248, 250, 251, 255, 297, 298; metal, 
240-6, 248, 255; non metallic, 247-56; stone, 
351, 252, 254; lists of those found, 311-21 ; — in 
Ireland, 306-11; specimens found: Alroerian, 
296-7; Austrian, 286, 294; Chinese, 293; 
Central European, 302; Continental, 204-40, 
241, 276-93: Dutch, 284; English. 276, 301; 
French, 284 ; German, 241, 242, 281-4 • Greek, 
286, 302; Hungarian, 2^, 288; Irish, 195-9, 
240, 241, 242, 256-71, 294, 295. 297. 298-304; 
eleven examples of, 246; six types of, 245 6; 
Italian. 284. 302 ; Portuguese, 247, 248, 288 90; 

I Russian, 290, 292; Scandinavian, 2^-81, 296, 

299. 304 ; Scottish, 271 -6.303; Siberian, 292-3; 

I Spanish, 247, 248, 288, 290, 297, 298; Swi-ss, 

j 286; Welsh, 276. 301. 

I hLimmcrs, antler, 25a; bone, 54; stone, 47, 235. 

Hardy, Miss Eleanor, 147. 

Hare, bone of, 139. 

I Haydon and tile cost of the crown of George IV, 8a 
I Hearths at Dieskau, 211 ; at Kusura, 5, 10,12, 14, 37. 

Hclpcston, Robert de, 168. 

* Hemans, G. W., 19^ 

Hemingburgh on Edward I and the crown, 77-8. 

Hemp, W. J., and long barrows, 140; and Notgrove 
barrow, 125, 127. 

Henrietta .Maria, Queen, her crown, 74; her portrait, 
83 - 

Henry V, Emperor, his crown, 74, 79- 

Henry H, his crown, 76. 

Henry 111 , and Conway Castle, 163; and St. Edward 
I the Confessor, 77, 85; his crowns, 77, 78, 85 ; 

! his funeral effigj- in Westminster Abbey, 77. 

Henry IV, and Richard 11 , 79; his coronation, 79; 
his crown. 80, 81. 
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Henry V, his arms and crowns, 80-1, 85. 

Henry V’l, his crown, 81. 

Henry VII, his crowning, 81 ; his crown, 81-3. 

Henr>’ VIII, his crown, 82, 83. 

Henrj’, Mademoiselle F., on the Sl Manchan figures, 
117; on the Tunm Cross, 118, 

Henry, Prince, astrolabe of, 68. 

Henry of Huntingdon, 78. 

Heriawe, William de, J66. 

Hertford, Marquis of, 171. 

Hetty Peglcr’s Tump, long barrow, 132. 

Hillswood Td., Co. Galway, halberds from, 199,371. 

Hittite pot-stands, 28. 

Hoards from: Aldie, Kinross, 304; Anderlingen, 
Hannover, 235-8; Arreton Down, Isle of Wight, 
200; Canena, 319,248; Cothen, 209-10, 343-4; 
Dieskau, 311-14, 244; Feuersbrunn, 233-5; 
Folha,248; Fuente Alamo, 338-9,243; Granowo, 
Posen, 232,344; Gross-Schweehten,220-1; Hills- 
. nrood Td., 199, 371; Miudorf, Kr. Armswalde, 
229; Islay, Argyll, 202-3; Kuttlau, Kr. Glogau, 
217-18; Letterkenny, 198; Leubingen, 204-8; 
Meckenheim, 315-17,243; Montemcrano, 234-5 S 
MyCenae, 232; Obhausen, 208; Pustohl, 214; 
Ried, Tyrol, 223; Rinaldone, 235; Saint-Fiacre, 
229-32; SchmOckwitz, 221; Sdiroda, Posen, 
221; Seskto, 233; Sluie, 202; Speier, 215; 
Stoke Ferry, 199-200; StubcndoiT, 214-15; 
V’etroz, 229; Wageningen, 339-40; Wclbslcben, 
233; Wroxeter, 200. 

HOferon burial-finds from Nienstedt, aoS, 209; on the 
tumulus at Leubingen, 206,307,307 un. i, 2,208. 

Holmes, M. R., 'The Crowns of England ', 73-89, 

Hones, 306, 311. 

I looks, metal, 43. 

Hope, Sir William St. John, 'The King's Corona¬ 
tion Ornaments', 76. 

Horns, goats', 54; terracotta, 37-9. 

Horse remains, 139, 145, 157. 

Hoivitt, Margaret, 91, 91 n. 5. 

Human remains from: .\nderltngen,326; El Oficio, 
338; Feuersbrunn, 224; Kusura, 10, 14, 55.57, 
61-3; Lestridiou, 352; Leubingen, 206; Not- 
grove long barrow, 120, 133, 124, 126, 137, 130, 
t3«* * 35 *^. >39. >43-5. >5«>-> ; Rinaldone. 235. 

Human sacrifice at Notgrove, Gloucestershire, 143 
• 44 - 

I 

Idols. Ste Figures. 

Ireland, hoards from. 196-9; National Museum of, 
halberds in. 195, 199. 

Irish * Urnes' style of animal ornament, 111, iix 

Iron Age pottery, 123. 


Iron, arrow-head, 39, 41; drill, 39; miscellaneous 
objects, 39, 123; stud, 123. 

Islay, Argyll, hoard from, 202-3. 

Ivory objects: book-coNtrs, 97 ; carx’ings, 93.95. 97; 
diptychs, 93, 96, 97 ; panels, 93-4, 95; pectoral 
cross, 95; pyx, 96. 

J 

Jacob-Friesen, Prof., on the development of the axe, 
21a 

James 11 , and the tomb of Edward the Confessor, 
85; his coronation, 86. 

James of St George, mason, 193. 

James of St Gregory, Master, 187, 193. 

Jameson, Anna, on the Marriage at Cana, 96. 

Jars, pottery, 12, 14, 16,19,32, 23. 24,26, 26, 57, 60. 

Javciin-heads, flint, 297. 

John, King, his crowns and coronation ornaments, 
76. 78. 

John Rylands Library, the, ivory book-cover in, 97. 

John the Evangelist, St-, 96. 

Jones^ E. Alfred, and coronation changes, 86. 

Jugs, pottery, 1-2, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15 19. 21-3, 24, 26, 
28. 57. 

Junius Bassus, sarcophagus of, 94. 

K 

Keepe, Henry, and the shrine of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. 77. 

Kendrick, T. D., and Elizabeth Senior, ' St Man- 
chan's Shrine', 105-18. 

Kcnnard, A. S., 125; on the non marine mollusca at 
Notgrove long barrow, 151. 

Key from Notgrove long barrow, 123. 

Kiekebusch on the Hitzdorf hoard, 229 

Kingarth, Bute, halberds from, 203. 

Kirk, Hugh, 199. 

Klopfleisch, 208; and the adze from Leubingen, 
207; and the implements from Leubingen, 207. 

Knife-daggers, 200, 241, 30a m. 

Knives, chert, 43; flint, 43; metal, 41; various, 236, 
238. 

Ko$ay, Dr. Hamit, 2. at. 

Kossinnn, bis typology of halberds, 243, 244; on 
bronze rings, 213; on halberds and axes, 210, 
384. 

Kostrzewski on the Granowo hoard, 222. 

Kuitlnu, Kr. Glogau, hoard from, 217-18. 

Kusura, excavations at: introduction, 1-4; strata and 
buildings, 4-14; the pottery, 14-28; terracotta, 
28-39; metal, 39-43; stone, 43-51; bone, 51-4; 
glass, 54; the cemetery, 54-64. 

Kohn, Profesor, 248 11. 2 
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Lamb, Winifred, ‘ Excavations at Kusura near Afyon ' 
Karatiisar*, x-64* I 

Lance from European hoard, 231. 

La Tine pottery kiln, 224, i 

Lauder, Sir John Dick, weapons exhibited by, 202. 
Laurence, abbot of Westminster, 77 * 

Laurence, Master, carpenter, 193. 

Lead, ampullae, 98; miscellaneous objects, 39, 123; | 

ring, 39, 4>- 
Leeds, E. T„ 231. 

Lentil seeds from Kusura, ii. | 

Leo IV, Pope, his crowning of King Alfred, 78. | 

Lescrope, William, Earl of Wiltshire, 169. 

Letterkcnny, Co. Donegal, hoard from, 198. 

Leubingen, Saxony, tumulus and hoard from, 204-8. , 

Lids, pottery, 26. 

Limerick Museum, halberds in, 257. 271. | 

Limestone, hammers. 47; pawms, 51 ; pendants, 50. 
Lisch, and the Puslohl halberd, 214; on the Stuben- 
dorf halberd, 215. 

Liverpool, Lord, and the crown of George IV, 88. 
Liverpool Public Museum, morse-ivory carving tn, 

Llevw^yn the Great, Prince of Wales, 163, 175; his ^ 
revolt against Edward 1 , 164. 

Llewelyn, the hall of, Conway, 174-5* 

London Museum, frame of the crown in, 86, 88, 

Long barrow, the, at Notgrove, Gloucestershire, 
119-61. I 

Longhurst. Miss Margaret, 100. 

Loom-weights, wooden, 34. j 

M 

Maby, Cecil, on charcoals and soils from Notgrove , 
long barrow, 151-2. 

Macalister, Dr. R. A. S., 245, 305 | 

Macartney, Mr., maps and drawings of the cxcava- | 

tions at Kusura by, 2, a w. 2. j 

Mace-heads, stone, 47. 

Madog, son of Llewelyn. 167. 

Mahr, Dr. Adolf, 106, 305. 

Manchan, St., 105. j 

Manchan, St., shrine of, 105-18. 

Marble, counters, 51 ; idols, 50; miscellaneous, 50; 
pendant, 50. 

MArton, and a blade from Ried, 223; and antler 
halberds, 252. 254; and halberds. 252, 254 «. 1, 

Mary Magdalen, St., 96. 

Mary' of Modena, her crown. ^ 7 * 8®* 

Mary Tudor, 74 ; her coronation. 83. 

Mauls, stone, 256. 
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Medieval, altar-frontals, 115; crucifixes, 115. 

Menghin, O., 250. 250 n. s 35 *- 

Meial, arrow-heads, 41; bars, 239; chisel, 41; drills, 

41; fibulae, 41; halberds, 340-6, 248. 255; 
hook, 43; knife, 41; -work, Irish, no, 113-14. 
Metals from Kusura, 39-43 • — analyses of, 64. 
.Mitchell, Dr. Margaret, and the hoard from Aldic, 
304. 

Mole remains, 145, 156. 

MoIIusca, non-manne, from Notgrove, 151. 

Montelius, Dr. O., 228. 234, 294, 296 ». 1 ; and the 
Pustohl arm-ring, 214; and the Rie<l blade, 223; 
and the Stubendorf hoard, 214, 215; and the 
Wclbslebcn hoard, 223; on the Granowo hoard. 
222; on the Gross-Schwcchtcn hoard, 320; on 
the Neuenheiligen hoard, 218-19. 

Montemcrano. Grosseto, hoard from,.234-5. 

Moony, George Enraght, and Sl Manchan’s shrine, 
105 n. 3. 

Morris, Mr., and the cist at Moylough, 199. 

Morrison of Birr, Mr., 196. 

Morse-ivoiy carvings, 93, 95. 

Mortuo Mari, Roger de, 168. 

Mouse remains, 145, 157* 

Moylough, Co. Sligo, cist at, 198-9. 

Much on halberds, 295. 

Mud-brick remains Irora Kusura, 6, to, it, 12, 13- 
* 4 - 

Mugs, clay, 14. 26. 

Mycenae, hoard from, 232. 

Mytens, Daniel, his portrait ol Charles 1 , 83. 

Mytton, Colonel Thomas, 170-1. 

N 

Nails, bronze, 108. 

Naylcr, Sir George, on the coronation of George IV, 

88 . 

Neck ornament, bronze, 215, 216. 

Necklets, bronze, 214, 223. 

Neck-rings, bronze, 213, 215, 222. 

Needles, bone, 52; copper, 39-4*- , 

Nelson, Philip, ‘An Ancient Box-Wood Casket , 
91-100. 

Neolithic, burial, 226 n. 1; long barrow at Notgrove, 

146- 8, 149; pottery, 129, 13°. » 3 «. * 39 . >46* 

147- 8. ' 55 - 8 . 250 ; seUlement, 250. 
Neuenheiligen, hoard from, 318-19. 

Neville, George, Archbishop of York, 81 . 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, on Agincourt, 8t. 

Nienstedt, tumulus at, 208. 

I Nordman on Danish flint blades, 258. 

Notgrove, Gloucestershire, long barrow at, 119-81 . 
I general, 119-25; the central dome, 125-8; the 
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onte-chambcr, central passage, and chambers. 
138-31; the walls, 133-5; the western Or tail- 
end of the barrow, 135; the forecourt, 135-6; 
extra-revetment material, 136-8; the covering 
of the mound, 138; the blocking of the entrance, 
138-43; human remains, 143-5, 150-1; animal 
remains, 145, 150-1, 156-7; other finds, 145-6; 
dating, 146-8; typology, 148-9; obser\'ations, 
149-50; the non-marine mollusca, 151; the 
charcoals and soils, 151-a; the geology of the 
site and the nature and sources of the construc¬ 
tional stones, 153-4; the question of ‘slide’, 
J5+-5; the pottery, 1935, 155-6; the site, 158- 
61. 

O 

Obhausen, Querfurt, halberd and pot from, ao8. 

O’Connor, Turlough, iii, 

(!)R(ordikin, SeAn P„ ‘The Halberd in Bronze Age 
Europe ’, 195-321. 

6RfordAin, Mrs., drawings by, 306. 

Ormerod, Prof., pottery found by, ai. 

Ornaments, 16; bone, 54 ; bronze, 315, 316. 

Ovens at Kusura, 5, 8, 10. 

Overbury, Thomas, 135; on Notgrove long barrow, 
138, 138 M. 

Owen, Sir John, 170, 

Ox remains, J3, 139^ 145, 157. 

Oxford, Henry de, carpenter, 187, 193. 

Oxford, astronomical instruments from, 65. 

Oxford University, Observatory of, 65. 

P 

Palstaves, bronze, 20a, 203; development of, aia 

Pan, pottery, 133. 

Pari\ Matthew, Lives oj the hoc Offas, tj; on the 
coronation of Henry HI, 77. 

Pawns, bone, 54; stone, 51. 

Pebbles, quartz, 146; quartzite, 139, 146. 

Pectoral cross, ivory, 95. 

Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, 79. 

Peet, Henry, on the Alps rock-carvings, 338. 

Pendants, stone, 50-1; tortoise-shell, 331. 

Pennant on Conway Castle, 191-3. 

Percy, Henry de, 169. 

Percy, Thomas de, 170. 

Petrie, Dr., 116. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 81. 

Phillips, C. W.. 135. 

Picks, antler, 353 ; flint, 347. 

Pig remains, 139, 145, 157. 351. 

Piggott, Stuart, 135 ; on the pottery from Notgrove 
long barrow, 147, 155-6. 

Pins, bone, 52, 226; copper, 4,39-41; gold, 308, 231. 


Pithoi, pottery, to, 31, 36, 38, 55. 57-8, 59. 64. 

Pitt-Rivers Museum, Famham, crucifixes in the, 115. 

Plantagcnet, Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, 85. 

Plaskett, Prof., 65. 

Plcndciieith, Dr., and the halberds in the British 
M useum, 243; and Spanish halberds, 238. 

Pleyte, and European hoards, 239. 

Point, bone, 236. 

Pollok, James H., 24a. 

Portraits, royal, 74. 

Pots, earthenware, 311; pottery, 19. 21, 22-3, 26, 
57, 208, 209, 236. 338, 239, 25X 

Pot-stands, pottery, 28. 

Pottery: Bronze Age, 23, 38; Iron .^Xge, 123; Neo¬ 
lithic, 129. 130, 131,139, 146,147-8. 155-6, 250. 

Pottery objects: amphora, 57, 59; bowls, 4, it, la, 
IS 16, 17, 21, 23, 24-6. 28, 14)8, 155.156; cups, 
17, 19, 21, 57; discs, 30.34. 57; dishes, 15,21; 
jars, 12, 14, 16, 19, 33, 33, 24. 26, 28, 57, 60; 
jugs, 1-2, 5, 6, 12, 14, 15, 19, 21-2, 24, 26, 28, 
57; lids, 36 ; miscellaneous, 3, 5, 10, it, 13, 
14-28, 57-60, 61-4, 123. 129, 156, 235. 251; 
ornaments, 16-17, at, 24; pan, 123; pot-stands, 
28; rims, 156; saucers, 17; spoons, 148, 250; 
urns, 26, 28, 204, 206, 217; vases, 2, la, 16, 17, 
19,21,24,26,63-4; vessels, at, aa, a6, 220,224, 
230, 231, 239. 

Pounders, stone, 47, 50; terracotta, 34, 36-7. 

Price, Liam, and the Saint-Fiacre hoard, 231. 

Pscudo-Elmham on the crown of Henry V, 80. 

Q 

Quadrant, mural, by Elias Allen, 65, 66. 

Quartz pebbles, 146. 

Quartzite pebbles, 139, 146. 

Querns, stone saddle-, 51. 

R 

Rabbit remains, 145, 157. 

Radford, C. A. Raleigh, and Notgrove long barrow, 
125, 126, 136, 141, 154-5. 

Rat remains, 145. 

I Ready, VV. Talbot, 200. 

Reed, Mrs., on seeds found at Kusura, 10, 11 >1.2, 
12 11 . 

I Re^ia, the English, 73-89. 

Reinccke and the Meckenheim hoard, 215, 216. 

Reliquary at the shrine of Sl Manchan, 108. 

Rete, gilt, 69-70. 

Richard 1 , his coronation, 74-5; his crowns, 74-6, 
76/1.1. 

Richard II and Conway Castle, 169-70; his crown, 
79 f 81, 85; his deposition, 79. 
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Richard III, his crown, 8i-a. 

Richard, son of John, King of the Romans, his 
crown, 85. 

Richard, Master, engineer, 187, 193. 

Richardson, L., 125; on a bored stone from Not* 
grove, 146; on the geology of the site and the 
nature and sources of the constructional stones 
at Notgrove long barrow, 152-4. 

Richthofen, von, 222 n. 3; on a halberd from Gra* 
nowo, 222. 

Ried, Tyrol, hoard from, 223. 

Rims, pottery, 156, 

Rinaldone, tombs and hoard at, 235. 

‘ Ringerike’ style of animal ornament, 112. 

Rings, bone, 139; bronze, 211,221,238; copper, 10, 
4« *• gold, 239; lead, 39, 41 ; silver, 236, 238. 

Rivet-caps, bronze and gold, 232, 241. 

Robert of Gloucester on the crowning of King Alfred, 

78. 

Rock, axes, 45,47; celts, 45; counters, 51; idol, 50; 
mace-heads. 47; pounder, 50; spindle-whorl, 51. 

Rock-carv'ings in the Italian Alps, 225, 228,232, 294, 


395- 

Roger of Hoveden on the crowning of Richard I, 

Roman, coin, 123,126; wall decoration, 123; window 
glass, 123. 

Royal Irish Academy, u6. 

Royal Sodety, the, 103. 

RundcII and the cost of the crown of George IV, 88. 


S 

Saddle-qucms, 211 ; stone, 51. 

Sacramentary of Drogo, Bishop of Metz, 93, 94, 97. 
Saint-Fiacre, France, tumulus and hoard at, 229-32. 
St. Manchan. Set Manchan, St. 

St. Rcmy on the crown of Henry V, 80. 

Salisbury, the bishop of. and Conway Castle, 169. 
Salisbury Museum, chisel in, 198. 

Saizman, L. F., 193. 

Sandford and the coronation of James 11 , 86. 
Sandikli, the Kaimakam of, 2. 

Sarbar, Jerusalem captured by, 98. 

Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 94. 

Saucers, pottery, 17. 

Saws, bronze, 198 n. 1. 

Scandinavia, rock-carvings in, 226, 228. 

Schmidt, E. F., on a sickle from Kusura, 41; on 
rings at Ali^r, 41 ri. x 

Schmidt, Hubert, and halberds, 221,232,243,243 w.4, 
244, 247, 248, 256, 294, 298; and the Canena 

hoard, 219. 

SchmOckwitz, Kr. Teltow, hoard from, 221. 


Schroda, Posen, hoard from, 221. 

Schroller, 254 «. i. 

Schwitzer, Christopher, his drawings of English 
crowns, 80. 

Scotland, National Museum of, hoards in, 202, 203. 
Scrapers, flint, 45. 

Seal, the Great, of England, 73. 

Seals, bone, 30, 54; clay, 30; stone, 30, 50; terra¬ 
cotta, 3a 

Seeds from Kusura, 10, 11, ix 

Seger on the Kuttlau hoard, 217-18, 243 «. 4, 

Senior, Elizabeth, T. D. Kendrick and, 'St. Man- 
chan’s Shrine *, 105-18. 

Serpentine, adze, 206-7; celt, 45. 

Sesklo, Thessaly, halberd from, 233. 

Shale beads, 120, 130, 131, 139, 146-7- 
Sheep remains, 145, 157. 

Shrine of St. Manchan, 105-18. 

Sickle-blades, flint, 43. 

Sikun, \^iIliam, constable of Conway Castle, 165. 
Silver, bracelets, 236,238; ear-rings, 236, 238; rings, 
236, 238; vessels, 231. 

Simpson, Miss, 125. 

Simpson, C. A., on the site of Notgrove long barrow, 
158-61. 

Siret, H. and L., and Spanish halberds, 235, 236, 
238. 239 * 242. 

Skeletons, human, 55, 57,61-3, 127, 131, 142-5. 206, 
208. 224, 226, 235, 236, 238, 239. 

Skewers, bone, 130. 

Skulls from Kusura, 10, 12, 14. 

Slavonic burials, 205. 

Sluie, Morayshire, hoard from, 202. 

Smith, Reginald A., 131 ; and Notgrove long barrow, 
121, 125. 146. 

Snclleston, Henry de, 169. 

Socketed axes, 202, 203, 209-la 
Soils from Notgrove, i5t-x 
Spatula, bone, 54. 

Spear-heads, bronze, 202, 204,293; Bronze Age, 199, 
200; looped, 202, 203. 

Speed, Chronicle of Great Britaine, 80. 

Speier, Pfalz Museum, hoard in, 215. 

Spelman, John, on the crown of .-Mfred, 85. 
Spindle-whorls, rock, 51; terracotta, 30, 32-4. 
Spiral-rolls, bronze, 213, 223. 

Spit-supports, tcrracutu, 34, 36-7. 

Spoons, bone, 54; pottery, 148, 25a 
Stanborough Lane, in the Cotswolds, 159-60. 
Stettin, .Museum at, 254. 

Stewart, J. R., and excax-alions at Kusura, 2,10 n. 4; 

on the cemetery at Kusura, 54-60, 63. 

Stewart, Mrs., 2. 
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Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, hoard from, 199-aooL 

Stone objects: adze, ao6; axes, 43, 45-7, 251, 252; 
beads. 34, 43. 51; bored, 130. 146; bowls, 51; 
bracer, 252, carving 96; celts, 43,45; circle, 5; 
cists, 60, 226; crosses, iii, 117-18; counters, 
30, 51; figures, ao, 43, 50; halberds, 251. 252, 
25a; hatntners,47, 235; mace-heads, 43; mauls, 
256; miscellaneous objects, 4, 5, 51, 146; pen¬ 
dants, 50; pounders, 47, 50; remains, 10, 11, 14; 
saddle querns, 51 ; seal, 30, 50; vessel, 51; 
whctslonL-s, 50-1. 

Stratton, Adam de, 78. 

Strype on the crown of Queen Anne, 86-7 ; on the 
regalia, 87. 

Stubendorf bei Gnoien, hoard from, 214-15. 

Stud, iron, 129. 

SOmerkan, Bay Haydar, 2 

Sutherland, Duke of, his exhibit, 203-4, 

Sutton. Henry, and the astrolabe of Queen Elizabeth, 
102-31 hi* trade card, 103. 

Sutton, William de, 174, 

Sword<hape. bronze, 199. 

Swords, bronze, 222; from hoards, 236, 238, 239, 
288, 298; leaf-shaped, 199, 200, 231. 

Syrian ivories, 93-4- 


Tallgren. A. M., 29a. 

Tanged chisel, 198. 

Taylor on the crown of George III, 88. 

Teeth remains. 139, 142. 143, 144, 150, 151. 
Terracotta, arcs, 2, 34; basins, 37.39; beads, 30, 34; 
cists, 60; column, 12; counters, 30, 51 ; discs, 
30.34; figtirines. 2,28-30; floor, 8; horns,37-9; 
miscellaneous objects.28-39; pounders, 34,36- 
7; remains, 12; seals, 30; spindle-whorls, 30, 
32-4; spit supports, 34, 36-7. 

Theodclinda, Queen of the Lombards, gift to, 98. 
Thermi, mace-head from, 47; needles from, 39; pot¬ 
tery from, 22, 23 28. 

Thompson, Miss Caton, 250; on the flints from 
Kusura, 43 u. 

Toad remains. 157. 

Token, farthing, from Notgrovc long barrow, 123 

T3r. 

Tooth of horse, used as a gouge, 139. 

Tortoise-shell amulet, 23t, 

Toy, Sidney, * The Town and Castle of Conway 

*63-93- 

Trade card of Henry Sutton, 

Trave.*s, Roben, and St. Manchan’s shrine, 105. 
Trojan bowls, 4. 


Troy, archaeology in, r; figure from, 29; needles 
from, 39; pottery from, 22,23. 28; stemmed gob¬ 
lets from. 28. 

Tuam, High Cross of, iti, xt8. 

Tump, West, long barrow, 127. 

Tumulus, at Andcriingen, 225-8; at Leubingen, 204- 
8; at Nienstedt, 208; at Saint-Fiacre, 229-32. 

Turner, Prof. H. H., 65. 

Tusks of boars, 251. 

U 

Udall, Thomas, 71. 

Urns, cinerary, from Aldic, Kinross, 204; from 
Kuttlau, 217; from Leubingen, 206; face-um, 

I 26,28. 

i Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, lid of bone casket from. 91, 
91 «. 5. 

V 

Vases, pottery, 2, 12, 16, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 63-4. 

Vergil, Polydorc, on the crowning of Henry VII, 
81. 

Vesalius, 71. 

Vessels, bronze, 230, 231; clay, 206, 224; food-, 
257. 276, 297; pottery, 21, 22,26, 220, 224, 230. 
231, 239; silver, 231; stone, 51, 

Vetroz, Kt. Wallis, hoard from, 229. 

Victoria. Queen, her crown, 88. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, casket in, 91 n. 4; 
ivories in, 93, 95. 

Vole remains, 145, 157. 

W 

Wageningen, hoard from, 239-40. 

Waldron, Miss K., 306. 

Wall decoration, Roman, 123. 

Ward, John, on St Nicholas barrow, 140. 

Weasel remains, 145. 157. 

Wedges, flint 247. 

Welbslebcn, hoard from, 223 

Westminster Abbey, funeral crowns in, 85; funeral 
effigies in, 77. 

Weston, Sir John dc. and Conway Castle, 188-9. 

Wheeler, Dr, R. E. .M., 198 n, i; and halberd and 
knife-dagger from Wrexham, 200; on the Sluie 
find, 202. 

Whetstones, stone, 50-r. 

William III, his coronation, 86; his crowns, 86. 

William IV, his crown, 88. 

William of Malmesbury. 78. 

Williams, John, Archbishop of York. 170, 171, 174. 

Williams, Rev. Robert on the well of Conway 
Castle, 182. 
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Wiltshire, William Lescropc, Earl of, 169. 

Winchester, Annals ot, on the crown and burial oi 
Richard I, 76. 

Window glass, Roman, 133. 

Winlerbome-Steeplcton,^ Dorset, carving of angel 
at, 95, too. 

Wire, gold, 308. 

Witts, G. B., Archaeological Handbook of Gloucester- 
shire, 119 ; on Notgfrove long barrow, 119-ao, 
1*9,130,131,13a, 138; on West Tump barrow, 
* 44 - 5 - 


Wolf remains, 145, 156-7. 

Wollaston, Dr. William Hyde, tot. 

Wooden loom«weights, 34. ^ 

Wroxeter, Shropshire, halberd and IcnlfeHlagger 
from, 300 . 

Y 

Yortan, cemeteiy at, 55; pottery .from, 33. 

k 

Z 

Zorich Museum, find in, 339. 
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